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Notice to Subscribers and Readers: “your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your 


wsdealer does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take into 
consideration that it is undoubtedly due to some a elay in transit and wait a few days before writing to us. 


We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 


delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description 
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Vol. XXXVII, No. 3 4 1921 


MAGAZINE 





The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


The Astonishing Suzanne By Emerson Hough 
Illustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman 


Conflict By Clarence Budington Kelland 
Illustrated by Frank Street 


Fair to Middling By Nalbro Bartley 
Illustrated by Edward Ryan 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 
His Three Fair Wishes By James B. Connolly 
Illustrated by W. B. King 


The Party By Booth Tarkington 
Illustrated by William Van Dresser 


GEORGE KIBBE | _ John McArdle, Referee By Gerald Beaumont 
TURNER Illustrated by Joseph C. Chenoweth 


i/o 
& Brown Bros, 


The Recalcitrant Mr.Cray By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren 

Has written for this 

magazine a most origi- Give Matrimony a Chance By Alice Duer Miller 

nal short novel of a Illustrated by Alonzo Kimball 

man and a woman King —Dog 

caught in a situation 

fraught with most in- 

tense drama and— 


By Irving R. Crump 
Illustrated by P. V. E. Ivory 
The Fury of the Sheep By Henry C. Rowland 

Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 

The Husband of Mrs. Walton By W. L. George 
T3 MOONLIGHT ii Illustrated by Frank Snapp . 
Bulls and Buckers By Peter Clark Macfarlane 
The last is the title of Illustrated by Frank Stick 


the story and it will The Plucked One By Will Levington Comfort 


begin in the next— Illustrated by William C. McNulty 
the August—number. 
‘ — And— 


| Bruce Barton’s Common:sense Editorial 
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TERMS $3.00 a year in advance; 25 cents a 
postage charge.the price for the subscription being th ea 
dealers and t jooksellers, or may be sent — t to the Publishe 
Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, 


ton subs, criptions fur s gt s on which ther 
ar. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are receiver 
or Express Money Order, by Regis tered Lett 


ADVERTISING FORMS ciose the 15th of the second preceding month th). Advertising rates on application. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZINES CORPORATION, Publisher, ‘The Red Book Magazine, 36 s. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


LOUIS ECKSTEIN 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: PRESIDENT 


Do not subscribe to THE Charles M. Richter Ralph K. Strassman 
RED ZINE n 








THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE is issued on the twenty- 


BOOK MAGAZINE Vice-President and General Manager Vice- Pres nd Advertising Director third of the m« 


through agents unknown toyou 
e ally, you may finc fo a 2 ’ 

remit dileenind, 1 cay a fice of the Advertising Director, 33 West 42nd Street, New York. 

plaints are received from people R. M. PURVES, New E ngland Representative, 80 Boylston St., Boston. 

who have paid cash to some LONDON OFFICES, 6 H ietta St., Covent Garden. Lon ion. W. C 

swindler, in which event, of Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905, at the post t Chicago, Illinois, under the Act 
course, the subscription never ms Songress of March 
reaches this office. pyright, 1921, by TH INSOLIDATED MAGAZINES (< 10 
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—They say in Denver 


But luck alone doesn’t give a man a million-dollar business in five years 


HERE are many men in Denver who 
remember him as a clerk. In those 
days some of them said: “There is nothing 
in this idea of Gregory’s that business can 
be studied at home; it doesn’t get you 
anywhere.” 

And today when he is the head of the 
company where he used to clerk, those same 
men will tell you that he was “‘lucky,”’ and 
let it go at that. 

But he himself has a different explana- 
tion: and bec ause it may be of help to other 
nen he has allowed the Alexander Hamil- 


ton Institute to tell the Story here. 


The vision of bigger things 


IS name is George G. Gregory, and he 
went from Kentucky to Colorado 


Springs in 1go8, and began work 1n Macy’s 


Pharmacy at a salary of $5 a week. No 


special luck about that. 


A set-back in health caused him to seek 
outside work for a while; and in Ig9!o he 
was back in a drug store as a soda-clerk at 
$65 a month. Later he resigned to become 
clerk in a wholesale drug house, and to 
finish at night his own training as a pharma- 
cist. 

Graduating in 1913, he became as- 
sistant pharmacist in the Scholtz Drug 
Company; and in 1916, when he had be- 
come manager of the Branch store, he en- 
rolled with the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute. 

Surely there is no special element of good 
fortune in such a career; thousands of men 
who entered business in tgo8 were farther 


along in 1916 than George G. Gregory. 


Co»yright, 1921, Alexanéer Hamilton Institute 
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But with the Institute’s Course there 
came a change; he began to think in bigger 
terms, to dare to plan a really large success. 
Feeling sure of his ground he resigned his 
job and embarked in business for himself, 
owning a part interest at first in a little 
store, later other stores until there were 
seven m the chain. And in January 1920 he 
purchased the Scholtz Drug Company, 
forming a million dollar corporation. 


Just 5 years—why wait 15? 


N just five years from the days when he 

was a branch manager, he came back 
as President and chief owner of the 
corporation for which he had clerked. 


Five years to cover the ground that in 
most lives requires fifteen or twenty! 


To say that such a man is made by the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute would be 
an absurdity. Successful men make them- 
selves; nothing could have prevented Mr. 
Gregory’s progress. 


But the Institute can claim this, and Mr. 
Gregory’s written testimony supports the 
claim, that by its training the path to suc- 
cess is shortened. Its Course helped him 
to see clearly and think large; and gave him 
confidence to attempt big things because 
he had appropriated for himself the experi- 
ence and methods of the most successful 
He knew 
business facts; and knew that he knew them. 


leaders in American business. 


You know what a year of your 
life is worth 


N° man can forecast opportunities. 
T 


‘omorrow an opportunity may come 


to you, and pass you by, because you have 


not the knowledge and self-confidence to 





grasp it. And it may not return for 


three years or five years or ten. 


Ultimately you will arrive at the point 
where you want to be, but how much is it 
worth to you to arrive while you are still 
young? How much more will you enjoy 
the fruits of success if you can reach them 
in five years instead of fifteen? How much 


is a year of your life worth to you? 


Surely it is worth the little effort required 
to get the full facts about the training that 
has meant so much to Mr. Gregory and to 


thousands of other successful men. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


N 1916 Mr. Gregory sent for the Insti- 

tute’s 116-page book ‘‘ Forging Ahead in 
Business.”” The book has been revised 
twenty times since then; it is a vastly better 
book, one that every business man’s li- 
brary ought to have. The hour that Mr. 
Gregory spent with it was the most valu- 
able hour in his business life. Will you 
spend an hour with it, getting for yourself 
at first hand, the full facts about the Mod- 
ern Business Course and Service? The 
book is sent without obligation to thought- 
ful men; send for your copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
689 Astor Place New York City 


‘. 
har) 





Send me “ Forging Ahead in Business,”’ 
S posers 


which I may keep without obligation. Sy 
Name 
Business 


PGAVESS:)6.6.4.60200445 


Business 
Position 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Eidg., Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh St., Sydney 
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Select the 
Right School 


||) Upon the wisdom of your dei a, cee 
RIVERSIDE | | rayon URE SES ACADEMY 


A military academy of the highest grade, ; To Culver come the sons of men who do 
under the supervision of the U. 5. | If vou are having difficulty in the virile things in the country and in theit 
War Department, with the fol- ae at" war communities. They are the men who measure 
lowing SPECIAL FEA- making a decision, the 1n- a traini ~ g for a boy not by its promises but by 
t | i P its results. 
ivan k build timate and comprehensive More to them than Culver’s 
1. Best-ear od Modern brick buildings; oe ee ss : beautiful setting, more than 
Seatoesas tae die witen canta ah eae information supplied by our i. aay auaeaiene eaaie 
ta, in the bracing climate of the Blue Ridge foot- See a ment, is the fact that Culver de 
hills: outdoor life year round: Junior Unit R. Educational Bureau is at oaks cr die teas ae tent 
- r. Cc solf Bes at hlet ics; Government-built | your service i there is in a boy and gets it. 
arset-ranse uatics - ™ 
; ’ 1} | For catalog address 
2. Personal supervision by strong faculty col- | 
lese graduates with experience in handling boys; || In order that we mav most a THE DEAN’S OFFICE 
small cl ISSes; individual attention; boys taught | : : zs e % Culver = Indiana 
how to study | satisfactorily assist you in —_— (On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
3 T “tase pre paratic on for universities, tech- ° * ° 4 v: 
nical schools, Government ‘academies. or busi- || making an intelligent and 
ness. Certiticatesa sores} in lieu of entrance 


examination at West Point, Annapolis, and all || |{| happy selection, it will be nec- 
universities and colleges that accept certificates. comes frum or ‘ rests 

4. Compulsory gymnasium workto correctde- || |§| @SSary for you, when writing, 
ects 3 »Y SD list's examination o a ma 

i AES Ly Cees cunmee "| 11} to give complete data upon 


entrance 


®. National patronage: more than 200 cadets | the following points:— 


from 28 states last session. 




















ing, business, technical, art, | " : 
music,dramati¢ or summer A Military School Lewisburg, W. Va. 


camp. An up-to-date boarding school where bovs are 
Location (City or State). yroperly taught to meet life’s responsibilities 
’ ssbyterian.) Large corps of instructors — all 
Approximate amount you college graduates. A quiet, healthful location in a 
wish to pav per vear. cing mountain climate, 2300 ft. altitude. On 
Pay I : Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station, Ronceverte. 
Exact age, and year you will Brick buildings, gymnasium and_ athletic field. 
enter school. Terms $500. For illustrated catalog, address 
| l. H. B. RE, A.M., Principal, Box 21 
Religion and previous edu- Co m0 p Petneions, Bow 


cation. _ a comin anaes 


S WARTHMORE In order that information 


sent you may be reliable, 


PREPARATORY suppli , MASTARY WESTTUTE 
all data supplied by this 

> ; . . Pt COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 
2uUreau 1S gat hered through High academic standards. Military train 
>? wv for healthy bodies and good habits 
+ . a personal visit to the sc a mntion sad eihaumivesestetiian ta 
or life-work. Small classes. - ' the school parent tory course : ‘ollexinte snd 
es Susine Courses llitary training 

S. Army officer. 37th year. 


Junior Department . 
; I Educational Bureau Summer Recreational Camp \ , 





a 
Expenses moderate. Write for catalogue | 1. Type of school you wish— | 
RIVERSIDE Box R Gainesville, Ga. preparatory, college, finish- ih] 























Prepares boys for college 


For catalog, addr July and August 


THE Rep Book MAGAZINE oo School Catalogue or Camp Booklet 


W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A 
F . 33 West 42nd St. New York City Box 91 Germantown 
Box 18 Swarthmore, Pa. Near DAYTON, OHIO 





























Lake Forest a Keg Boys —MILFORD— 


A College Preparatory School 
NON-MILIT rod ~DIS TINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL. 6ith yr. for Boys of 16 and over 


una 
Governed ‘ Preparatory education as thorough as can be found east or west. 
Diploma admits without examination to ALL certificate universi- FORMERLY 


by 
Influential 2 i Definite preparation for entrance examinati {P ston, 
B P ie M. Te. * 1 i Cc AmMmInatlions VO. rinceton | THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 


oaTe aie, arvard ¢ 





| of bhad , : | 
| Trustees ° Fit IN‘ , II yE ALS—¢ nly boys of good character accepted; clean 9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 
liv ning in character fundamental in the school life 
Ge eration and real comrad ship between faculty and boys | The sasle P ane rs ans 7 
gag ’ £ : by the student council, non-military regime and traditional s spiri t. | rhe needs of each boy are analyzed 
: " BEAU r1FUL COUNTRY LOCATION on theshore of Lake Michigan, |] | and met. Small classes and individ- 
one hour ne orth of Chicago. Modern buildings, gymnasium, swim- | . a 
ming pool and facilities forall athletics and sports under expert ual instruction. Booklet on request. 
supervision. Scie ntific physical training for every boy. 
Endows ed—not maintained for protit—annual fee $950.00. Catalog 


on request SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS Box 156, Lake Forest, III. itd) Conn. 


Headmaster 
—$—$—— 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 


WESTERN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Designated an “HONOR SCHOOL” by the War Department 


SCHOOL where scholastic attainment is 
the goal. Boys thoroughly prepared for 
college, technical schools, and for business. 
For over forty years this school has used the 
values of military training and supervised 
athletics in contributing to academic work of 
the highest grade. 

Mental energy and physical fitness go hand in 
hand—both are fundamentals in building the tibre 
of asturdy mort uli anc d inte allect tu a manhoe rd. there- 
fore, ¢a F 


| 





nd Ps ? 
footbalL ‘basketball, bowling, <wim- 
ming, baseball, tennis, golf, track. R. O. ‘I. C. Units. 
The annual enrollment continuously for 17 vears 
has exceeded our capacity. Early application for 
entrance in September is necessary. For catalo 
ind view book address 


COL. GEORGE D. EATON, Supt. 
MAJOR RALPH L. JACKSON, Principal 


Box 55, Alton. Illinois 











JUNIOR BARRACKS 


of the Wentworth 
Military Academy 
Grades 3-8 
Junior Barracks is the only 
thing of its kind between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific 
Coast. It has its own separate 
new buiiding, its own instruce 
tors, its own athletic field, 
band, military organizationand 
1 remarkableschool spirit. For 
catalog address 
COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
192 Washington Avenue, LEXINGTON, MO. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S Educational 
Bureau will help you solve the problem of your child's future 
training. __—=See announcement on page 8 | 


Augusta Military 
Academy (Roller’s School) 


A modern school with a country location in 
the famous Valley of Virginia. Endorsed by 
the Virginia Military Institute and other Uni- 
versities, Army officer detailed by the War De- 
partment. Junior R. O. T. C. $200,000.00 
plant, with absolutely fireproof barrac ks, Steam 
heat, electric lights and ample play grounds. 
250 acres. Splendid athletic field and drill 
campus, Cadet band of 24 pieces. Able faculty 
of College men, who coach athletic teams 
Limited to 275. Boys from 24 States and 3 
Foreign Countries last year. 46th session begins 
September 2lst. Rates $600.00. Catalogue. 
Col. Thos. J. Roller or Maj. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., 

Principals, Fort Defiance, Virginia. 


























THE TOME SCHOOL 


On the Susquehanna 


For ‘normation about this national 
boarding school for boys address 


-| Murray Peapopy Brush, Ph. D., Director 
| Port Deposit, Maryland 


Rates $1000 














UNIVERSITY 





























ae Ee eee 
Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


Known for Democracy, Economy, Hard Work 


Departments — Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Pharmacy, Law, 

Pre-Medicine, Home Economics, Public Speaking, Music, Manual Train 

ing, Prep aratory, High School, Commerce, Stenography and Typewriting 
This university is governed by a board of trustees— all of whom are 
influential men with the welfare of the students at heart. Because 
Valparaiso is not operated for profit, because sound business principles 
are applied to its management, you get the benefit of an exceedingly 


Low Cost of Living 


The most satisfactory accommodations for board and room may be 
had at $80 per quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $30 per quarter of 
12 weeks or $115 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in advance. If the 

entire tuition is paid in advance for a year, it includes instruction 
in all departments except Law, and private lessons in_ Music. 
Valparaiso University is beautifully situated forty miles from Chicago. 


For Free Catalog Address 
J. E. Roessler, Pres., Box 10, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Forty-ninth Year Opens September 20, 1921 


2nd Quarter, Dec. 13,1921 3rd Quarter, March7,1922 4th Quarter, May 30, 1922 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 








CAROLINA MILITARY-NAVAL ACADEMY 


“In the Land of the Sky’ 
2300 feet above sea-level, on the Hendersonville-Asheville Plateau 
Most Beautifully Located and Modernly Equipped School in America 


Farm of 350 acres, lake, boating, fishing. golf, athletics. Classical, Engineering and Commercial 
C ourses. Military equipment furnished by U.S. War Department. Thoroscholarship. A gentlemen's 
school for the sons of gentlemen. For catalog, address the Academy at Hendersonville, N. C. 














MILITARY 

SCHOOL 
Develops the spirit of manly activity. To a care- 
fully prepared course of study has been added outdoor 
training that builds body and mind. A complete college 
preparatory school—the oldest boys’ school in the West. 
Always given highest rating by the War Department. 
Splendid equipment for manual training and laboratory 
work. Athletic training for every boy. Modern dormi- 
tories make ideal living quarters. For catalogue, address 


Col. T. A. Johnston, Supt., 754 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 














Ideal location in the picturesque ‘*% Noted as an engineer- 
South. Delightful, mild climate ir r 
nits open-air exercises all the 


pe 
vear. A military llege of the 
highest order Se run L OD 
T. C. Liberal Arts, Engineering, 
Sciences. Experienced iaculty. conferred 


Founded 1842 CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


t iheeeey: 
$ eheeee) 





New $600,000 barracks on 75-acre campus 
being completed. Expenses limited to 
actual cost 


Col. O. J. BOND, Senssinenitined 
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Boys Did Ittie einen fice Sheet 
The RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL 


College Preparatory 
On Chodikee Lake in the Hills of Ulster County, N. Y. 

















A FACULTY Of, For, and By Boys A STAFF 
OF TEN of Nine to Nineteen OF EIGHT 











Give Your Boy a Real 
Academic Session: Sept. 18 to June 18 Wildnerness Camp: July I toSept. 1. || Training 


One that will equip him for therapid, high 
Pee aa? J —™ in , tension give and take of American business 
I or Boys Own ¢ atalogue W rite | and professional life Insure him against a 
° ™ future “break-down” under stress. 
| ST. JOHN'S trait ing is of that kind Sturdy 
REGISTRAR, Raymond Riordon School, Highland, N. Y. _8t. JOHIS training is of that hind, Sturdy 
| well balanced moral sense, are bound to re- 
sult for the lad who makes himself a part of 
the S17 JOHN’ S system Six weeks summer 
tutoring schor 
The cat ~ oo particulars. Address 


=) St. John's Bie 
History—Fighty years of uninterrupted success In educating boys Among former students ficademy 


were President Benjamin Harrison, Bishop John M. Walden and Murat Halstead. EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
Organization—Academic, Military and physical training departments under a faculty of B 16-G Delafield, Waukest i : 
college graduates. Certificate admits to colleges. Department for boys from 8 to 14 3 oo ee elafield, Waukesha Co., Wis, 
years has special equipment and teachers 
Safe-guards—Only recommended boys accepted. No hazing. One instructor to every 
nine boys The commandant gives personal attention to Pot | Bk 
Athletics— New Gymnasium, Athletic Field, Swimming Pool an »wling Alleys with 
petige-New Go Blackstone Military Academy 
Location—Park-like estate in the most picturesque suburb cf Cincinnati. 1000 feet above sea | 
level. Combining healthful country life with refining influences of an artistic community. 


| 
White for Catalogue to A. M. HENSHAW, Supt., Box 27, College Hill, CINCINNATI, OHIO | 














‘ollege Preparatory and home school for boys in nog 1} 
nont sectic mn of Vig zinia Unit of Reserve Office Trair g 
sey rs = _complete gymnasiur Full 
rcial or catalogue addre 
OL. E. ‘Ss. Ligon, President, Box H, Blackstone, Va. 





co 
Blue Ridge School for Boys Slee ee 


and upward. Ideally located in delightfal, healthful 
| cipese homelike, refining influences. Summer camp 

and regular session provide all year home and school 
| Sessional fee $550. For catalogue address 


BOX boi HENDERSONVILLE, MONTH CAROLINA 
A school where orderliness, respect spires boys to their best mate makes possible all-year aa eae gtap Ta tee 

for government, and the destre to achievement. Sound outdoor drills and exercises. | New Ji JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the- Delaware, Drawe hg 

make good replace recklessness and the government through Athletics, gymnasium, swim- Bordentown Military Institute ; prey steht ~a 


don’t care’’ attitude; where every sensible restraints and ming pool. Modern buildings, | ow college or business. Efficient fact 
} 
| 
| 








s classes, 
idual attention. Boys taught gene Mi tary trainis 

| Supervised athletics. 37th year. For catalogue, address 
CoOL. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant 


boy oA re on -- — tc a asure yg er oe con- science laboratories, library. 
umself by established school stand duct. ate onor 
ards. Boys from 30 states establish School by Southern R. O. Z Cc for — 
. 7 s0OVv- 
T. M. I. as the South’s Best Commission on Accred- omens. Figg noen for co the fp oat . Fs as 
Known Military School. Good ited Schools. Situated Crnenens Stems, ae Se & I I t t t 
name of school rests on thorough in beautiful Sweetwater a I — T. og oF arson ong nstitu e 
academic work, efficient military Valley—1300 feet above Se ee ee | 85th year. College Preparatory, Business, Junior courses. 
training and physical development, sea level. Health record References furnished in any | Separate modern building for boys under 13 years. Health- 
and the spirit of T. M. L. which in unsurpassed. Mild cli- state. For catalogue, address | ful country location. Terms $400. Boys taught how to 


learn, how to labor, how to live. Box 18, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


‘Chatham Training School 


An endowed Preparatory S« sige Boys offering the essent 
gE frills. Conducted to make men an lak 
ey 


mone Necessary expenses only $350. New Academic and 
< pasiues RutiMiag costing: $7 om ttadeg on reg 
* | a. H. CAMDEN, President, Box 104, CHATHAM, VA. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 557 Boylston St. (C oples Sq.) 


An Endowed School for Boys ; Chauncy Hall School. 


Moulder of Men for Tomorrow’s Work ; foes , 
Fstablished 1828 Prepares boys exclusively for 


Sa te Sone ouny geen Oe MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
uates are now leading in scholarship aad student | and other scientitic schools, Every teacher a specialist. 
) FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


‘tivities in 26 colleges Emphasis placed or 


proper development of body as support for healthy 
d 


fit 

A thorough physical examination charting each Holderness School for Boys 
organ, eyes, ears, nose, throat, heart, lungs. etc Five buildings. 20 acres. Prepares for Colleges and 
is the basis for correct development of each boy Technical Schools. Ranks with highest grade schools of 
Reports mailed to parents ' . Now England. Endowment makes tuition moderate 

60 Acre campus \ll athletic sports, swimming pool, gymnasium. Splendid moral influence Modern gymnasium, Skating. Wintersports. 42nd year 
of facult cked for character, thorough knowledge and understanding of boys ower School Rav. Lorin Webster, L. H. D Rector Plymouth, N.H 
for boys under 14. Summer Session July 11 to Sept. 2 for booklets address 5 Sere we a Sean 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster Box 7 F, Hightstown, N. J. KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for Ke or te hnical schools High. healthful } 
I ilty of perts Individual attention through Pr t 

All in or and outdoor sports “sm ompetent instruct 


ORCESTER AC ADEMY ‘aw monn rat _— 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 88th year opens September 20th St. esti Manlius jini." sc 


se Complete equipment Essentially 
$800,000 Equipment 22 Teachers 250 Boys Rates $850-$1000 wa pts thc cee a fh wor 
| Fonloe Senat cae Sasmnes es p. 33 years under manage 
of GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, President Box Manl » oie We 


TT 2 V 
The Massanutten Academy 5° !9.Woodstoch. Va. 
for boys. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley 1 ° 
miles from Washington Prepares for colle ge and business 
Music, ms aa s Modern equipment 23rd year. Lin i 











R. Endsley, Supt., Box 182, Sweetwater, Tennessee 














pF: teony HOWARD 4. BENCHOFF, A. mM. Headmaster 


as ge : Nazareth Hall Military Academy 
Alumni all over the world. Strictly preparatory for college or technical school. Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. Founded 1743 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys. For catalog address the Registrar, G. D. Church, M.A. College preparatory and business courses Senior, 
Intermediate and Junior Dogestmoute, Gymnasiwa 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M. A,, Principal and swimming pool. All outdoor sports. Min. age 9 


yrs. Address the Rey. A.D. Thaeler, D. D., Principal 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


625 Boys from 47 States last session. Largest 
Private Academy in the East. Boys from 13 to 20 
years old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 





Morgan Park 


Military Academy 


14 miles from center of Chicago; country 
surroundings. Accredited at leading univer- 
sities. Very strong faculty 20 men for 20) 
boys. Training under West Point graduate, 
emphasizes honor; habits of orderliness, pre- 
cision and promptitude and the development 
of character and leadership. Vocational lec- 
tures. Teacher-conducted trips to Chicago's 
art and industrial centers. All cadets in well- 
coached athletics or recreational activities. 
Selected, wholesome companions. Academy 
conducted by Board of Trustees, not for profit. 

Separate Lower School for younger boys 
Catalog. Address 


COL. H. D. ABELLS 
Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 





1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the 

famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenan- 

doah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental dis- 
cipline. Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and 
athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in 
open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Per- 
sonal, individual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and tradi- 
tions high. Academy 60 years old. $375,000 barracks, full equipment, 
absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $600. Illustrated catalog free. Address 


Box 1800 








Box R, Staunton(Kable Station), Va., COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 











Shattuck were - 
FARIBAULT, MINN. Application should be made euleaemee 
55TH YEAR to enter when 14 or 15 years of age. 


i med I t . Request 


Old Dominion Academy Borer! Allen's Pre. 


rom military. At health resort in 
inte sins o ew . 160 miles from Washington, D. C. 
Limited to 60. Re asonable rates, Catalog. Address 
R. E, ALLEN, Superintendent 
Rox K Berkeley Springs. W. Va. 


ONARGA | MILITARY SCHOOL 
ings per rmit an enrollmer 


COL. Ni. E. ‘BITTINGER, “Supt., | Illinois, Onarga 


ate 


Pasadena Military a steal = ze. prepara “a 


“yi =: [GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY | 


One of America’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep Schools 
RESERVE OFFICER’S TRAINING CORPS Excellent fare, perfect health, in foothills 
Sound disc ipline, thoro scholarship, select of Blue Ridge Mountains, ab 1200 feet 
patronage, 330 cadets from every section altitude, individual instruction, moderate 
of the United States, Cuba and Mexico. expenses. 
Classical, Commercial and Engineering Courses 
Address COL. J. C. WOODWARD, COLLEGE PARK (Near Atlanta) GROnes 5 


“ery 
New YorK MILITARY ACADEMY 
A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON FOR CATALOGUE 
NEW YORK WRITE TO THE PRESIDENT 




















Princeton ‘Sesaieinae School 

exe preparatory school for boys. Rapid progress. 
1 -d number of pupils and freedom trom rigid class 
rganization. Excellent equipment and facilities. 
s sl attention given to athlet ics and moral welfare. 
1; eal J. B. Fine, Headmaster, Princeton, N. J. 

















ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY | 


etuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
eodore Roosevelt. Strong oute door life; progressive 
( ulum. Fits boys for leadership. Unusual advisory 
bx Write to JOHN K. CARRINGTON, Headmaster, 
f Cat lox. West Englewood, N. 5. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
LEXINGTON, MISSOUR 43 Miles from Kansas City 


2 





»”) vi 
Rutgers Preparatory School Fist zesr- , dee . 
, C let ' All 1 . = i | A High Grade Preparatory Sckhpol for™oys swimming pool; 5 grit tennis conrts; 3 ath- 
aes omplete equipment. . ath etic tefine of good character. Accredited by leading uni- etic tields. Every student articipates in 
ne life. Graduates ‘successful in leading colleges. versities and colleges. Men teachers who competitive athletics 
understand the viewpoint of the boy and lead Wentworth aims to develop the boy's mind 
rather than drive. Library and reading room and body and to give him : increased s¢ nse 
ior es attendant of his responsibility as an Amer can Cit “nm. 
R. r. Cc. Unit Military tr ig der Separate Lower School — 4th to Sth gr ad 5 
U. 3. st ‘my officers and W orkd W. ar veterans. offers exceptional advantages to younger 
Largest gy i in i. Indoor boys 
For catalog address COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent 
182 Washington Ave. LEXINGTON, MO. 


“NOBLE HILL, Principal —— = 

——— e& ZETS i 

Wilbraham Academy 5%. ET ARY 

y I ~ ay. ideal loc: item and envi- ) ACADE MY 

ent. Prepares for college and scientific schools. a é 

2 res. 5 brick buildings. Athletic fields. Modern ai. 
ment. Limited enrol!ment. oderate rate. | 

Gayl ord W, Douglass, Headmaster, Wilb Wilbraham, Mass. 


Write for catalogue stating boy's age and aim. 


William P. Kelly, Bc Box x 133, New Brunswick, N. J. | 








Todd Seminary f for Boys : 





5S Of personal hal 


pole net Onckama, Mich. 





W ILLISTON— A School for Boys 


Preparatory for college or scientific school. Directed 
work ind play. Junior sc hool for boys from 10 to 14. 
A 1 I 


Se ss 


ARCHIBALD Y. GALBRAITH, Princigal, Box G, EASTHAMPTON, HASS, 





Best Seuisoed Private Boys’ School in South 


A man-making school where boys from 26 states and many foreign 
countries are given the most complete training toward moral, intellectual 
: and physical development. Military Department under U.S. Government. 
— = os v5 ‘oo is larg Classical, linguistic, scientific and commerical courses. Eleven buildings. 


To-morrow's Men and To-morrow’s Women 


And just what sort 


Faculty of University-trained experts, who give personal, sy mpathetic 
attention day and night. Certificate admits to leading universities, West 
Point and Annapolis. For handsomely illustrated catalogue, address 


Castle Heights, Box 114, Lebanon, Tenn., Col. C. M. Mathis, Pres. 


; THE RED BOOK MAGA, 
ZINE'S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 33 W. Forty. 
second St.. NEW YORK. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 





BUILT BY 
1.8. GOVERNMEI 


MILITARY ACADEMY” 
Students from 26 States Last Year 
NATIONALLY recognized as 

one of the country’s leading 
military schools. Trains for 
college or for business life. Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps 
under direction U. S. Army 
officer. Unusual facilities for 
athletics on beautiful 67-acre 
campus. Annual camp a 
feature. Write for catalogue. 
Give age of boy. 
The Columbia Military Academy 
Box 500 Columbia, Tenn. 


( U.S. NME! 
ol ul 77 bia Ten buildings of stone 
and brick valued at half 


a million dollars. 


NT 













een. \ Visit tS always w 





Clinton Hal! 
Recitation 
Building 





elcome. 
JOHN C, SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Bl 


FARMINGTON 


Abbott School 


‘The boy at Abbott lives” 


Athletics on a field 
credit to any college. 
snowshoeing, skiing. 






that would be a 
Hiking, camping, 


, Small classes insure rapid and thorough 
ible work. Prepares for business but em- 
phasizes college preparation. 


a ve Modern 
° a thoroughness. 


tember 28th. 


old- fashioned 
opens Sep 


methods with 
Fall term 


Catalog on request. 


jairstown, New Jersey 





Moses Bradstreet Perkins, Headmaster 





Before you decide on a 
school send for the catalogue 


of a boy's preparatory exceptional. Unit R. O College 
school of the highest grade reparatory, Business and Music Grad- 

the T, nen stains uates admitted without examination to 
in the J ennessee Mountains. Universities. Big Brother’’ plan of 


Address P. O. Box 26 


THE-BAYLOR SCHOOL 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


ST. JOHN’S 


Thorough preparation for 


~ 


For manly Boys. 





















Develops 


with instructors. 
All Athletics Debating and Literary 
Glee Club, Band and Orchestra 
good musicians. Capacity taxed annually. 
enrollment necessary. Catalogue. Address 
} COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 


Box 124 





[| _ MILITARY ACADEMY | 


red - blooded 
American manhood, 
throughcarefully co-ordinated military and 
academic training Equipment - faculty 


government brings boys into close personal touch 
ew building for smaller boys. 
Societies. 
Special terms to 
Early 


Mexico, Mo, | 








MAINE | 


P 





25 miles from N. Y., 


country. 





ORTER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A National School Established 1867 
R. O. T. C. and NAVAL UNITS 


Gives thorough preparation for college or business Li f« 


U.S. Army oflicers conduct military work. The Nay 
Unit has eight U. S. naval cutters and a high powere 
launch. Sea trips are taken on U.S. war vessels The 


mild, healthful climate permits outdoor life through« 


the whole year Gymnasium and swimming pox 
$70,000 was spent last year in improving and addi 
equipment Unique training in carefulness and thy 
value of money A broader preparation than pub! 


schools can give. Catalog 
REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D., Rector 
ox P Charleston, S. C. 


ding U. S. S. Tallahassee) 








Junior 
Military Academy 


Formerly Castle Heights Junior School 


For boys ranging in age from six to fourteen 


Cumberland Plateau 
two miles from railway 
in small village without loafing center 
makes discipline unusually easy and result 
highly satisfying to parents. Bracing climat 
Much outdoor life. Frequent forest excur- 
ions. Eight buildings. Electric lighting 
Steam heat ‘halybeate drinking water 
Perfect Sanitation. Capacity, sixty cadet 
Individual Attention. Charg~s $500. 


For handsomely illustrated catalog address, 


THE PRINCIPAL 
Box 125, Bloomington Springs, Tennessee 


[RVING 
SCHOOL for Boys "235" 


NEW YORK 
in the beautiful, historic “Irvin, 
85th year 30 years under present Hea 


Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equ 


Ideal location on the 
elevation 1200 feet 











master 
ment. Prepares for all colleges and technical scho« 
Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasiun 


Address J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster. Box 932 





MILITARY 


SCHOOL Lancaster, Pa. 


| Franklin & Marshall Academy | 
Founded 1787. 


Prepares boys forall Colleges and Technical Schools 


and 


College and business. High standard academic i , 
work Individual instruction, small classes Complete modern Equipment and good Physical 
Physical Culture and Athletics. Gymnasium and Traini ‘ : 
raining Depz > oO ate she 4 1 or 
Drill Hall, Swimming Pool, Athilet Field 1ining Department ld es ablishe d school on 
Junior Hall reparate school for boys under basis allowing moderate terms. Catalogue 
irteen. Write atalo literature of interest to college preparatory students 


WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. —; » Potnatnes 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. 





Address 


on request, 


Box 410 Edwin M. Hartman, Prin. 





Boys’ Schools 


to help y 
assistanc 
age, the 
the 





Deciding 
shall spend the most impressionable 
is often difficult 
Book MaGazine is managed by one whose education, 
training and personal investigation has enabled her 


amount 


upon the right environment in which a boy 
years of his life 


The Educational Bureau of THe Rep 


our particular problem. If you would like 


e in selecting the right school, state your son’s 


locality in which you wish him educated, 


of yearly tuition you would care to 


expend and address the 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU—-THE Rep Book MAGAZINE 
33 West Forty-second Street, New York City 





Kentucky Military 
Institute 


With a Winter Home in Florida 
Boys at K. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for col 
lege and equipped for life’s work. The two homes. 
in Kentucky and Florida, offer a variety of climate 
and a chance for outdoor sports and drill all year 
round New laboratories, buildings and wood 
working shops. De slenated *Honor School” by 
War Dept. Junior R.O. T. C. Early re gistra ation 
necessary. Large waiting list last year. ‘rms 
$750. For catalog and particulars address. 


The Headmaster, K. M. 1., Lyndon, Ky. 








Randolph-Macon Academy 


Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 





ny 5 
A School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
aifts make unusual advantages possible Equip 
ment cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Sci- 
entific Schools Gymnasium, physical culture 
and outdoor sports $450 30th session opens 
September 20th, 1921. For catalog address 

CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 
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BEACON 


Hse A Country-City Boarding and Day School 
For Boys and Girls of All Ages 


WARD-BELMONT 























WARD-BELMONT 


Belmont Heights Box AA, Nashville, Tennessee 























is 
Cc Distinctly college preparatory, covering all For GIRLS AND Yo UNG WOMEN {| 
grades from kindergarten to college. Special : : eae ; im I 
diploma courses for students not wishing to The ideals ot Southern culture and Special academic courses covering four i 
enter college. Household Arts, Music, Art, refinement are the ideals of Ward- years preparatory and two years college H| 
Secretarial and Business Courses. Faculty Belmont This school promotes the work. Conservatory advantages in Music. | 
of experienced college graduates. 3-acre fullest development of womanhood Strong departments in Art, Literature, if 
, estate with 5 buildings in Boston’s most Thorough training in the art and Expression, Physical Training, Domestic i 
beautiful suburb. 85 acres and 5 buildings in science of home making or for useful- Art and Secretarial work 
a : wvedh: mye ol = haan = yao Lane gee toa ness in business are important parts of Extensive grounds, fine equipment, i 
and games. Forcatalog address | its work. The worthiness of Ward- swimming pool A private countrv club {F 
MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Principal | Be eg is best rege ie by - nage for week-end vy unite Early pple sie ns | 
ingly large number of girls who desire are necessary with references 3ooklets 
1440 Beacon St., Srockline, Mase. | to enter. on request, Address j 
= 
= 














| 4 distinctive school in the National Capital | 
viving toa selected number of girls the best: } 

American culture. Preparatory, Collegiate, ~, 
Domestic Science and Sec retarial depart- # 


ments. Music, Art, a Organized 


Se. Elizabeth-of-the-Roses Episcopal play and recreation. Well ordered home irls | 





A Mother School for girls and boys, 3 to 12. Wholesome, normal and social life. Athle tie x. re ‘ 

home life develops child's initiative. Regular school curricu- Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal e 

lum. Outdoor life. Open all year. One hour from New York. 1535 Eighteenth St. Washington, D. C. hl d Man ) 4 
MRS. W. B. STODDARD, Directress, CALDWELL, N. J. T an Oo y 











anensetaes eS Box R, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


2 a, {| Telephone, Tarrytown 1505 
The strength of ‘this non-se country boarding q 
school lies in the character of its : n the ability a its 
faculty, in its progressive om is < of teaching, and in the 





























































Wyoming Seminary 
° ° Box breadth ofits curriculu It offers the following courses 
A co-educational school where boys and girls Prepares girls for po oy te fine Primary, interme liate, "High School, College Preparator 
get a vision. College preparation, Business, ishing course tor High School graduates. Music, Art, Postgraduate, Secretarial, Home-making, Kinderga 
Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts and House hold Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Exprese rs ag err Ser . hi wht orig rege 2 ee ae 
Science. Military Training. Gymnasium an aeoes, AN Secretarial) Work. | Girls, South Napk oa Pee eer ie 
thi a " ro h t End . d - tal a d High, healthful location New gymnasium and tiled 4) Girls, South Naples, Maine P 
J athletic field. 77th year. Endowed. Catalogue. | on the slope of the Lehigh — swimming pool. | EUGENE H. LEHMAN. Director Jj 
‘ * | Mountains Near New basketball, skating, ri 
] L.L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, Kingston, Pa, | York and Phil: adelphia. etc. Aesthetic and 
1] Bishop Ethelbert Dancing Address 
’ | | ; 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 














JN =: 
Fishburne Military School 
Located in be 
Waynesboro, Virginia | building: sane , 
st andard ns 
: 42nd year. New $100,000 fireproof building. A mod- | rs : 
ern high-standard school located in the Blue Ridge 
~ Mountains. Small classes of not more than 10 cadets | 
to each teacher secure individual attention for every | nts fr 
boy Prepares for universities and business life. Kate | catalogue and 
3600. Catalogue. Annual Spring Encampment. A college preparatory school for girls in its W. E. _MARTIN, Ph.D.., President 


>”) 53rd year. Advanced and general courses 

Major Morgan H. Hudgins no a? © Music, Expression and the Home-Making 

Principal, Box 420 y War Dept. Arts are elective. Twenty-eight miles from 

Chicago in a well-known residence suburb. 

Twelve acre campus on Lake Michigan. 

Gymnasium, swimming pool, out-of-door 
sports, horseback riding. Catalog 


MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
Box 331, Lake Forest, Illinois 





Box E, Bristol, Va. 
































NORTHWESTERN 


MILITARY 
AND NAVAL_ 
ACADEMY 


70 Miles 
from Chicago 












A Famous Old New England Country School 
Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science and 
Home Management. Strong Courses in Instrumental and Vocal Music. Modern Languages. rhe 
school, home and gymnasium are eac h in separate buildings. Large new sleeping porch. Fine new 
Y.W.C.A. swimming pool. Military drill. Horseback riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. Ex- 
tensive grounds. All sports. Live teachers. Upper and lower school 0 pupus. 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 
MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 30 Howard Street, WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


College preparatory 
.very improvement in 
sanitation, heating and 
lighting. Fireproof. A fixed price covers board, 
tuition, uniforms and all necessary expenses, includ 
ing pocket money. Limit 200. Early registration 
necessary, School maintains annual Summer Schoo! 
and Naval Camp. Catalog. Address 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis. 
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miles 
from 


Boston 










Send for New 
Year Book 
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Drew Seminary A 


Clarence Paul McClelland, Pres., Box 414, Carmel, N. Y. 


FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate and 
examination. Many girls, however, after leaving 
high school do not wish to goto college. But often 
they desire advanced work in a new environment 
with competent instructors, and to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
elective. Al] subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for 
entre 

Special work in voice, piano, violin, ’cello, harp 
and pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. Six buildings with 
pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. Al! the opportunities of Bos- 
ton in Music, Art and historical associations are 
freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

Excellent Secretarial Courses. Courses in Business 
Management; Costume Design, Home Decoration. 

A girl after leaving grammar school can begin 
her studies at Mount Ida and continue them until 
she has an education equivalent to two years in 
College, taking through her whole course an elect- 
ive program. 

Junior College Courses. Some rooms with hot 
and cold water. For 1921-22, early application is 
necessary to secure e han eed 

Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 27. 


1677 SUMMIT sT.. NEWTON, Mass. 


nce. 





Breet mal 
withedel: ghtful home li fe. 












































A School 


The Gateway ica; 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 








for Girls 


Aim—Full Development of TrueWomanhood 


-Penn Hall 5:%°° 





Hleg re Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art 
$ b estic Scien Courses. Certitic ate privilezes. 
t All teres rsports New «) mnasium and swimming 
1 pool Kooms th private bath uy each year 
spent at Atlantic Ci Work not interrupted 

Kates, 3800. Catalogue and views. Address 


Box R, Chambersburg, Pa 











Cohe A lary jon School 














FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin., 




















In a quiet college town Surr¢ ounded by open roll- | 
ing country. Outdoor ac is stressed. Horse- | 
back-riding, canoeing, hikin h 
to artand music in Philadelphia = sf 
4 colleze preparatory school ‘ 
with except eu | 
with exceptional culty Lewisburg Seminary | 
Domestic and Fine Art 
H- cout dh Rg * z.. aed - a For Girls In the mountains near White Sulphur 
refined home Life Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2300 ft. alti- 
Graduate school tude. College preparatory. Elective courses. 
Gables f t-14). ¢ Two years of college work. Music, Art, Home 
log for each school Economics and Expression. Terms $450, Cata- 
MR. and MAS. H. M. CRIST | # log on request Address 
Principals . . 2 
LEWISBURG SEMINARY 
Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. Box 76 Lewisburg, W. Va. | 
T 
ENROLL NOW 
in tl hool you wish to enter this fall. It is disappointing 
to be 1 ted by tl hool you have selected, merely because 
its application list is closed. Avoid this by enrolling now. 
If you al har Inv dith ult ] cting scho yI, The Educa- 
tional Bureau of this m e will be glad to give you its 
assistan¢ Write at once to the Educational Bureau 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 
{ 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


For Young Women 
Gainesville, Georgia, 50 
Miles North of Atlanta 
Combines best features of SCHOOL, CLUB and HOME 

Standard courses leading to the degrees of 
B.A., B.O. and Mus.B. Special students in 
art — household economics— secretarial 
branches and physical culture. 

Brenau Means Refined Gold 


Faculty of 40 college graduates— student body of 
500, thirty states represented— non-sectarian, seven fra- 
ternities _Home-like atmosphere, 
Student Self-Government. 


democratic pint, 

Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 buildings, including 
up-to-date gymnasium with swimming pool. Healthful 
climate in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 


For particulars address: 


We invite your inspection. 


BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 














GUNSTON HALL 


A Select Washington School for Girls 
Highest standards in general, college 
preparatory, and graduate courses. 
For illustrated catalogue address: 

MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal 

1908 Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 








New Schoo! 


PARK 


for Girls and 
Young Wome: n 


Aju €College 


By-the-Sea Gultport Miss 


| The South's 
-GULF- 


The beauty and completeness of equip- 


ment, the attractive buildings and 

the unusual strength of the 
faculty, and the wonderful location 
offer to discriminating patrons the 


finest educational advantages in the 
congenial and healthful climate of 
the Gulf Coast 


Highe 
room 
sports 


campus 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


st scholastic standards in class 
and studio. Land and water 
Outdoor life the whole year. 


Illustrated Catalog on request. Address 


Gulf-Park, eutenienaiads Miss. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Cole Ee for Women 


Established 1827 50 Minutes from St. Louis 








































Campus, ideally situated on high eleva- 
tion, covers 114 acres of beautiful wood- 
lend. Three million dollars in equipment 
and endowment offers exceptional 
educational advantages. 


Lasell Seminary 


A school that holds fast to all that is best of 
Old New England ideals for training of girls. A 
school that recognizes and meets the demands 
of complex, modern life by bringing to girls the 
best instruction in everything that helps to 
true, healthful womanhood. 


The course of study, from first year high 
school grades through two years work for high 
school graduates, ranges widely through aca- 
demic and special elective courses. Unusual 
training in Home Economics, Music, Art, Col- 
lege Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
Ideally situated for access to culture advan- 
tages of Boston. Outdoor sports and gym- 
nasium., 


Two and four year college courses conferring de- 
grees. Special vocational courses in Home 
Economics, Art, Expression, Journalism, Busi- 
ness. Unusual opportunity to develop musical 
talents under competent instructors. Supervised 
athletics. Well-equipped gym. Swimming pool. 
Fall term opens Sept. 13th. Early application 
advisable. For catalog, address 


J. L. ROEMER, D. D., President 
BOXH - ST.CHARLES, MISSOURI 


Woodland Park 
The Junior Department for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 
Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A. M., Assoc. Principal 


140 Woodtiand Road, Auburndale, 
Massachusetts. 














1853 Maryland College 1921 | 
ee TT COURSES— College Preparatory. College, B.A., B.1 


Domestic Science, B.S Music 
Zs M Rs. ier’s Cert dai eaovossion. a. &, | 


te. | 


A Junior College for Women 
Two years at Hardin same as 
freshman and sophomore at 
universities. Endowed. Excep- 
tional advantages in Music, 
Art, Expression Hot and cold 
running water in rooms. For 
catalog address the Dean. 


HARDIN COLLEGE 


Mexico Missouri 





Hardin 
College 


Mexico, Missouri 














apvaNrAgrs —¢ 
1 32 States, 
» near W 
| pe ol, private 


ths, set bowls, non-sectarian, ideal size, {| 
| personal care Address Box R, Lutherville, Md. | } 


“Fairfax tall 


500-foot e 


Years’ History, St rong Facult y, Girls 
les from Baltin % - 





1, fireproot [ 


























An established school. 


- Faculty buiit by years 
An accredited 


: - Y A select school for girls in the* Valley of Virginia. of selection. Many 
Junior College near Kansas City College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, raduates Bipot 
Music, Art, Expression, Science, Literature and Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb rail: positions of responst- 
Domestic Science. Strong faculty. For catalog road or a a a Rt ae = a 
a Staunton 2L acre estate, beautiful homelike building, 
and view book address Hi, om : 
igh alitude, unexcelled scenery. F inest spring Lithia) 
1. M. WILLIAMS, A.M.. D.D.. Pres. A 50 Stale St., Lexington, Missouri water in Virginia, Horseback riding, tennis, . 
















basketball, river sports. Terms $475. Catalog. 





THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S Educational 
Bureau will help you solve the problem of your child's future John Noble Maxwell, 





training. _—=See announcement on page 8 President an! 
VIRGINIA COLLEGE | ™‘e.tzitn* 


buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Val- 
ley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of 
scenery. Elective, Preparatory and CollegeCourses, 
—— Music, Art, Ex- 
| pression, Domes- 


\| 

| 

For Young Women Box F, Roanoke, Va. | 

One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 

} | 
| 

| | 

| 

} 

| 


P. st Normal K er 
ten, Swin Athlet Large New Gymnasium. Catalog. 
“M. H. REASER, Soh D Pres,, Box 455, Jenkintown, Pa. 

















tic Science, un- 
| der the direction 

of European and 
American In- 
structors. Super- 


HOOD COLLEGE 


For Youngs Women lerick Marsiand 





A modern College. home advantages, acces- | 
vised athletics ble to National Capitol and other historic 
Students from imei True to American ide ale and tradi tions, 
32 states. For Unexcelled health record. 45 acres-- our own 
catalog address farm, garden, and dairy 























Mattie P. Harris, || | Standard A.B. and B.S courses, the lat- 

President } ter including ra ears of Home Eco- 
nomics Accredited courses in 

Mrs. Gertrude Ha Harris Boatwright, Vice-President | Polaaten. kivo Music Artand —— 
Expression. Terms 8450 to 
$500. For catalog and booklet 


f views, apply to 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes fram New 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 
cational departments. Separate school for 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
cational training. For eithercatalog address 






JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. D., li : 
resident 


Box R, Frederick, Maryland 











P SHORTER COLLEGE, ROME, GA. 





FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN] = An Institution for the Higher Education of Young Woman 
rare health record. = ¥ Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees, Music, Art and Domestic Science. Able, experienced 
pirator “Spe : for Hie! yah cect X | | faculty from best American and European Universities. 
j Expressi hte reonal seus In the shadow of the mountains of Georgia, the most healthful and beautiful section. 200 Acres, 





n 
nanners, character. Sports: Large grounds. beautiful lake, golf, tennis, gymnasium. Concrete fireproof buildings, every room connected with 

indents from every section. Rate 5 study and private bath. Fifteen units required for unconditional entrance Catalog on application. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, dor 914, Buena Vista,Va. \ A. W. VAN HOOSE, President Box 12 ROME, GEORGIA 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG | WOMEN 








THE SEMPLE SCHOOL 


A day and boarding school 
for girls opposite New York's 
most picturesque spot— Cen- 


tral Park It is the aim of 
the school to broaden the in- 


telligence, inculeate social graces and insure the 
happiness of each pupil College Preparatory, 
Post Graduate Secretarial, Finishing Courses, 
Music, Art, - anguages, Dramatic Art, Domestic 
Science. Social life Week-end trips to country 
estate. Or ate joor sport 


MRS. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal 
241-245 Central Park West, Box R, New York City 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 














FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
; ‘ Healthful location 
in Allegher Mts 
School park land 
of LO acres. Six 
modern ke 
build 
girls.T! 
yarati ‘ 
“The Mountain School” = Ptr ancve examina. 
tions, held at the school. Libera! courses for girls 
not going to college. Exceptional Faculty. Strong 
Music Dept.. with unusual equipment Fine and 
A plied Arts, Domestic Science, Gymnasium and 
mming Athlet Training and Dancing. 
Me n Line ~~ i RR 


STRATED CATALOGUB 
P.S. MOULTON Seemmannets ALVAN R GRIER, Pres 
Box 155, Birmingham, Pa 


Secretarial Training 


The Washington School for Secretaries is 
recognized by firms and individuals of prom- 
ce because of the proficiency of its graduates. 











Inen 

Exclusive leadership in the field of secretarial 
nstruction has been attained by emphatic con- 

centration on but one activity. Surroundings 
nd location are ideal for correct, efficient study. 


Course 8 months. Ask for catalogue. 


Washington School for Secretaries 
(A Select School ) 
Washington, D. C. 














AKELEY HALL }%03! (050 Hep 
fi id picturesque Ci- 
tion on Lake Michigan. Colleg ~~ ratory and general 
vUrses Individual attention. ae r sports and 
system*t physical training strated ear 
b address The Principal, Mary ‘He len Yerk s, Box 
345K, Grat id Haven, M ch. 
A achoo! for giris, “a 


ASHLEY HALL 








variet t ur s 
1 bt r tion for en to the best w 3 
be t 1 old « ; es, with 1 ’ 
,ent. Swimr hern advantages in 
ao I nate ext 
Mary V MeB pal, ¢ irleston, Ss, ¢ 
For Young Women 
> > l > > ys 
Av erett Co lege 62nd Session 
I r ve , vear colleve Mus Art 
Express D. en s e, Commer ete. Modern 
ee ; rary. lab NU resident student 


JAMES P 


Mary Baldwin Seminary ¢ 
I Sept. 8th. In] SI 


I ty 2 I strated catalog 
CRAFT, President, Box RB, DANVILLE, VA 


or Young Ladies 
stablished 1842 


] ? h Va 
~ 3 f " t ( . 4 at s Vea 
I ty I , Art, I n and 
wy) 5 Atl »  Cata 

\ ‘TO \ 
Cambridge - Haskell; ry selioot 
M raern j , =a “hat thm ia ‘Sosete 

Ca ge a Boston ine n 

MARY E HASKELL Pr i 36-40 Concord Avenue CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


es of the national capital are «¢ 1 
aa residence scl for wirls Ask r sen ror 
‘ ssi ( vy mt Meantime wr for 
catulog jress CHEVY CH Fr SCHOO x Freder 
ker st Parr ton, Ph.D... He aster, Washington. 14 
FAIRMONT. *." jee! for rts, 330 

ear Large campus in_ best 

residential section of cit Outdoor life nbined with 
cultural lvantages National Capital Two-year 
irses for } scl 1] grad tes; a college prepar 

‘ id special « ses. | slogue, address Mr 
an vd Sees Arthar Ran Princi, te ". shington, D.C 


Forest Park College 2 Barre testes! 










BY-THE-SEA 
Suburban to ow, York City 
M 


Glen Eden, Etmwood Park, 
Stamford, Connecticut 


®  ODr.F. M. Townsend, 





Illinois Woman’s College 


A STANDARD COLLEGE 
Endowed 


Fully accredited by universities for 
graduate work and by State Boards of 
Edueation, Degrees granted in Liberal 











Arts, Music and Home Economics. 
Special courses in Secretarial, Physi- 
cal Training, ete Exceptional oppor 
tunities in Music for ‘Teachers and 
Public School Supervisors 

6 Buildings, Campus 7 a res Mus ic Hall, Gym 
nasium, Swimming Pool r 

all ou r activities. F 





Woman's College, Box D, Jacksonville 




















S8th Year “Highest Virginia Standards” 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
s for High Scl 1 Graduat 


Attractive two-year <« r 


. 
ys 


z 
Scier S 





n ‘is 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. | 


| 
| 
| 
L 


oapel LOU DOUN SEMIN ARY, 





Winchester, 
Virginia. 


r e of young n. Delightful loca 
t ‘sl nandoah Vall “I erary and Bu 
iy antage sin M she » L inguages. 





il 
t se nd. Ter 
ss “MISS: KATHI RINI y , R. G GL ASS. ~ Pres. 
For Girls. 


i alee Jane Grey School £2" Git!s. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Advanced 
pe for High School graduates. Music, Business 





mw exer 


Course, Gymnastics and outdoor sports. 
A_VIRGINA JONES, A. B., Prin., Binghamton, New York. 

S, MIssoURT, WY DOWN wate Larage rage 
HOSMER HALL, ; 4. Boarding and 
> Da v Sc ’ olf r Girls. College 
rses. Music, Express . Arts and 
eget si ye ees Roe rn 

niversit 





UELMA H "BENTON. ‘.. ”., “Pr neil 


ress © 





ST 


PAUL. 


OAK HALL, Yo end 


MINNESOTA, 
Sth year. Boar d- 
School 
Music 
swimming pool. 
MR. AND 
Avenue, 


general Strong 
arts Gymnasium, 
Skating. Send for booklet 
Moore, Principals, 582 Holly 


ory and 
usehold 
is. Riding. 

RovAL A 


Pine Manor 

of secondary 

th emphasis on subjects 
management. Catalog. 

Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall. WELLESLEY. MASS. 

Linden Hall s Seminary ; te mace 
A para M Art, D 


! Postgrad rate Junior D 


Pa. (near Lancaster) 
t } y 


Preparat: 


A school for home efficiency. 
Two-year course for graduates 
Higher cultural studies 
pertaining to home 


schools. 


rk Set 


Kev. F.W. STENGEL, Prin. Box 137, Lititz, 
\ Mt. Gr 


ri vi ANITA, ¢ j ROOK 
Miss Sayward’s School |?) > 
' t td . I t horse 


Write De 


M pa 


Saint Mary’s Scheel (Episcopal) 


en Eoen 


For ih School Gi and Graduates 


. 

A sch for retined girls twelve to eighteen years 

Se} oe chool for girls eizht to twelve Beautiful 

surroundings Athletics Physical culture. sound 
holarshiy Four hours from Chicago. Address 

REV. F. CARRINGTON, LL.D., Dean, Knoxville, tl. 

Southfield Point Hall PorGares | 

a sutifully located on Long Island Sound. Inter 
eliate General and College Preparatory Courses 

Mi isic, Gymnastics, Athletics and Sports. Address 


JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B.A., Principal, 

12 Davenport Drive STAMFORD, CONN 
TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Successful preparation for all colleges for women, 

and for universities. General and Special Course 
Fire eproof SC hool and re side nce —— Science 
Art Stud ground. Catalogue 
MISS FREDONIA. ALLEN, ‘Principal 


| 
=. | 
| 


| 


SUMMER CAMPS 











Apply Now 


HERE is admittedly no sum- 
mer vacation which offers a 
healthful 


good time than a summer camp 


more and all-round 


But select your camp wisely and 
make your application early, for 
there are far fewer reliable camps 


than 


Be like the early bird; — and 


write us if we can be of assistance. 


there are eager campers. 


We know camps because we have 
visited and investigated them. 


Apply, without charge, to 
The Educational Director 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42d Street 
New York City 








WETOMACHEK CAMPS FOR GIRL 


Under the management of 
beers CHICAGO NORMAL Sé er OF ge = Epre ATION 
r Camps. Ji 


J Fo 
A trong f : selor —— required. Wee for bok et. 
Registrar, | ‘Box Rk. $026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





POWERS LAKE 
WISCONSIN 


nd Sen 


~ SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES 
__ FOR YOUNG WOMEN _ 


Wheaton College for Women 





Miss White's s 7 :~ “Girls 
4136 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bos arding z and De ty Dep: artments. College Prepar- 

I rses. For catalogue and informatio 

peel MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A.B., A.M., Principal 


Design Costumes Costume 


Milliner 
ind Fashion Illustration taught by 
and illustrators. Largest school of Costume 
ludividual instruction; students may enter any 


Fashion Academy, Inc., 21 E. 79th St., New York City 
Scottish Rite "Temple, San Francisco 


The School of Domestic Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture for Women 


SUMMERAND WINTER TERMS, LIMITED REGISTRATION 
4 Brattle Street _Cambridge, Mass. 
WorcesterDomestic ScienceSchool 


Normal and Home-muaking courses 


Desig 
y Design 





One and two-year 

Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, diet 

tians. Normal Domestic Science training. Red Cross 

Work. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens 

Oct. 4th, 1921 Address 

MRS. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Roac, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Such are the children of today. Just 
what sort of citizens they are to be 


depends upon the education with which 
you provide them. To assist parents in 
the wisest and happiest selection of the 
school best suited to their child’s needs 
the purpose and function of The 
Educational Bureau of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
Write todav 
33 W. 42nd Street New York City 


is 























The Red Book Magazine 





THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S EDUCATIONAL GUIDE 
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CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC AND SCHOOLS OF ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ARTS 





Music 
Center 


SLbuisville | Sones 
CONSERVATORY | le _ 


oF MUSIc \ 


Noted for Individual — 
and Personal Attentio 
Success of our system -. ree ial 
individual training andassistance 
assures success of graduates in big 
positions, Special attention to & 
thosewho wish toenter profession | 
as teachers or through Lyceum 
and concert work. Largest, most 
complete conservatory in theg® 
South. Private and class lessons in Music, 
oxpre: ssion, 
, Super visors and Normal Courses & 





t he hautauqua Courses. 
y private pockess every session, " 
complete orchest Comfortable dor- 
mitory for women : stadents. Write today 
for full information 

5. W. Se. enna, President 











242 West Broadw: Louisvill-, K 


















‘Teachers’ Course; Lyceum 
Course; Dramatic Course and | \ 
General Culture Course \ 
Graduates eligible to teach 
in N. Y. State Public Schools 
Dormitories and Auditorium. 
For catalogue address \ 


THE REGISTRAR . 
| 115 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. ¥ ) 


Be Stee reretcns Senter en YS 


Alberti erti School of “Expression 


ynnected with Stuart Walker’s Companies and Young 
People’s Theatre. Summer and regular courses. 


ARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK CITY 


American Conservatory 
Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Sth season. Summer Normal session 6 weeks. Josef 
Lhevinne and David Bispham, guest teachers. Apply 
ow. For free catalog, address 
John J. Hattstaedt Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 

















° e . 
Detroit Conservatory of Music 
47th Year. Francis L. York, M.A., President 
Ren »wned faculty of 70. Summer Session, five weeks, 
june 27, July 30. Dormitory accommodations. Exam- 

ons free. For catalog address: 
dames <M. Bell, See., Dept. 19, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART Frank Damrosch 








Director 
nd is ho rol Provides a thor« agin und « gen stig e 
il ucat I es, and is equipped to give hi ghe 
tages to most eptional talent Address Secretary 


1 20 Conneaut pen NM. ¥.CrrYy 


The Ithaca Academy of Public School Music 


sociated with the Ithaca Conseryatory of Music. Fall term opens 

eptember 19th. Course approved by New York State Department 
Instruction, includes band and orchestra instruction, theoretical 

asses and private instruction in voice and piano. Co-educational. 
mitories. For catalogue address 


THE REGISTRAR, 315 De Witt Park, ITHACA, N. Y. 




















Lake Forest University School of Music 
rses in all branches of music Faculty of college standing 
nternational training. Delighttul dormitories for girls on col- 
vuupus. Governed by influential board of trustees. School year 
September 16. Address Registrar for free book of views and catalog. 

LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 12, LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory 


Summer Normal Session six weeks—June 20—July 30 

neludes present faculty and guest teachers. All 

Branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Register Now. 
ELIAS DAY, Director 

Box 43, 601-3 Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 


M of ELOCUTION 

The National School f5'RGvorv 

Che oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 

Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical training. 

Fnuglish, Dramatie Art, Professional and Finishing 

Course. Dormatories. For Catalog, address 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Frin,, Pennsylvania, "hiladelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 

















Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


Advanced study of music in all branches. Faculty 
oO Qf 40 specialists. High school course or equivalent 
red. Courses lead to degree Mus. B. Students enjoy the 
tual and social advantages of Oberlin College. Send for catalog. 
A ees DIRECTOR, OBERLIN, OHIO. 








OU have no more important problem than the 
choice of the best school for your children. Upon 
request The Red Book Magazine's Educational 
Bureau, 33 West 42nd Street, New York, will be glad 
to furnish you valuable information on this vital subject. 














| Training Course. Degreesconferred. Military Band School of Piano Tuning in Connecti 
Dept. Twocomplete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. a ig meee yr in« soncert work. All instruments, 
Reciprocal Relations with Univ. of Pa. Dormitories ng . Mm atic i os ya al Tri aining., Grad- 
/ i d. Write for book. Bares Ss usica ublic Speaking and Physical 
for women. Instruction the year round. Wri * Tathins Denastmenth alaitia to teach in ¥. 
GILBERT RAYNOLD COMBS, Director State Public Schools. Master Courses with world 
. 


| Box R, Broad and Reed Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. opens September 22 




































































Incorporated 


Over Half a Century in the Front Rank 
of American Music Schools 


An unsurpassed faculty of Musicians and Masters of Inter- 
national reputation. 


The diploma from this institution carries with it an unusual dis- 
tinction because of the many conspicuous artists which it has trained. 

Departments: Master, Artist, Normal, and Public School Music. Broadest 
opportunity for advanced work in Repertoire, Theory and Composition, Orches- 
tral Training, Opera, Ensemble, and Appearances with Orchestra. 

Attractive residence buildings, located in beautifully wooded grounds within 
easy access of all that Cincinnati offers in Music and Art, afford delightful 
environment for work. Professional engagements for graduates. 










































Master Violin Class under Eugene Ysaye, The Incomparable Violinist 
For Catalog and Terms Address 


Miss BERTHA BAUR, Directress, Highland Ave and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RATES 


“ <QOMBS>_ 
CONSERVATORY 2 ATORY 0f MUSIC | 


37th year. Individual Instruction. Personal Super- 
vision. All branches, theoretical and applied. 


A school of Public Performance. Teachers’ Normal | Ithaca Conservatory of Music 

















































































famous artists in = copertmente, School year 





THE REGISTRAR, 1s" Dewitt Park, ITHACA, N. Y. 



































Ls ‘Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres e 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
‘ Pig 42nd year. Degrees granted. Address American Academy 
‘ F a. HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington 
_ Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


he ——— || of Dramatic Arts 


FOUNDED 1878 
Theodore Thomas, First Musical Director enamantinatbeate 


x FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The College of Music iE ae ap : 
er ‘ The leading institution for Dramatic 
of Cincinnati and Expressional Training in Amer- 


































































































Elm Street, adjoining Music Hall ica. Connected with Charles Froh 
’ “ 

Music, Dramatic Art and Languages man s Empire Theatre and Companies s. 

in all branches taught exclusively by | For information apply to 

experienced artist teachers. Dormi- 

tory for young ladies. Advantages | THE SECRETARY 

equal to most famous European insti- | . 

tutions. For catalog address, J. H. Thaman, Mer. 177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 





















































Molding a Child’s Character 


is a more hazardous proposition than shaping a pliant mass of clay whose sub- | 
stance does not harden under the hand of the molder. It is, therefore, gravely 
important that the most impressionable years of a child’s life be spent in the 
right environment, under a wise and understanding tutelage. 




































































It is often impossible, however, for a parent to know the comparative advantages | 
of several schools. For such a parent the Educational Bureau of THE RED Book 
MAGAZINE stands as a ready counselor. 























If you wish help in choosing a school write to the Educational Bureau, THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City, and state what 
kind of school you wish, the age and sex of your child, the locality you prefer 
and the amount you wish to expend. 
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CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC AND SCHOOLS ¢ OF ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 


SCHOOLS FOR KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 








en = © & op-¥ 670) 
An Institution of National Prominence 


Accredited courses 


EXPRESSION 


OPERA 


Unsurpassed faculty 
renowned artists. Spe 


Fall term begins Sx 
catalog describing 


R. B. JONES, Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


King-Smith Studio-School | 


of Washington and Paris 
A school for young women wishing to 
study Music (all branches), modern Languages, 
Painting, Sculpture, Drama, Dancing, Expression, 
etc. No course presc ribed; tuition according to 
subjects elected. Ideal artistic surroundings; un- 
usual social advantages. Week of opera in New York. 
Write for information to 
Director, KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
1712 New Hampshire Avenue WASHINGTON, D. C 
__—COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 


University of Louisville—College of Dentistry 


Offers a four year course leading to D. D.S. degree. 
Term opens Sept. 19th, 1921. Registration closes 
Sept. 30th. Classes limited to 50. Co-educational. 
Address H. B. TILESTON, M. D., D. D.S., Dean, Box 192, Louisville, Ky. 


cial courses for 

teachers and soloists leading to the 

Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 


leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


vj U S | om LANGUAGES 


DANCING 


of more than 80 instructors, including many world 


Free Master School 


pt. 12. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
this great institution and its many advantages, address 











ALVIENE SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 
Each department a large school] in 

itself. Academic, Technical and DRAMATIC 

ie actical Training. Students’ Schoo! STAGE 
heatre and Stock Co. Afford New * 

York Appearances. Write for cata- PHOTO-PLAY 

logue, mentioning study desired. AND 


TS 
R. C. IRWIN, Secretary DANCE AR 
63. Ww. 7nd St. ben bona at Re, Nowe VOT 




















SCHOOL OF ART 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Successors to the Church School of Art. 
Two year courses in Commercial Art, Interior Decora 
tion, Costume Design. Industri al Art and Normal Art 
atalog add : 


| Charlotte Russell Partridge, , Director, 158 Mason Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 








WO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dz ancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors 


Thorough preparation in al) branches under strong 
faculty of experienced men and women 

Our gr: aduates are filling the most responsible posi. - 
tions in the country. High School graduates fror 
accredited schools admitted without ex smination. 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


18th Session Opens September 26, 1921 


We are now in our new building in a fine residential 
sec tion of Chicago—within walking distance of twoof 
Chicago’s finest Parks an do f the Chicago University 

New gymnasiums—new classrooms and laboratorics— 
new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities and 
equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


“or illustrated catalog address 
Frances Mussel(man,Principal, 
Bow 2s, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 

Chicago, Illinois 



























Normal School of Physical Education 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
EARN to bea Director of Physical Train- 
ing or a Playground Director, in Schools, 


Y.W.C.A.’s, clubs, big plants—pleasant, re- 
munerative work. Standard course,complete 
tri al ning; superb equipment, outdoor and 
indoor gymnasiums, swimming _p¢ ols, ath- 
letic fie ‘Ids, etc. games, esthetic and folk 
dancing, page antry, Girl Scout courses. 
Low tuition, plea isan t environment. 

A r istrated catalog 


Dr. Linda M. Roth, Dean, Box 130, Battle Creek, Mich. 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
35th year. Fits for teaching, physical training. recrea 
tional and pla ground work. Appointment Bureau. Dor 
mitories. 12 buildings. Enclosed campus, Camp on Sound 
with assembly hall, boat. house, athletic field, 250 acres. 


The Sargent School ‘¢,Pbysic*! 
Established 1881 


Address for booklet 
DR. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


Fanwwweerevaredtn 








PHYSICAL | 
EDUCATION 


Two year course leading to 
well paid positions inschools, 
colleges, universities, com- ! 
munity centres, industrial 
xymnasiums, banks, depart- 
ment stores, ete. Free grad- 
vate placing bureau. Strong 
faculty. Swimming pool, gymnasiums, tennis, dancing 
auditorium Summer Session with course designed spe- 
cially for teachers. View book and catalog on request. Address 


AMERICAN 4, PHYSICAL 
COLLEGES y) EDUCATION 


Accredited ‘o-educationo§ 
Address Dept. R-7, 4200 Grand gece Chicago 











ITHACA SCHOOL of 
Physical Education 
Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Director 


Normal Course for men and@ 
(Ay Women two years. Grad- \ 
uates eligible to teach in 

OH snes York State Public 

Schools. Athletic Coach- 

ing Course — one year. Under 

Dr. Sharpe and “Jack"’ Moakley 

of 1920 American 

Special courses to 

needs. Dormi- 






Head Coach 

Olympic team. 
suit individual 
tories. Fall Term opens Septem- 
ber 19th. For catalogue address 


| REGISTRAR, 215 DeWITT PARK, ITHACA, N. Y. 

















I E-hate) > - I 
Me thier lacae 
" and Elementary 


College 


Fine — training, excellent 
social spirit, happy home life, cultural 
advantages of a great city. 

Two-year kindergarten course, kin- 
dergarten diploma. Two-year elemen- 
tary course, elementary diploma. Three- 
year kindergarten - elementary course, 
kindergarten-elementary diploma. Four- 
year course, normal diploma and degree. 

Five dormitories on college grounds. 
School accredited in Illinois and else 
where. Graduates in demand 

For Catalog and Book of Views 
Address Box 92 


2944 Michigan Blvd. Chicago, IL. 


| MISS ILLMAN’S SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS 


Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses j 
| Primary methods. Practice Kindergartens. Home-like 
students’ residence, For particulars, address 


| A. T. ILLMAN, Prin., Box R, 3600 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS *X2eRoanten primar 


TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Affiliated with New York University. Faculty of wide 
reputation. Residence for Students. Graduates placed 
in excellent positions. Catalog. 


Address Miss Harriette 
ay ag Mills, Principal, Nine R, New York University 
sidg., 


Washington Square, New York City. 
Oberlin Kindergarten 
| Primary Training School — Oberlin, Ohio 


| Accredited. Two-year course. Prepares for Kindergar- 
| ten and Primary Teaching. Practice teaching. Admis 
sion to our residence halls in order of pane ation. For 
address MISS ROSE R. DEAN Im Street. 
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Select the Right School 


Upon the wisdom of your decision 


may rest your future success 


If you are having difficulty in 
making a decision, the intimate 
and comprehensive information 
supplied by our Educational 
Bureau is at your service. 
In order that information sent 
you may be reliable, all data 
supplied by this Bureau is 
gathered through a personal 
visit to the school. 
A more detailed description of 
our Educational service will be 
found on page 8 of this magazine 
or may be obtained by writ- 
ing to: 


Educational Bureau 


The Red Book Magazine 


33 West 42nd St. New York City 
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BUSINESS COLLEGES _ 


lwo-Year , Course (Calle loge Grade) 


COLLEGE OF MINING ENGINEERING 


Mining Engineer 


A great profession not overcrowded. The 
Michigan College of Mines (est. 1886) located 

in the heart of one of the greatest copper mining 
districts of the world offers a unique combination 
of theoretical instruction with practical experi- 
ence ina four year course which can be completed 
in three calendar years, Its breadth affords foun. 
dation for expert specialization in that field of 
engineering which most appeals to the student. 
Great mines, mills, smelters, electrolytic and 
power plants are practically a part of the college 
equipme nt and constitute a factor of enormous 
value in the course of instruction. Managers of 
large operations regularly tecture to classes. 
Region affords unusual opportunities for weolog- 
ical study. Nine buildings. Advanced Methods, 
Vigorous Athletics, Bowling. Billiards, Toboggan- 
ing M. Men Make Good.’ 

For pk. E. book, 
Houghton, Mich. 


Michigan College of Mines 





address 258 College Ave., 











__ COLLEGES OF PHOTOGRAPHY _ 





Learn Photography 


»od-paying positions in the best studios in the 

untry await men and women who prepare them- 

selves now. For 26 years we have successfully taught 

Photography, Photo-Engraving 

an ree-Color Work 

graduat rent $35 te $100 a We assist them 

» secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 

urself for an advanced position at better pay. 

lerms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best 
school of its kind. Write for catalog ¢od:y. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois 















Learn Photogra 
Motion 


succe 





Pictur re-Portrait Commins 
sful 





from a 


hotographer 


progres- 

v »perating, studios 
he largest cities 

Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 

Easy and pleasant occupation. Big 
and for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


269 Broadway, New York City 
and 134 So. Clark St., Chicago, in. 
e months’ complete course, all 
2a. Day and night classes, ex- 
structors. ree use of up-to- 
equipment jasy payments, 
Cali or write for free catalogue Y. 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 























PHOTOGRAPHER | 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, the 
exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography offers you and how to 
avail yourself of theseudvantages. 
Motion Sete Cemmaeete-Cartentne 
nurse. Practical i tion. Modern Equipr ae 
ig classes. Easy terms. Cameras and Materials furt ed 


fmt. TheSchool of Reco »gnized Superiority. Call or write forcatalog No. 2. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York OR 505 State &., Brooklyn 





nstru 


SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
Learn Mechanical Dentistry 


A pleasant, dignified Three to nine | 
mor course—day or evening. No previous knowl- 
eige required. Great demand. Send for catalog No. 31. 

| BODEE SCHOOLS OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
W, 52d St.. N -Y. 15th & Walnut Ste., Philadelphia 








profession. 
ths 








“SCHOOL OF “ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
men with training are in de 
re er For more than a quarter 


Electrical 
entury, this school has 


training men of emataten ‘and limited time, forthe 

electrical industries. Condensed course in Electrical 

enables grad- 

ngineering :: a s tosecure 

d positions 

and promotions. Theoretical and Prac ‘tical i lectricity. 

Mati matics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanical 

Draw g. Stuc lents construct dynamos, install wiring anc 1 
almachinery. Course withdiploma complete = | 


In One Year | 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped tireproof dormitories, 
dining hall, laboratories, shops. 

Free catalog. 28th year opens Sept. 28, 1921. 

BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
115 Takoma Ave., Washington. D. C. 


Business 











for young men. A complete training in all essentials for executive positions. 
F ACCOUNTING Cow Grade) also completed in two years. Leads to C.P.A. 
° Save two > youre time by taking one of these two courses rather than a four years’ course 
“ requiring both. Special students admitted to both courses. 
D ther resident (College Grade) courses: Secretarial and 
E 
D 
1 
8 
7 
9 Largest Institution of its Kind in the World 


L Send for Special Catalog to J. D. Smith, 18 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. i 


diministration 


degree. 


Burdett graduates in demand. 
Normal. High-grade faculty, 


COLLEGE 











Bryant & Stratton Business College 


65th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. 


BOX R, 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Hy For more tl € 

Eastman School of Business 25235 (2:3,0 
t coll Thorough training in every busi 

. Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial 

Soth sexes. Has trained « ),000 
Open allyear. Enter any week- 

Poughkeepsie, Box 646 .% 


GAINES 
Your Position is Assured 


With the Knowledge of Gregg Shorthand | 


SPECIAL SECRETARIAL COURSES. 
Ask for catalogue. Address Principal, 


Gre gg School © North Michizan Avenue 







purses, ver 


Catalog 








NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








SH O04 Cm 
(4 UM WOLD’ afeh cot 


ng 


16 Departments offering, in addition to the usual commer 
cialcourses, training inthe Executive, Administrative ,Sec- 
retarial branches leading 
to positions paying trom $1900 to $5000 a Year 
Courses include Business Philosophy, Business Adminis- 
tration, Advertising and Salesmanship, etc. Positions 
guaranteed. Write today for College Year Book and 
details of our Money-Saving Advance Enrollment Plan. 
RANSOMERIAN BUSINESS SCHOOL, 
1222-34 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








| Clark School of 

| Business Administration 
The School of Results 

59 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. Norfolk Bldg., Quincy, Mass. 


Bureau of Personnel Administration 

Founded to further human relations in industry. Edu. 

cational Division—One Year Co ope rative Course, Eight 

weeks Intensive Course, Evening Courses. Labor Analysis 

Division. Placement Division. Teachers’ Summer Course, 
17 17 West 4 47th Street, New ‘York City 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL » 













BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

The unqualified success of Peirce School 
graduates for over fifty years proves the 


value of thoroughly intensive training 
Courses: 
Two Year (Col te Grade) —Bust 





ng and special * 

WRITE FOR 56TH YEAR BOOK 
Address the Director, 

Pine Street, west of Broad, Philadelphia 

















CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE ~ 














tex 
is also given. 











ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
Contains 168,000 


SAN ANTONI inhabitants. Her 


climate makes this city a famous 
health resort. 

Living conditions are wholesome 
and pleasant, Expenses decrease in 
this land of abundance and plenty. 





THE T. C. C. 


Has a faculty of brilliant and capable instructors, 
most of whom have had a wide field of experience. 
The mechanical equipment is excellent. 

Our close personal attention gives the student every oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 
tbooks used. 


Our graduates 
nished with a free Advertising Service, 


TEXAS CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 


Corner Dwyer Ave. & Nueva St. 


SAN ANTONIO, 


?almer methods are taught and Palmer 
A free Advertising and Salesmanship Course 


are placed in productive localities and fur- 


Write for Catalog 


TEXAS 











The Importance of Education 





AS become so vital a matter that the United States Government 
is conducting a nation-wide movement to keep its youth in 


school. 


Not all youth, however, can enjoy the advantage of a private 


school where greater opportunity is allowed for studying the individ- 
ual needs of each pupil than can be had in schools where classes are 
large and crowded and a child is under the supervision of a teacher 


only a few hours each day. 


But not every ‘private school is suitable for your boy or girl. 
Educational Manager of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE knows 


The 


the par- 


ticular advantages offered by each of the better private schools. 
Perhaps she can help you to find just the right school for your son 


or daughter. Let her try. 


Manager Educational Bureau 


THE RED BOOK 


33 West 42nd Street 


Address 


MAGAZINE 
New York City 
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SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL, HOUSEHOLD AND APPLIED ARTS 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


in 


1 








ROCHESTER, N. me 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Normaland ae. al ning for menand women. 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 





37th YEAR 


EHOLD ARTS APPLIED ARTS 


Three and one-year courses in all departments. 
Three years normal 
lustrial training for teachers of . - One-ye ar 
rse. Special wo-year courses in Mechan 
. Architecture, especially designed t r those 
Pr a Sie Be ns as Super- 


vocational 


epares n 


Sapaaene sad Pact Mar 


lagers. 


Modern Dormitory 
WRITE Dept. B for Ulustrated Bulletin — State 
Desired 


Rochester Athenaeum & Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 


Course 








SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART | 


FELIX MAHONY, Pres. 
1505 Pennsylvania Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 














TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Training School for Nurses 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements: 

Physical fitness, 4 years’ High School or its 

educational equivalent. Text books, uniforms, 

room, board and monthly allowance during training. 
For further information apply to 


MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent of Nurses 


| Box 103, Michael Reese Hospital, CHICAGO, ILL. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





(on YOU seamen? | 


Methods based on many successful years’ 


Sane 
experience and scientific research, for the corre« 
tion of all Speech Defects employed in the 
Speech Clinics at the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music under the direction of 


FREDERICK MARTIN 

(himself once a confirmed stammerer) 
Director of Speech Imp rovement, Board of Educa 
tion, New York Cit 
Director Speec h Clinic Collegeof City of New Y« 
Lecturer — Post Graduate Medical College, New 
York City. 
Normal Courses for Teachers of Speech Improvement 
—— ries and complete equipment. Address 

artin Institute for Speech Correction 

\ 415" DeWitt Park Ithaca, N. Y. 











School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the 
education of children unable to attend publicor private 
schools. Domestic Science. 14 miles from Philadelphia. 

MOLLIE A. Woops, Principal 


PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 166 


TAMMERER 


+ We ite for ‘booklet Soto peace 
iis BC STON STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE 3 
pF 7 muel B. Robbins, Director * 

246 vt a | ann BOSTON, 17, MASS. 





STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 
FREE book entitled “STAMME RING, Its Origin and The Ad- 
vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped im 
= gold. Ask for special tuition rate and a copy 
“The Natural Speech Magazine.” argest, best equipped ana 
en successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, 
etuttering, etc. No sing-song or time beat. Write today. 
The Nerth- Westera Scheel, 2340 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
curei myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
4080 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis. 


HAy continue to 


Send for free illustrated 200-page book. It tells 

how Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly 

cured by the most 8 ge oagpes Scientific Method 

known. Those unable RS attend our Resident 
@ Cc 


Sch ol, may set ° = L_- jar jourse for Home Study 


onsiden 


THE Lewis ‘SCHOOL, 36 Adelaide, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Selecting the Right School 


is, we realize, a matter of no small importance 


If you are having difficulty in making 
intimate and comprehensive information supplied by our 
Educational Bureau is at your service. 


essary for you, when writing, to give complete data on 
the following points : — 


1. Type of school you wish—preparatory, college, 


Location (City or State). 

Approximate amount you wish to pay per year. 
Exact age, and year you will enter school 

5. Religion and previous education. 


In order that information sent you may be reliable, all 


sonal visit to the school 
Educational Bureau 


The Red Book Magazine 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 





a decision, the 


may most satisfac torily assist you in 
nt and happy selection, it will be nec- 


business, technical, art, music, dra- 
summer camp. 


his Bureau is gathered through a per- 





| National College 


Fathers! 


Before your son enters business, a pro- 
fessionor any other life work, have him 
spend a year at the BABSON 
INSTITUTE. Men who are destined 
to inherit property or responsibility 
select this institution. For detailed 
catalogue, address 


Sidney A. Linnekin, General Manager 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


112 Washington Street Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


The Institute also operates Extension Courses by corres- 
pondence for executives and employes, and cata/ e of 
the Correspondence Division may be had on request. 


COLLEGE OF CHIROPRACTIC 





Catalogue on 
Request 





of Chiropractic 


(RESIDENTIAL) 


38 Ashland Bivd., Chicago 


Unsurpassed facilities for 
a complete Scientific Chi- 
ropractic education. Dis- 
tinguished Faculty. Mod- 
ern and extensive labora- 
tory equipment. Large 
clinic. Gymnasium, dormitory and 
aid dept. 
unlimited. 
l4th year. 


nn r students 
Chicago's opportunity for self-help 


Enter quarterly. 3-year term. 

















VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS | 


Training for a business or profession 





aaa . , it 
is important. If you will write to ||| 
THE RED BooK MAGAZINE Educa- | 
tional Bureau, 33 W. 42nd St., New | 


York City, stating what kind of train- || 
ing you wish, your age, and the local- |} 
ity in which you prefer the school, 


| 
you will receive valuable advice. 
J 

















MISCELLANEOUS 








THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Servicesin ChoosingaSchool 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and questioning boysand girls 
both time and worry by sending them 
prompt, reliable information about just the 
kind of school they wanted — personal re- 
quirementsastolocation andtuition charge S 
being considered in each individual case. 

This year many young people will again 
be pérplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 

The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing, or call- 
ing for a personal interview at 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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The Mystery of “Lady Vi” 


By EILEEN SHERWOOD 


small wicker stool near the tea-table, absent- 

mindedly took a cake from the plate indicated 
by his hostess and regarded the picture before him 
through a thick veil of gloom. 

The composing elements of the picture were one 
landscape, one chair, and one girl, none of them 
apparently calculated to offend even the eye of a 
critical young architect. The landscape was abso- 
lutely the best to be had for the money. The chair? 
The real thing in Old Windsor chairs. 

And the girl? Quite the sort of girl to sit in an 
Old Windsor chair. Not merely a pretty girl—the 
delicate oval of the face and the long sweep of the 
brows were too characterful for the word. A “dif- 
ferent” sort of girl, the kind you tum to watch in 
crowds. And the kind whose appearance in inartistic 
(or inexpensive) clothes would be a tragedy. 

That the young lady—or her modiste—knew this, 
was self-evident. Her frock of lilac organdy was 
quaintly cut and trimmed with grandmother puffings, 
her picturesque garden hat was wide and floppy, 
streamered and faced with lavender silk. 

“Help! help!’ groaned Jimmy. ‘The third one 
she’s worn since I came last night, not counting that 
mermaid’s dream of a bathing suit this morning!” — 

Martha Leigh’s laughing voice broke in upon his 
disgruntled revery. 

“Jimmy, take this lavender-iced cake over to Lady 
Vi!” These artistic folks even insist upon their foods 
matching their day’s color scheme, you know.” 

That you may better understand James Oliver at 
the beginning, you must know that all men shortened 
his name to “jim” after first meeting and a woman 
at his second call, usually dubbed him ‘‘Jimmy”’ and 
sent him on an errand, say up to the nursery to see 
if the kiddies were napping properly or down to the 
garage and under the car which had been behaving 
abominably of late. F 

Normally Jimmy’s cheerfulness was bomb-proof. 
After a short and not unpleasant sojourn overseas 
he had returned in time to see the tail-end of his 
father’s fortune vanish around a Wall Street corner. 

‘Now I can’t afford to be an artist,’ Jimmy had 
grinned and hunted a job in an architect’s office. 

But a surprising number of his friends proving of 
the all-weather variety, Jimmy continued to enjoy 
life and his week-ends were cast in pleasant places. 
All had gone merrily until several weeks before— 
then something had happened! An event, scheduled 
to appear ten years later in Jimmy’s life-plan, sud- 
denly had stepped out of line and stood, specter-like, 
at his elbow. 

“Well, old man, here I am!” announced the 
Specter, cheerfully. Of course the others couldn’t 
see it, but there it was now across the veranda, 
apering and gibbering. 

‘See that shadow on her cheeks, when her lashes 
sweep down? Her skin is like a magnolia petal. And 
look—look! She’s watching you, furtively. She's 
worried about you, smile, can’t you?” 

That evening Jimmy waeched the girls flutter down- 
stairs, like multi-colored butterflies. Gay Martha in 
pink taffeta with flyaway lavender panels, the little 
Hathaway girl all ruffles and yellow wing sleeves, a 
gypsy-like maiden in daring brocade, aflame with 
and gold and purple. 

‘She” came last—a white moth-queen, in a straight 
robe of shimmery moonbeamy stuff, from her shoulders 
a long floating train of pearl- spangled lace. 

“She looks like an ice-maiden,’’ whispered the 
Specter. ‘But she isn’t! She’s warm—warm! She’s 
one of those who hide their timidity with a brave 
show of dignity. And that glow, deep in her eyes!” 
Jimmy gave the Specter a vicious kick. 

His Sunday morning peace was disturbed by a 
little black taffeta frock. It sounds harmless but 
wait till the wearer turns to show those clever insets 
of gray organdy, embroidered in black and silver! 

The warmth of the afternoon brought forth a 
wonderful white lingerie gown, all babyish lace in- 
sertion and wee tucks, which Jimmy dimly felt to 
represent much patient handwork. 

And a little breeze at eventide called for a sleeve- 
less wrap of coral silk so irresistible that Jimmy 

carried her off in Bill’s car and they rode on and on, 
straight into the sunset. 

Monday Jimmy took an early train to town. The 
Specter found a seat opposite. 

‘Now, we'll have this thing out! 
Jimmy, leaning forward determinedly. 


J'ai OLIVER CURTIS balanced himself on a 





announced 


“‘Sure!”’ grinned the Specter. 

“IT can’t do it—can’t afford it for ten years yet. 
Beat it, you gibbering idiot!’ 

“Well, let’s think—couldn’t you manage some 
way?’ 


“Of course I could rent a small apartment and 
nother would share her furniture, saved from the 
wreck, But—no, no!’’ Jimmy sank back. “Why, 
— of her gowns! I’ll bet my month’s salary would 
hardly buy one and she has dozens! Martha and 
Maisie Hathaway burn incense before some French 
dressmaker. I suppose she’s one of the devotees. 
And confound it, why do they call her ‘Lady Vi’? 
Think of me trying to buy clothes for a lady of title!” 

“Wouldn’t_ she be willing—if she loved you—” 
began the Specter. 

‘But a girl—a girl with great dark eyes and a 
scarlet splash of a mouth, with a voice like twilight 
breezes, why, such a girl ought to be wrapped in silks 


way—and help 


and sables! And strung 
with diamonds! And 
cradled on thistledown!”’ 
exclaimed Jimmy hotly 
‘“‘Perhaps—her father 
must be wealthy,” slyly 
offered the Specter “he 
might—er—assist.’ 
Jimmy sat up, his fist 
clenched. ‘That will 
do,” he said, gently, 
“Tm not that kind.” 
At the office Jimmy 
slammed the door on 
the Specter and at- 
tacked the blue prints 
with ferocity. But the 
Specter waited for him 
noon and evening. They 
were walking together 
down the avenue one 
noon when the Specter 
danced excitedly. 


Look — look — in 
front of that window!” . 

“Is it —no!”’ Jimmy 
halted 


“Yes, in that cool 
gray linen, with the 
soft plaited collar of 
pale saffron.’ (Any 
other girl would have 
achieved the usual pink 
and _ gray.) 

“Jimmy — I mean, 
Mr. Curtis!” she flushed 
as he seized both hands. 

“Violet! Say, this is 
good. We'll have lunch- 
eon and—’’ he swept 
her along possessively. 
Then she stopped. 

"] be delighted. 
But—would you mind 
waiting a little? You see, I came in to look at the 
advance fall fashions. Can’t we window-shop awhile? 
And Madame Helene has an exclusive exhibition, 
which closes at one. After that—’’ she hesitated. 

But at the mention of clothes a sudden gust of 
rage, fierce and unreasoning, swept over Jimmy. 

beg your pardon—I had no intention of dis- 
turbing your arrangements.” His hat We is lifted. 

And—I Just recall an appointment. Will you ex- 
cuse me? 

Her face whitened, as from a blow, 
flashed proudly. Some passersby wondered to see a 
girl lean against a garish window brokenly, like a 
flower stalk after a storm has passed. 

“That ends it,’ Jimmy told the Specter, grimly. 

He had no intention of going down to the Leighs’ 
again, but there was no way to evade Bill’s insistence 
next Saturday. However, there was a crowd on the 
veranda, and no one noticed her formality of greeting. 

Miserably he went up-stairs. Martha met him on 
the landing. 

“So glad you came, 





but her eyes 


Jimmy! Another dance to- 


night—hope you'll like our gowns. And sh!—don’t 
tell I suggested it, but be sure to compliment Vi on 
hers. She does value your opinion. ‘There, I’m 
telling! Martha smiled, teasingly ‘But she’s 


worked all week on it, and—” 

“Worked! Violet!’? Jimmy was startled out of his 
misery. ‘‘How?” 

“Why, sewing, you stupid! O, it’s a lovely vivid 
thing, in nasturtium tones. First flame, then orange 
and sighs itself off into palest straw-color! Did you 
yom Vi made those we wore for last Saturday’s 
lance? But she simply won’t let us pay her 
Madame’s prices!”’ 

“But I—I thought she was rich—and—and—” 

“Of course not. But she’s so clever, no wonder 
you thought so. That heavenly lingerie d 
remnants and lace from the ten-cent store! 
nasturtium one is of remnants, too. That | 
organdy and the gray linen were faded cast-< 
but she dyed and re-cut them.” But Martha was 
addressing thin air. 

Downstairs a rather wild-eyed 
leading a startled girl down a path. 

‘After I’ve apologized sufficiently—which ought 
rightly to take a million years—I want to ask —_" 
he began, then broke down. ‘Oh, my dear, my dear, 
can you ever forgive—I’m a blundering fool!” 

Half an hour later they sat cosily on a rustic bench. 

“IT used to envy the gi Jiolet was saying, 
“but now they envy me. It’s so much more fun to 
make things than just buy them. I learned how, a 
year ago. There is a school, the Woman’s Institute, 
that teaches women and girls to sew and design right 
in their own homes. I studied last winter at home, 
while the girls were in town. And this spring—you 
ought to see their amazement at my wardrobe. I 
didn’t think then, of making theirs, too. But they 
begged me and are so pleased I’ ve grown awfully con- 
ceited. Do you know they insist on my starting a 
shop in town this winter? They’ve planned lavender 
silk labels for the gowns, with ‘Violet’ or ‘Lady Vi’ on 
them. That’s why they gave me that name, you 
know. It’s quite the thing for society women to 
have shops, they say. But I'll be able to earn my 

father—O, it’s splendid!” 
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Join 
The Sisterhood 
Of Success! 


\NY women earn big salaries 
these days, and enjoy lives of 
P independence, luxury and 


respect. How do they do it? By win- 
ning important positions in the many 
protessions and business fields now open 


to them. If vou wish to join this great 
new sisterhood of success, take the first 
essential step today—buy a copy of the 
July GREEN Book MaGAZINE, and read 
the many informative articles and fact 
and about women who have 
s: they will. point out to 
to achievement. Read: 





“Can Women Distinguish 
Themselves in Big Business?” 
\n Interview with Frank Vanderlip 


“Let ’Er Buck”’ 
[The Story of the Western Cow-girls 
‘Showing Women the 
Practical Way”’ 


“Working for Better Things’’ 
‘““Shopkeeping as a Career”’ 


‘Real Estate—an Excellent 
Field for Women”’ 


“Why I Failed”’ 


‘“‘Women Who Sell Insurance’’ 


‘Captain Margaret, 
Salvage Queen’”’ 


“Women Vagabonds”’ 

“The New Husband” 

‘“‘Municipal Mothers” 
“The Right to Be Charming’’ 
“She Is Her Sister’s Keeper” 


d the Six Other Fact Stories ot 
Women’s Work in Business 
and the Professions 


OU will find delightful recreation 

ilso in this invaluable magazine: 
ten short stories and novels by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, Alice Garland Steele, Jack 
Bovle, George Gibbs, Phyllis Duganne, 
Kennett Harris, Marjorie Bowen, Wil- 
liam Almon Wolff, Bernice Brown and 
Eleanor Gizycka—all in the remarkable 

July issue of— 


Tue Green Book MAGAZINE 
On sale at all news-stands 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, 
Publisher, 36 So. State Street, Chicago. 
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Free Proof You Can 





Famous Scientist Discovers Remarkable Secret That 


Shows Results in 48 Hours 


! 


No Medicines, Starving, 


Bathing, Exercises or Bitter Self-Denials of Any Kind. 


T last the secret that scientists have 
A been searching for has been dis- 
covered. No more self-denials or 
discomfort. Just follow the simple new 
secret, and a pound or more of your weight 
will disappear each day—the very first 
week! Most people begin to see actual 
results in 48 hours! 
This new way to reduce is different from 
inything you have ever tried before. It is 
sure way. Men and women who have 
been strugg ling for years against constantly 
ncreasing ‘flesh, who have tried everything 
from Turkish baths to 


Don’t starve yourself! Don’t punish 
yourself with violent exercises or strength- 
sapping salt baths! You can eat whatever 
you like and do whatever you like. Just 
observe this new simple system of food com- 
binations as worked out by Christian, and 
watch your excess weight vanish! 


How You Can Have Free Proof 
Realizing the importance of his discovery, 
Eugene Christian has incorporated all his 
valuable information into 12 simple lessons, 
illed ‘‘Weight Control—the Basis of 
Health,’’ which will be 





trenuous exercising, find 
this new method almost 
iiraculous. Thousands of 
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sent free to anyone who 
writes for them. These les- 
sons show you how to con- 





vomen who had to wear | ,, “My experi your susees” 1 trol your weight and bring 

pecial corsets and incon- ] «> wma’ nly way t@ | it down to normal by the 

picuous clothes, have been V ket, R. I wonderful new method. 

nazed at the sudden por ata ge nae pd They reveal all the start- 
eure tl ble to 


hange that enables them to 

ir the gayest colors and 
he most fluffy styles. 
Thousands of men whose 
stoutness made them list- 
less and inactive, who 
puffed when they walked 
quickly, who were deprived 
of outdoor pleasures, are 
istonished at this new dis- het reel 
covery. Not only has it pies Mtr 

tickly reduced their 
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them renewed strength and 
vigor. 

You'll enjoy reducing 
lis new Way— it’s so simple 
ind easy. Nearly everyone 
an count on a pound a day 
from the very start. ag eimene, Christian's 
be down to your normal twenty pounds. I 
weight before you realize it | 
—and without the least bit ( 
of discomfort. Why, you'll 





actually enjoy your meals | * coe tight 
as never before, and you'll | ‘ 
feel refreshed, invigorated, ubaceibers, 

strengthened. them. : 








———, Edgar, Nebr 
Weighs 39 pounds less 
veight, but it has given Am thankful that 1 





Takes off 20 — 


You'll “Eugene Christian's ( 


re, and with the direct 





ling facts about the recent 
food discoveries, and show 
you how to eat off a pound 
or more of weight a day. 
ven Prove it! Test this won- 
nefted.”” | derful new way of reducing 
ats at our expense! See results 
eer in 48 hours — and if you 
will sive the | don’t there is no cost to 
main at tt you. Fat people are not 
attractive; they suffer many 
discomforts; doctors say 
they die young. Why con- 
tinue to carry this harmful 
arte weight when you can lose it 
so quickly, so easily, so 
naturally? 

Let us send you Eugene 
Christian’s Course in 
weight-control on free trial. 
It’s the only sure way to 
lose weight quickly and 
Mie safely. We want to prove 








ear”’ 


ttentior s called 





s from onty a few of | it. We want you to see 


your own unnecessary flesh 
fdeferencetoour | Gisappear. Dieting, medi- 

yore. cines, bathing and exercis- 
ing touch only the surface; 








Here’s the Secret 
Food causes fat—everyone admits that. 
But Eugene Christian, the famous Food 
Specialist, has discovered that certain foods, 
when eaten together, are converted only 
into tiood, tissue and bone. And in the 
meantime your excess flesh is eaten up in 
energy at the rate of a pound or more a 
day! 


For instance, if you eat two certain kinds 
of food together at the same meal, they are 
immediately converted into fat. But if you 
cat these same two foods at different times, 
they are converted into blood and muscle— 
no fat. It’s a simple natural law—but it 
works like magic. 


this new discovery gets 
right down to the real reason for your 
stoutness and removes it at once. 


No Money In Advance 

This is a Special Free Proof Offer. You 
need not send any money in advance. The 
complete 12-lesson course, containing all of 
the valuable information regarding the 
wonderful new food -combination  dis- 
coveries, will be sent free to your door. 
Just mail the coupon and the course will 
be sent to you at once. 

\s soon as it arrives, weigh yourself. 
Then throw aside all your medicines and 
salts and dietings and exercises. Just follow 
the simple little rule outlined in the course— 
and watch results! In a few days weigh 
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yourself again and notice how much you 
have lost. Notice also how much lighter 
your step is, how much clearer your eyes 
are, and what a better appetite you have. 
You be the sole judge of whether or not 
this new method is one of the most wonder- 
ful discoveries ever made. 

Don't delay. Get your coupon off at 
once—now. No money, just the coupon. 
When the course is in your hands, give the 
postman $2 in full payment. It will be 
refunded immediately upon request if you 
do not see a remarkable improvement after 
5 days. 

Here’s the coupon. Clip it and get it 
into the mail-box at once. Remember 
many people lose a pound or more a day— 
from the very start. Mail the coupon 
NOW 


Corrective Eating Society, Inc. 
Dept. W-1207, 43 West 16th St., 
New York City 
(The course will be mailed in a plain 
container 








Seeeseseces 
Corrective Eating Society, Inc. 
Dept. W-1207, 43 West 16th St., 
New York City. 

You may send me prepaid, in plain con- 
tainer, Eugene Christian's Course, ‘Weight 
Control—the Basis of Health,’’ complete in 
12 lessons. I will pay the postman only 
$2 in full payment on arrival, but I am to 
have the privilege of free proof, and if lam 
not satisfied after a 5-day trial, my money 
is to be refunded. 


Name 


Address. . . Sat in 
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rown Hare with its glints and 
gleams! Black hair 
kbird’s wing! Golden hat 


Hair silvery 


blue-black 
as a blac 
which holds the sunshine! 
with the starshine of time! Wavy 
hair, fluffy hair, soft silken hair, hair 
and wry age 


of childhood, maturity 


Truly, you cannot begin too early 
to care for your precious hair. So 
great a satisfaction for so little effort 
when sensibly applied. A_ personal 
charm so distinctly your own, and to 


such an extent within your own control. 


For remember that a healthy scalp 
f beautiful hair. 


is the foundation 
By helping to keep the scalp clean 
and healthy, Packer’s Tar Soap (cake 
or liquid) helps to make real hair 
health possible. 


Send 25 cents for these three Samples 
or 10 cents for any One of them 


Al ’ lruge 


Halt-cak f PACKEFE 
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Ou & cannot 
PHegin too arly *: 
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Packer’s Tar Soap is made from 

healing and stimulating pine tar, 

fragrant of the pine forests from which 

it comes, from soothing glycerine and ' 

bland vegetable oils. These beneficial 
sdients are valuable for the way 

ey ‘which they assist willing Nature 

to maintain a natural, healthy con- 

dition of the scalp. The fullest 

benefits come Packer’s 

regularly according to the directions 

hair of these 


from using 


Why deprive your 
benefits for a single day — buy a cake : 
of Packer’s from your druggist now. j 
For forty-nine years Packer’s Tar : 
Soap has had the distinction of ex- 
tensive use by the medical profession. 


THE PACKER MANUFAC’ rU RING CO. 





Dept. 83G, 120 W. 32nd St., New York Cit 
' 
YMANS it YMA 
The “Packer” Manual (free) ' 
t t “ t t " kers t Pack } 
wt Soap have 1 ed 
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mpulie that keeps it in SY Laer of France—and of snuff than the king 
—- of Prussia!’? To this royal jewel-lover, Thomas 





\ludge presented the first Lever Escapement watch. 


This was in 1765, when George III, almost as 
deeply impressed with the value of Time as Alfred 
the Great before him, was dating all his letters with 
the hour and minute of writing. 


In Mudge’s master hands, watch movements took 

on more modern form, though the advantages of his 

Lever Escapement were long overlooked. Mudge 

himself used it in but two of his watches. Yet it was 

g the direct ancestor of the double-roller escapement 
found in those matchless timepieces of our day— 
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in “Apple Blossoms” 
Photograph by Hixon-Connelly, Kansas City 
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MARILYNN MILLER 
in * Sally” 
Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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Film Play Star 
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SALLY LONG 
mm **The Midnight Rounders of 1921” 
Photograph by Apeda, New York 
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4 EDITH ROBERTS 
Film Play Star 
Photograph by Nickolas Muray, New York 
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INVINCIBLE 
(Fotl-wrapped) 
15¢ Box of 50: $7.00 


Robt. Burns uses more fine Havana leaf 


than any other cigar made! 


HAT puts such unvarying satis- 
faction into a Robt. Burns Per- 
fecto or Invincible? 

A full Havana filler -— toned down to 
satisfying mellowness through our special 
method of curing. 

What do we mean by “full Havana 
filler ?~ 

Every leaf of the filler used in fragrant 
Robt. Burns Cigars is grown in Cuban 
soil and under Cuban sunshine. 

But there are many grades of “Havana.” 

Yes, indeed! The filler leaf used for 
Robt. Burns comes from the Vuelta Ariba 
section. It is chosen with extreme care. 
Its cost is as high as that of any filler leaf 
grown in Cuba. 

The low Robt. Burns prices are pos- 
sible only because of lower import duty 
on imported leaf than imported cigars. 

Robt. Burns is the Individual Cigar 
individual in aroma, individual in curing, 
individual in value! 

The Robt. Burns Invincible is individu- 
ally foil-wrapped—to insure perfect fresh- 
ness and for added protection against 
breakage in your pocket. 


Priced from 1 


Bererak Czar Co... 


VATIONAL BRANDS 


NEW YORK CITY 





¥% 
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A Common-sense Editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


came to a dealer in paper and said: “I 
want to be a salesman.” 

For ninety days he pounded the pavements 
without a single order. Everybody else in the 
office knew well enough that there was no 
hope for him; and even the merchant, who 
liked his spirit, determined that he must go. 

It happened that the concern was overstocked 
with certain grades of tinted paper. “If you 
find any prospects for tinted paper,” said the 
merchant to his salesmen, “we are in a po- 
sition to quote a very low price.” 

The older salesmen paid no attention; they 
knew well enough that nobody wanted any 
tinted paper. But the poor ex-teamster re- 
membered; he was grasping at any straw. 

So, eagerly, hopefully, he started out on what 
was to be his last chance. As he walked, he 
happened to see an architect in a big office 
making plans on blue print-paper, and he 
marched in. 

“Do you use much of that blue paper?” he 
asked. “If you do I'd like to sell you some.” 

The architect asked him for prices, and the 
poor fellow went back to the office with a 
sample, full of hope. 

The merchant did not have the heart to hurt 
him. He got a price on blue-print paper, 
though it was entirely out of their line, added 
a trifling commission, and sent him out again. 

And the poor fool came back with an order 
for a car-load. 


[oe is the true story of a teamster who 


Today he is the most successful salesman of 
that kind of paper in the city and has built up 
a tremendous business for his house. 

All because he did not know the difference 
between blue paper and blue-print paper, be- 
cause he did not know when he was licked, 
did not know enough to fail! 

How much of the world’s progress has been 
made by just such simple fools! 

Fools like the Wright brothers who per- 
sisted in trying to fly, though history was full 
of names of men who have killed themselves 
by such foolishness, from Icarus down. 

Fools like Westinghouse, who imagine that 
a train can be stopped by “jamming air against 
the wheels,” as Commodore Vanderbilt scorn- 
fully said. 


OR God’s sake give me the young man 
who has brains enough to make a fool of 
himself!” Stevenson exclaimed. 


I intend to pin that pious ejaculation onto 
my son’s application for college. 

I don’t care how much he knows, so long as 
he don’t know when he’s licked; nor how cul- 
tured he is, so long as he never gets over the 
impertinent habit of asking what and why; 
nor how deferential he becomes, if only he 
wont assume that because we old fogies have 
done things this way, this is the best way they 
can be done. 

In these three matters I shall hope that 
the college will turn him out a plain, sublime, 
irrepressible fool. 


Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear 
on this page in the next issue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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How many of these essen- 
tials are lacking in the soap 
you now use? 


1— Whiteness 
2—Fragrance 


3— Abundant Lather 
4—Easy Rinsing 


5—Mildness 
6— Purity 
7—“It Floats” 


Ivory Soap combin 
seven. 
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Get this FREE 


—a generous sample package of 
Ivory Soap Flakes, the new Ivory 
Soap product for the safe launder- 
»f silks, woolens and all fine 


ing « 
fabrics without rubbing. 
pretty clothes last longer Ad- 
1 

dress 


Makes 


Section 28-G, Department 
of Home Economics, The Procter 
& Gamble Com- 
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“Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin. use lVory 


Cincinnau, 


The Red Book Magazine 





COPYRIGHT 1927 BY THE PACCTER & GAMBLE CO, CINCINNATI 








ISHES shining in the sun—hands as soft and white 
as if they never had touched dishwater—these are 
the rewards of the woman who uses Ivory Soap for the 


china, silver and glass. 


Ivory Soap, delightful for the toilet, is equally so for 
dishwashing. Everyone likes the thought of its clean 
sweet whiteness in connection with the dishes from 
which we eat. You will like its efficiency. Its abun- 
dant lather makes the washing easy; its perfect rinsing 
prevents the formation of the soapy film that dulls the 


luster of china and glass. 


Ivory soapsuds are as harmless as clear water. Use 
them for everything, and your daily tasks will take no 
toll from the beauty of your hands. 


IVORY SOAP || i™@] 998% PURE 


“ PLOAIS 
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HIS THREE 
FAIR 


WISHES 


The latest story of the sea by 
JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


of whom Theodore Roosevelt 
said, “He has written what I 
think are the best sea tales 
that have ever been written.” 


ap 





Illustrated by W. B. KING 


GREAT one, my uncle John Larkin, for the read- 

A ing of books; of history and biography, of great 
saints and wicked sinners, of high and lordly and 

sometimes very foolish rulers; of books of poetry and fairy tales. 

Master of the Crusader out of Gloucester, he was; and under 
the cabin-bulkhead lamp of a quiet night to sea he would read his 
books to himself. the sleeping men, it might be, in the bunks 
around him; or ii it would come a day too rough to fish, then 
would he read to them aloud. 

“A man doing a great deed, even if swollen with the pride of 
doing it, should have all the honor due the deed.” "Twas so he 
read out one stormy day on the western banks, the listening men 
on the lockers about him. 

“True enough!” said two or three together, no more than to 
let their skipper know that they were heeding his every word. 

“True enough, yes!” agreed my uncle. “But what of the 
honor due a man wko does a great deed but knows not that it is 











a great deed, and so takes no credit for it? What of that man?” 
—-looking around among them to see who might have a word to 
say to that. 

“A damn’ fool, I say, to do a thing and take no credit for it!” 

To which my uncle said: ‘Small need to ask who said that. 
No fear, Henry Carson, you wont take credit for anything you 
ever do.” 

“Tf it’s a thing to take credit for,” said a gibing voice from 
some one on the lockers. It was a harsh thing to say of a ship- 
mate; but it was so said, and only open laughter rolled around 
the lockers after it. 

“Hush, hush!” said my uncle; and taking notice of one and 
another, his searching eyes met the shining ones of Danny 
Bergin, and to Danny he said: - “What do you say, Danny, of 
a man who does a great deed, but making so little of it as to 
impress on all beholders that it is a deed for any man to attempt 
on any day whatever—what of that, Danny?” 
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“What would I know of great deeds?’ 
replied Danny. “And I would rather be 
hearing tales of fairies and gold wish-rings, 
if you don’t mind, Captain John.” 

“Ho! Your old grandmother, I'll bet 
you, believed in fairies, Danny?” 

“Fairies? Oh, indeed! And my mother 
in wishes. ‘Make three wishes, Danny 
dear,’ said my mother to me when I was 
a boy. ‘And I'm telling you now that God 
will grant them. But they must be fair 
wishes. They must come from your heart; 
and you must wish harm to no man, woman 
or child, or dishonor to the good name of 
God as you make them.’ ” 

“And did you wish?” 

“T did. 1 made three fair wishes.” 

“And is it a secret, Danny, what your 
wishes were?” 

“No, no great secret. Some day, Cap- 
tain John, I will maybe tell them to you.” 


EXT morning the sea moderated sufficiently to be fish- 
N ing again, and my uncle was standing to the wheel, 
jogging her in and out, and watching sharply the doings of his string 
of dories in the rising sea. Down they would go into the hollows 
wherever we looked; and stay there so long that again and again 
I had fear they were never coming up again; but this was my 
uncle’s twenty-fifth year at the Banks fishing, and he had long ago 
learned what I was already learning on this my first boy’s trip 
to the Banks, that a dory can roll high and roll low and live many 
a long day after, if only the oar be kept heedfully in the becket, 
and the man standing by that oar be quick and fearless to act. 

“But of the fearlessness of Henry Carson I've always had my 
doubts,” said my uncle, like one talking to himself; and yet in 
the same breath bidding me keep a special lookout for the dory in 
which were Carson and Danny Bergin. And by and by as I 
watched I saw a sea roll up and toss that dory; and seeing it, 
I cried aloud—whereat my uncle rolled down the wheel of the 
vessel, shouting at the same time to the cook to hurry on deck 
and stand by. And I drew away the jumbo, and the cook was on 
deck in time to ease off the main sheet as the vessel wore around; 
and the three of us, watching, saw one of the capsized men climb- 
ing up on the bottom of the dory. Of the other there was no sign 
for so long a time that we gave him up for lost; but even as we 
were so giving him up, he came shooting stiff and straight from 
up out of the sea; and almost on the spot where he came up was 
a thwart from the capsized dory, and we saw him seize on the 
thwart, and without waste of time set it under his arms and 
there lie, a weary, outspread man on the water. 

Danny Bergin that was; and what had happened to him was this: 
When the dory capsized, the heavy hooks and lines of the halibut 
gear were borne away, and deep under, by the fast-running tide, 
and Danny was caught by the hooked gear and borne down and 
under with it. How deep he went he never knew, but deep enough 
to feel his head ringing with the pressure of deep water—that he 
knew. And also he knew when he tried to kick his way upwards, 
that more than the weight of his boots and clothes was holding 
him so deep under. And feeling around to find what it might be, 
his hand met with a halibut hook buried to the end of the shank 
in the back of one thigh. 

Now, a man could place a twenty-five cent piece almost in the 
bight of the hook the fresh halibuters employed in the killing of 
the big broad-backed halibut of those days, and to that hook was 
a barb almost big enough—as fishermen say—to hold a dory to 
anchor. It was a harsh thing for a man to do to himself, but it 
had to be done. Danny took three turns of the stout ganging 
around his hand, and—cr-r-rk—he tore the heavy hook with one 
stroke from his thigh. . 

It was then he went shooting up to the top of the sea, and to 
his knees above that in the clear air; and splashing down into the 
sea again, he almost fell across the drifting thwart from the dory: 
weighted down as he was with great redjacks, oilskins and heavy 
inner clothing soaked in water, that drifting thwart was a pleasant 
sight to him. And to that he was now clinging, in the hope that 
the vessel would reach him ere his strength gave out. 

All this time my uncle had been heading the vessel for the 
capsized dory. 

“Hold out one minute more, and we will be with you!” he 
shouted to Henry Carson atop of the dory. And he shouted en- 
couragement also to Danny as he lay clinging to the thwart. 








His Three Fair Wishes 






Danny made no move 
—he was too weary; 
but Carson raised one 
hand to show he under- 
stood; and almost as he so 
raised his hand, a sea rolled up 
and swept him off the dory and 
close to where Danny lay; and 
as it did we heard Carson, clear to the 
vessel, calling: “Danny, Danny, I can’t 
swim!” 

As Carson called, we saw Danny raise 
his weary head and look toward Carson; 
and we saw him then—with no further delay than to so raise his 
head—saw him throw the thwart to Carson. And we saw Carson 
draw it toward his own self and place it under his armpits and so 
lie safe while Danny—well, Danny could not swim a stroke at all, 
which left nothing for him but to sink under the sea. 

“God in Heaven, there’s a man to keep your holy eye on!” the 
cook and myself both heard my uncle say, we all three at the 
same time watching out to see would Danny come up. But al! the 
sign we had of him was a sou’wester drifting toward the vesse 
The cook paid no special attention to it, nor did I; but my uncle 
had a mind that never wearied of puzzling things out. He studied 
the sou’wester; all at once he cried out: “There’s more than air 
under that sou’wester! Heave the main sheet after me!” And 
with that jumped over the side. 

The cook hove over the main sheet, and when my uncle came 
above water with the sou’wester, Danny was under the sou’wester 
and so he had but to reach out and take hold of the main sheet, 
and with the cook’s and my help, to hoist Danny and then . 
self aboard. A moment later we hauled Carson aboard; and n 
bodily harm came to either for what they had been through, except 
that all the salve in the medicine-chest was hardly enough to d 
Danny’s torn thigh. 

It was while he was fixing up his torn leg that my uncle said: 
“Was it one of your three wishes, Danny, to be a great hero?” 

Danny stared at him: ‘The like of me a hero, Captain John!” 
Then he laughed. “I didn’t see you were joking. No, no hero! 
I maybe made some foolish wishes, but never one so foolish as 
that, Captain John.” 

Which was all well enough for Danny to say, but when we were 
once more home in Gloucester, my uncle could never stop telling 
to whoever had time to listen, of the capsizing of the dory and 
the high part played in it by Danny Bergin. Of course he told 
Mr. Duncan, who was the outfitter as well as half-owner, with 
himself, of the vessel; and Mr. Duncan out of pride that a man 
sailing for him should do so great a thing, came from the inner 
office to where in the store outside the men were sitting around 
waiting for their share of the trip, to compliment Danny. And 
to Carson he said: “And of course no one can appreciate what 
Bergin did as you who were his dory-mate.” 

“I never meant that he should give me that thwart,” said 
Carson. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Mr. Duncan. 

“I mean that it was never in my thought to allow Dan Bergin 
te give his life to save mine. I didn’t know he couldn’t swim. 
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By James B. Connolly 


Carson raised one hand 

to show he understood; 

and.....a sea roll 

up and swept him off 
the dory. 


“A queer thing,” said my uncle, “you, his dory-mate, not know- 
ing what everyone in the vessel knew—that Danny couldn’t swim!” 

All hands were laughing sidewise at Carson, all but Danny 
Bergin. He stood up, saying: “I am Henry’s dory-mate. And 
who should he call on if not me, his dory-mate? And swim or no 
swim, what does it matter now, Captain John, except that thanks 
to God and your quick ways, and the cook’s and young Johnny 
there, too, doing his full boy’s share, we are both of us now 
alive.” 

The crew took their shares, and passed out of the store—all 
but Carson. My uncle held him up, saying: “Henry Carson, 
Danny is too good a man to have to be trusting his life to you in 
a dory. You will take your bag ashore, and I will let all men 
think you went of your free will.” 

‘Oh, I was going to, anyway—next trip if not this. I can do 
better than be risking my life fishing. It is no life for a man with 
brains in his head.” 

“Nor courage in his heart,” said my uncle, smiling. 

Carson went out; and Mr. Duncan, looking after him, said: 
“A big-feeling one, isn’t he, Captain John?” 

‘Big-feeling and self-loving, yes,” said my uncle, “playing the 
great man with such of the crew as he can, and above all, with 
Danny. And Danny, that honest himself he can see evil in no 
man, and that loyal and humble-minded he would remove himself 
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from the light of the sun 
itself before he would 
allow so much as his 
shadow to be laid across 
a shipmate’s course. But 
the other? If I know 
men, for the rest of his 
life Henry Carson will 
be hating Danny Bergin 
for showing himself so 
much the better man 
that day on the Banks.” 

“No doubt,” said Mr. 
Duncan, “And I liked 
young Bergin’s looks. 
It is the like of him who 
have placed the name of 
our Gloucester fishermen 
so high on the scrells 
of time.” 

“Tt is so. I read 
poetry, Alec Duncan; 
but Danny Bergin lives 
it. And if to see life 
beautifully is to be a 
poet, as I may have 
somewhere read, then he 
is a poet every day of 
his life, but—thank God 
—having no notion he is 
such.” 

“A good fisherman, is 
he?” 

“Tt would be too won- 
derful if he knew more 
than he does of fishing 
at his age. And sail a 
Before I die I 
want to make one pas- 
sage in a good breeze of 
wind with Danny Bergin 
as master. He is one 
who will drive her till 
all is blue.” 

“We will have to get 
him a vessel some day 
soon, and—but wait a 
bit, Captain John. Look 
—there’s the girl they 
call Bess!” 

Mr. Duncan was 
pointing to where in the 

window of a store across the side-street a hand- 
some, yellow-haired girl was sewing oilskins. 
“She’s come there lately, and not a loose-footed 
young trawler but what comes up into the wind 
if she but looks out on him as he sails by.” 

“T hope they don’t frighten her.” 

“All the men in the world wouldn't frighten her. The more 
men, the better pleased she is, though to my mind it is your Danny 
Bergin or Carson—and Bergin rather than Carson—she is setting 
her trawl for.” 

“Baiting to hook all kinds will never hook Danny. And—but 
there’s Carson now!” 


vessel ! 


ARSON stopped in front of the window. The girl looked 
out, saw him, dropped her sewing and came out onto 
the steps of the store. They began to talk, low enough at first, but 
presently in louder tones. It was a pleasant day in spring, and 
the side window of Mr. Duncan’s store was open, and the girl 
seemed to care little who might hear what she had to say. 
“Ves. I’m standing here, and I’m telling you I will marry him 
if I feel like it,’ we heard her say. 
“Go ahead—marry him!” shouted Carson, moving off. “And 
I hope he kills you or you kill him sometime!” 
“And I hope you go to sea and get lost!” 
“That’s a wish you'll never get, for I’m going to sea no more,” 
Carson called back. 
“Take great care o’ yourself, then, for you wont find many 
Danny Bergins to be throwin’ you a dory’s thwart ashore,” she 
yelled after him. 











“T'll bet he’s wishing he kept his 
mouth shut now,” whispered Mr. 


Duncan 


“Tuh—'twill be more than words % 
will discompose him!” This from ie 
ny uncle 


Carson stopped to throw back: 
“Curses and kisses—they always did 
lie close together with you, Bess,” 
and moved off again. 

“So!” She ran half a dozen steps 
toward him. “So? Come back and 
try for the kisses now, and see how 
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many you get!’ 

Carson did not come back, and she 
went indoors 

“What a barge!” said my uncle 

“But a straightforward one,” said 
Mr. Duncan 

“Tuh! Pleased enough I'll be to 
see Danny clear of the like of her— 
1 Carson too 
My uncle took aboard his stores 
and ice and put to sea, letting me 
go with him again; and we were 
home again, and I was walking up 
from the wharf with my uncle and 
Danny Bergin when Henry Carson 
came up from behind, and without 
so much as a “Hi!” or “Hello!” or 
“How are you?’ Carson said to 
Danny: “Did you hear Bess is 
married?” 

It was like a vessel taking a heavy 
young as I was, I could see that 
e way Danny fetched up. Then 
steadily enough he said: “Who is 
the man?” 

“Oh, you don’t know him? His 
name is Meers, and she only met him 
a few weeks ago.” 

“Well, a few minutes, let alone a 
few weeks, Henry, is time enough to 
fall in love, they say!” 


“Love! It’s his money!” 
“No, no, Henry; Bess wouldn't 
marry for that alone! And good 


luck to them both!” 

Carson scowled, and Danny went 
on: ‘Now that she’s married, we 
wont be seeing her any more, I sup- 


‘I'll be seeing her,” said Carson, 
and went off almost running. 

My uncle took a long look at 
Danny, and then led the way to 
where on a hill a little park over- 
looks the harbor of Gloucester. For 
want of further orders I held to their 
wake. My uncle sat down on a 
bench, motioning Danny to sit be- 
side him. And they sat there with 
neither one speaking for a long time, 
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and then it was Danny who said 
“My first fair wish, Captain John, 
was that I might some day be loved 
by the woman that I did love. But like a gull before a gale 
that wish is now gone.” 

“The world is full of wishes for you yet, Danny. Look there!” 
My uncle stood up, and as if Danny were a little boy, he gave 
him his hand to stand up; and Danny stood up beside him 

Look there, Danny!’”” My uncle was pointing to the vessels 
to anchor in the stream. “A fine vessel to go master of—what of 
that, Danny?” From the vessels to anchor he pointed out past 
the Cape, saying: “And what of the billowy sea and the stars 
that you used to tell me of in the night-watches?’ 

And by and by, looking from the sea to the sky and back 
again, Danny said: “You are right, Captain John. It is a won- 
derful hope, a fine vessel; and the rolling, white-breasted sea is 
beautiful beyond words; and the swinging, shiny stars are enough 
to take all a man’s mind sometimes.” 





She let the police in quietly, and there was her husband stretched 


HE day came when Danny got his vessel; and he was 
grateful and proud. “I know to what I owe it, Mr 
Duncan—to the good words of Captain John and your good 
heart. And it is like a fair dream to me that I shall soon be 
sailing the sea and—in God’s grace—home again to Gloucester, 
the master of my own vessel. I would like to sail today, for to 
sea is where a vessel should be when gear and stores are aboard 
and her crew on the string-piece waiting; but an easterly gale is 
blowing outside, and to be beating to sea against a heavy gale is 
no kindness to the crew or vessel. It would be but to wear them 
out for a small headway in the beginning of a trip.” 
If he had but sailed to sea that day! 
That evening Mrs. Meers left her husband reading the evening 
paper, he being not much of a going-out man, while she went 
with a woman friend to the picture-theater. After the theater she 
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By James B. Connolly 





out on the floor, and Danny Bergin sitting in a chair beside him. 


is letting herself into her house when the police sprang up from 
out of the dark about her, to say that some one had telephoned 
of a passer-by seeing murder done in a lighted room in her house. 
So she let the police in quietly, and there was her husband 
stretched out on the floor, and Captain Danny Bergin sitting in a 
chair beside him. Her husband had been choked to death. 

No one who knew Danny well but said one thing: 
Bergin never killed Meers. 

But there were those who said. “If he didn’t, who did? And 
what was he doing there—a man said to be courting the wife be- 
fore she married Meers?” 

lo which Danny only said: “What a queer way of showing my 
liking for a woman—to kill the man she preferred to me!” 

My uncle and Mr. Duncan came to him. “You never killed 
that man, Danny!”’ they said. 


Danny 
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“No, Captain John, I did not!” 

“Then what brought you there?” 
asked Mr. Duncan. 

“T could answer you that, Mr. 
Duncan, but my answer would cast 
suspicion on where no_ suspicion 
should rest.” 

“Has Henry Carson anything to 
do with that answer?” said my uncle. 

And Danny said: “Captain john, 
I know you don’t like Henry—you 
never did like him; but from out the 
deep friendship I bear you, I ask you 
now not to bring into this the name 
of a man who was“no more in my 
mind than were you or Mr. Duncan 
when I went to that house.” 

He stood his trial. And to the 
charge of murder he said: “I did 
not kill that poor man! Why should 
I—a poor man that I never felt harm 
for? I can only say that I came in 
and found him dead.” That was all; 
he did not even try to explain how 
he happened to be there. 

Mr. Duncan’s lawyer, for the de- 
fense, could only put in the known 
good record of the accused man’s 
life, and the manner and appearance 
of the man himself. “There he 
stands! Look at him, gentlemen of 
the jury. Does he look like a foul 
murderer?” 

The belief of some of the jury, as 
we learned it long after, was that he 
did not kill the man but that he 
knew who did, but was too loyal to 
tell. He was shielding the wife, 
some thought. Others of that jury 
said no—no man would carry his 
loyalty that far. It was a jury 
divided as to his guilt; but the charge - 
of the judge as to the evidence was 
not to be set aside. They found 
him guilty of murder in the second 
degree only. 

“For life,” was the law or sentence 
for a murder in the second degree, 
and for life the judge gave him. It 
was a terrible day, that. 


FTER a decent interval 

John Larkin and Mr. 
Duncan began to see about having 
him pardoned. Governor after 
governor they worked on, with but 
small headway showing, when—it 
was in the fourteenth year of his 
sentence and they had given up hope 
for that year—suddenly he was let 
out. 

He came straight to my uncle in 
Gloucester, and almost his first words 
were: “Captain John, have you a 
chance in your vessel for me?” 

“Danny, for as long as I am 
master of a vessel, there will be a chance for you,” said my 
uncle. “But you'd better see Mr. Duncan first, I think.” 

He went to Mr. Duncan. 

“Captain Bergin,” said Mr. Duncan, “with me you can begin 
where you left off fourteen years ago. A vessel of mine was wait- 
ing for you then. A vessel of mine you can have now.” 

Fourteen years of confinement had not taken all the old spring 
from Danny’s step; he was still a straight, strong man to look at, 
but he had to sit down with weakness when Mr. Duncan said 
that to him, in the way he did. 

“You must excuse me, Mr. Duncan,”—he was wiping the tears 
from his eyes,—‘‘but fourteen years in prison—it is a long time; 
and gentle words and kind acts were not our daily fare there.” 

He set out to ship a crew; and then he learned that fourteen 
years is a long time to be away. Old (Continued on page 114) 




















All the ancient and wonderful panorama 
was there, but it lacked, it lacked. 


The story so far: 


FTER the riding accident in which Major Murrell 

Cardon did his best to rescue Suzanne, he received 

a correct and grateful note from her mother, Mrs. 
Collingsworth; and that was.the end of the matter—socially. 
Emotionally the Major was badly taken with Suzanne. Now, the 
Major, sojourning in France during the late unpleasantness, had 
acquired a limp, and when he found himself continually and 
consistently dropped by Mrs. and Miss Collingsworth, he con- 
cluded that his limp was part of the reason. He therefore con- 
ferred with his friend Doctor Westfield, and by a very painful 
operation his two legs were made equal. 

Doctor Westfield did not feel his responsibility ended with the 
operation, however, and he arranged a social introduction for his 
young friend. This introduction came off, for the Major, in the 
form of a solo before the Quadrangle Woman’s Club, with Mrs. 
Collingsworth and Suzanne in the audience. The program over, 
the Major waited with beating heart for Mrs. Collingsworth and 
Suzanne to come forward and congratulate him, and his dismay 
was tremendous when he saw these ladies quietly leave the room 
with a certain Mr. Blandsiord and son Jimmy. The Major ground 
his teeth and remained impotent. But he adopted the Blandsfords 
into his permanent hatred 

Time went on, with the Major increasingly unhappy, until one 
evening he decided to take the bull by the horns and call upon 
Suzanne, all unintroduced as he was. He reached her house and 
was ushered into the hall. As he waited, heavy curtains parted, 
Suzanne appeared, resplendent, beautiful, and with a chuckle of 
delight threw her arms about his neck and kissed him. 

The Major struggled with his now uncontrollable heart, while 
Suzanne drew back with a low cry of dismay; and then, “Why 
not?” exclaimed Suzanne, and kissed him fair and full again. 

A moment later the dazed Major found himse!f following Mrs. 
Collingsworth into the conservatory beb’nd Suzanne and Jimmy 
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The story continues: 


“WF I had a hundred daughters,” 
“T should want each of them to be her own self and 


said Mrs. Collingsworth 


to follow out her own character. I myself did. Perhaps 


that accounts for many things.” 

I wondered if it could account for the kiss—the two kisses— 
which her daughter had given me, an uninvited stranger, at her 
threshold a few minutes before. I wondered if it could account 
for her daughter’s unbelievably capricious conduct—her gayety— 
in receiving Jimmy Blandsford an instant later. A hot, mal 
anger filled my soul, even as I stifled the horrid question whether 
she had kissed him too, whether indeed such was a househo 
custom with this extraordinary family. 

My hostess herself was an extraordinary person. Even 
voman’s envious estimate would not have placed her age above 
forty, and she looked rather thirty as she sat now, in evening 
dress, surrounded by all the belongings of her patrician home 
There was type, family, “quality” here. The thoroughbred, time 
out of mind, has been licensed to occasional eccentricity. I had 
found myself hanging on her next remark, even as I heard through 
the open door the gay laughter of Suzanne, and the voice of 
Jimmy Blandsford, booming buoyantly. 

Surely I had been set at ease with perfect breeding, perfect 
grace. No opportunity had been given me to stumble or blunder, 
to make myself unhappy by attempting to explain my presence 
I was accepted as if I were an old friend. My heart went out 
to so fine a hostess. Indeed I was willing, there and then, to cast 
the full vote of the electoral college for her as my mother-in-law 

She must have touched some button, for the old negro man, 
silent and impassive, appeared with coffee and cigarettes. 

“The young people are going to hear ‘Thais’ tonight,” she 
remarked. ‘Would you rather go? I think there would be room 
in our box.” 

I made apologies now for my intrusion, began to stammer 
would have excused myself. But she would have none of that 
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“If only you could sit here and talk to an old jady instead!” 
She smiled. ‘Thais’ bores me. I only thought you might like 
run down for an hour or so.” 
“Thais” indeed! Was Thais herself of old, or any light 0’ love 
f all the world, more fickle or more condemnable than she whose 
vous laughter now came to me? Sit near her, the strong cordial 
her kiss in all my veins, and watch her talk to Jimmy Blands- 
rd, accepted openly as guest in the Collingsworth box? No, 





{ could not—not even for the sight of her beauty thus close at 
nd. Wretched, I remained mute, I suppose, or at least in- 
ulate. 


[here will be two other ladies in the box tonight. They will 
for chaperons. Then you'll humor me and sit here for a time, 
Major?” 

I heard her voice, reassuring, a perfect index of her exquisite 

I wondered how much she knew, how much she guessed, 
much she understood. 

I heard the front door open. Suzanne and her escort 

yound for “Thais,” both talking at once, very happily. 


passed 


“It is so nice of you to stay, Major. It was so nice of you 
come.” 

In her delicate upward inflection I caught her indication of 
cue. 





“My dear Mrs. Collingsworth, you aie simply 

ke out. “You allow me, a stranger—” 

“Oh, not at all a stranger, not in the least. Haven’t you been 

riend to my daughter—when she was hurt? Haven't we heard 
vou speak, and sing, and everything? And doesn’t everyone know 
Major Murrell Cardon?” 

I fancy I colored. 

“But where has Major Cardon been, the last month or so? 
‘ntil just the other day, when you sang—do you know,’’—she 
smiled suddenly —*I don’t usually much care for men who sing, 

you sang so badly I rather fancied you, because I fancied 
you didn’t fancy yourself! So many amateurs do.” 

" When I told her I had been in hospital, told her why, 

y, explanations began to perd between us. 


splendid!” I 


om} 





neces- 
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“Mrs. Collingsworth,” I began again impetuously, 
Southern, you are Kentuckian. You ride 

She nodded. “Of course.’ 

“There are two ways of riding, 
safe, perhaps wise. If the rails 
down the road and find a gate. 
across.” 


“you are 
, as your daughter does?” 


Mrs. Collingsworth. One is 
look too stiff, one can follow 
The other way is to ride straight 


Her lips parted in a little smile. “I always did,” she said 
simply. 

“And I also. I know no other way.” 

“Yes. Then?” 

“Yes! That is why I am here. That is why I went to the 
hospital—that I might be fit to come here. And that is why 
I came tonight. Can you understand?” 

“I suppose it was Suzanne,” she said at length gravely. For an 
instant a dimple showed in her left cheek—the same dimple I 


had seen on the left cheek of Suzanne 
“Yes, it was Suzanne! Oh, perhaps my friends the Bland olen 
would have introduced me properly, but my instinct in some way 
warned me away from that. You see—here is young Mr. Blands- 
ford now! I did not know—believe me, I did not know. But 
you understand?” 
“Why should I not?” The sudden tender sadness of her eyes 
left me not quite so sad. I knew that Blandsford, pére, might 
quite as well abandon all his ardors. The widow Collingsworth 
had loved once, and would love no more. And so that proved. 
He passed away from Allenby Place, his health demanding Fasa- 
dena for five months. 
“You do understand 
“Why should I not?” 
“Then you know I really came on any desperate excuse to see 
your daughter, not to ask consent to love her. It already was 
too late for that. Only, if it had not been too late, otherwise 
I nodded toward the vacant music room. “I can’t help hoping 
you’d not have objected.” 
She put down her cigarette in the tray _ th a certain fir 
“My dear Major Cardon,” said she straight 


the intentness of a young man in love?” 





mness. 


















not to jo ask consent to love her. 














“Then you know I really came on any desperate excuse to see your daughter, 
It was already too late for that.” 
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that it is my function to object. It did my parents no good to 
object in my own case. And I have told you, if I had a hundred 
daughters, and if each had a hundred beaux’ (she used the quaint 
Southern term), “I’d not raise a hand to help or hinder one of 
them. You see, I’d want all my hundred daughters to be 
physically, mentally and morally fit for marriage to the right man. 
I'd want him to be fit. After that—why, the knees of the im- 
mortal gods, Major! That is my idea of life and triumph. And 
it’s in marriage that a girl triumphs—or loses. It was my own 
triumph. Should I debar a daughter of mine from the methods 
that I myself used? I’ve been happy in my time.” 

She sat, calm and direct of gaze, in her own drawing-room, in 
a home undoubtedly of wealth and culture also—the mahogany 
and draperies, the silver and the curtains, all simple, all good, 
proving all that, even had her own rapid social successes not 
attested to her the cachet. The vagrant dimple just flashed to 
view once more, but the somberness of her eyes remained 
unchanged. 

“Then I may come again?” I had risen. “May I take you down 
and leave you at the opera now? My own car is here.” 

“Thank you, no. But yes, I hope you'll come again, quite often, 
Major. A great many gentlemen do, you know. Are you one 
of the Alabama Cardons?” 

“Yes, madam, originally.” 

“Indeed? We are Kentucky, as I've said. We just came up 
here for the summer, and have stayed along, you see. I took this 
house for a long term, finally. We've traveled a great deal— 
not without interest, perhaps?” Again her delightful rising in- 
flection. I could see scores of gallants following en train. 

“Yes, Europe often—before the great war. Pretty much all 
America. We're thinking of the Yellowstone this coming summer. 
Do you know anything about it?” 

“Everything! I've been there often, and am going there this 
summer once more. You see, I'd a friend out there, Billy Ham- 
mond, Captain in the Sixth Cavalry. When the war broke out, 
he left all his stuff in the Park. I’m offered his old bungalow 
as a home this summer, if I like. I was thinking I'd enjoy a 
month or so in the mountains there.” 

Mrs. Collingsworth smiled. “You do ride rather straight, don’t 
vou? Well, for my part, I should be willing to go. But always 
there are so many young men, wherever we go. Really, we 
came up here to get away from them, but it seems of no use— 
they fairly seem to lie in wait. My daughter is—well—rather— 
don't you think?” 

“Your daughter is adorable, as her mother was before her 
and is. And now, dear lady, since matters have run so fast. I 
can't help making it still plainer, why I came here. I came be- 
cause I had to come! And I can't help saying now to her 
mother that even though I never should see Suzanne again, there 
will be no other woman, ever, in all the world for me. That’s 
why I came tonight. It was irregular, but I could not help it.” 

The lids of her eves trembled. “That is just what my husband 
said to me, when first he came.” 

“Did it sound the truth, then?” 

“Tt sounded very sweet.” 

Impulsively I held out my hand, and she took it. With 
Southern graciousness she walked part way with me to the door. 

“TI shall not help or hinder you,” said she slowly, at last. 

And so ended the most extraordinary evening I had—up to 
that time—ever spent in all my life. There were now no secrets 
between Mrs. Collingsworth and myself—nothing, except the kiss 
of Suzanne. 


CHAPTER VI 


MADE not the slightest doubt that the Blandsfords, pére 

and fils, disregarded Lenten sackcloth and ashes, so far 
as calling upon the Collingsworth family was concerned. I im- 
agined they both sent flowers daily—not knowing then that Blands- 
ford pére had been sent back to banking. For myself, courteous 
as had been my own reception, it did not on the whole leave me 
feeling free to press my advantage; so I sent flowers but once— 
not to Suzanne, but to her mother. As for Suzanne, right or 
wrong, and be her conduct what it might, I knew I loved her 
desperately, absorbingly, to the exclusion of every other interest 
or occupation. It all began and ended there. 

But Lent passed, and in time spring promised. I went to 
Florida for some sea-fishing, impatient for the opening of the 
season in the mountains, which would not be until some time in 
June. The snows hardly leave the mountain parks before the 
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middle of that month; but giving myself ample leeway, I was on 
hand at the Yellowstone by the first of June. By the time the 
roads were cleared for the first traffic, I was installed comfortably 
in the quarters offered me by my friend Billy Hammond, who, 
being now in Coblentz, had no need of his erstwhile abode. 

A bon vivant of sorts, my rollicking friend had left the imprint 
of his care-free life on this house of his. The upper floor had 
a couple of austere sleeping-rooms, but a certain rude and crude 
frontier profusion of furnishing marked the rest—Navajo rugs. 
skins, trophies, chairs of unmilitary softness, even in the den, 
which once had been little more than a well-appointed bar, if 
ene might read signs and portents. Billy’s cook, once the best 
in the army, was gone; but I smuggled in a China boy, who 
promised well. 

I knew that I had perhaps a month of waiting on my hands— 
provided indeed the Collingsworth family had not changed their 
minds and gone to Italy or Honolulu—I put nothing beyond 
them. 

I passed the time as I might, and dare venture the belief that 
I learned more of geyser formations and mountain flowers than 
any other man of my acquaintance in like time. I made walks 
daily over the Jupiter and Minerva terraces, and had the alge of 
each hot spring so accurately classified I might have served as 
a public guide. I went through with the snowplows over Dun- 
raven Pass, helped break the trail up Mount Washburne, and 
saw Old Faithful’s fleecy clouds stream up in an air which held 
the ice of January in the calendar of June. Further to pass the 
time, I angled on the Glen Creek sloughs on Swan Lake Flats. 
before the ice was out along the edges. I hung over the bridges 
at the Lake road and the La Mar Fork, where the blue of th 
summer waters had not yet tinged the gray murk of the snow- 
made floods. The marvels of this wonderland never until now 
had palled on me, and I had known them long. 

But now my geysers had lost their taste. Even the little water 
ousels along the streams roused no more than languid interest 
as they dived and hid under the ice-cakes, and the shrill whistle 
of the marmot no longer caused me to raise a questing eye. | 
was weary of the buffalo, cared no more for the elk, was in- 
different regarding the bighorns, and did not even seek out th 
eagle nests that I knew of old. All the ancient and wonderful 
panorama was there, but it lacked, it lacked. 


UDDENLY, all of one day of marvels, spring came over 

the mountains, and ere it well had begun, summer had 
replaced it. The thermometers would say 80° any midday now 
The countless tourist cars had the dust cut free, and the sprink!er- 
wagons all were out. The fuss and fret of operating a vast 
playhouse for a hundred thousand eager Americans was in full 
swing. The flowers were out, myriads and myriads of them, and 
on the lawn of the old parade-ground before the hotels the 
water-sprays must run day and night to keep the grass green 
against the half-savage sun. 

The season was on, hectic, absorbing, full of interest even to 
the most jaded man. 

Yet joy was not for me. Aloof, morose, I waited fatuously, 
not knowing but that I was wasting a summer on the whom ot 
one fully capable of caprice. I had been too proud or too 
foolish to ask Mrs. Collingsworth as to her plans for her Western 
journey, so I knew nothing of the date of her possible arrival. 
I only waited, like the fool I was, as I assured myself. 

My China boy declared himself to be a cousin of the Oriental 
who operated the hotel vegetable gardens down the Gardiner 
river, and assured me—I know not with what legal justice—that 
he had access at will to the said gardens to the extent of such 
lettuce, radishes and other early green provender as my table 
might require. As spring advanced, he began to produce regular 
results in such matters, and so I was always willing to let him 
off when he asked for a trip down the river. 

One morning, my quarters being thus alone except for myself, 
I also strolled out into the bright air. I had no more plan than 
was comprised in my daily visit to the hotel register. No doubt 
I would purchase yet more postal cards depicting bears ani 
geysers feeding from the hand. 

I did not get so far as the hotel, and instead of turning down 
the hill, walked in the opposite direction, interested in the progress 
of the great new swimming-pool now almost completed by the 
camping company whose settlement lay below the Mammoth 
Terrace. Fed by deliciously warm sulphur water piped down 
from the great hot springs on the mountain-side, it was plain 
that the pool would be a great attraction to the dusty tourist 
folks. Its formal opening was eagerly awaited by the public. 











“Would you cut a man’s heart to pieces for the mere sport of it? Isn't it enough to ruin me without pretending innocence about it?” 
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The workmen that day, for some reason, had been laid off, and 
the place was deserted. I concluded to go into the great lounging- 
room of the camping company, where I might loaf for a while 
before going back home. I thought I might make further photo- 
graphs of Billy, my pet bear who had taken up his abode under 
my front porch—one of the tamest of the astonishingly tame 
bears which have made the Yellowstone Park famous. 

But when, after an hour or so in the lounge, I returned to 
my bungalow on the hillside above the swimming-pool, Billy was 
not at home. A trifle grumpy over his defection, I entered and 
threw myself into a chair, hands in pockets, wondering if I could 
sleep and so forget myself. 

I had sat I do not know just how long, when I heard swift, 
soft padding as of bare feet on the walk from my gate, heard 
my screen door flung open—and then heard a woman's scream. 
My front door burst open even as the cry filled my ears, and 
an instant later the screen door slammed shut back of the 
intruder. 

Outlined for a second against the blue sky beyond, there stood 
in my doorway a wom- 
an, a young woman, 
a very beautiful young 
woman; indeed, a god- 
desslike young woman, 
and clad much as goed- 
desses were reputed 


once to have gone 
about in a more fa- 
vored period of the 
world’s existence. In 


point of fact, the ap- 
parel of this particular 
goddess seemed to 
amount to very little 
at all, although the 
shine and drip of it 
proved it to be a very 
brief and most becom- 
ing bathing suit—very 
wet indeed. It must 
have been a run of sev- 
eral hundred yards 
from the nearest place 
where one thus could 
wet a bathing suit. My 
goddess had been run- 
ning—her breath came 
in gasps. 

It was Suzanne! It 
could by no manner of 
human possibility have 
been anyone else but 
Suzanne. No other girl 
in all the world would 
be gallivanting around 
in public at midday in 
a wetly revealing bath- 
ing suit. No one but 
Suzanne would have 
come alone, unheralded 
and uninvited, into the 
bachelor abode of the 
very man who loved 
her with such devotion 


NT 


Lage wrnendel 


nt cay 


as comes but once to 
any man. Well, I could 
not complain. I had 





been waiting for weeks 
in ignorance of her 
possible arrival. And 
as for Suzanne, any ar- 
rival of hers, no matter 
how sudden, could not 
be called too soon 


She saw me— 
Shrieked, clapped her 
hands to her cheeks, 


folded her arms across 


her bosom, sank side- The sight of her set loose in my 
wise with her limbs, heart all of the old madness. 
womanwise, as though 
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te conceal her revealedness. There was terror on her features 
and shame and surprise and consternation. 

There was nowhere for her to go. She tugged open the door 
to escape, but just beyond the screen, reared to his full height 
and whining his disappointment, stood my pet bear Billy. “Oh, 
my God!” shrieked Suzanne, seeing Billy. Then, “Oh, my God!” 
she exclaimed ‘again, as she turned and saw me confronting her 
upon the other side. 

“Please! Please!” 
before her as she stood, begging excuse, begging protection, 
ging I should not see her thus. 

“Suzanne! My God,” was all I myself could say at first. 

Her lips trembled in genuine terror. I felt a sudden wish ti 
pull her head down upon my shoulder, to pat her hair, silk ca; 
and all. For once she had lost her self-possession. In all th 
diverse ways in which we heretofore had met, never had she heer 
more appealing than now—I shall not say more alluring, for tha 
is no word to apply to a maid in such distress. 

My second instinct, after the surprise and the swift joy oi 

her presence, was to protect her as I could. I swep' 
=} toward her a great Navajo blanket from an eas 
chair. She caught it around her, turned to see wher 
she might hide. I motioned her to the depths of 
wing chair that stood before the fireplace. She san 
down, pulling her feet back under her, drawing th 
blanket high, remaining mute. 

I could see her shrink when she heard Bil 
scratching at the door; so I opened the door, ga\ 
Billy a chocolate caramel and scared him off th 
porch. He went below to his usual domicile, grun 
bling very much over what ‘he regarded as m 
treatment. 

I knew almost at once what had brought this wu 
expected visitor to my door. ‘You had heard 
the new swimming-pool and could not wait for 
to open!” I said to Suzanne. “I suppose you went 
down there all alone and left your clothing in t 
locker. You took your plunge. When you ca 
out, Billy saw you.” 

She nodded, breathing hard. 

“He is harmless as a child. He wanted you 
feed him. Instead of that, you ran, and natura 
he followed. Who or what would not? I am su 
posed to be a creature of reason, and Billy is not 
When you ran, you saw this, the closest house 
you opened the nearest door. 

“Well, I have been waiting for you, for ma 
many long weeks. My compliments, my felici! 
tions! I am obliged to you for the prompt 
somewhat unceremonious manner in which you re- 
turn calls.” 

“If I had known you were here, that this is v: 
place, I would have let it eat me first!” she blaz 
out. “Do you stop to think—” 

“No, Miss Collingsworth,” I replied, “I do 
stop to think. I have had no time to stop to think. 
Have you yourself? I no more expected to « 
you enter my house in a bathing-suit than I 
pected you in evening dress to put your arms around 
my neck and kiss me when I called on you for 


Her hands were stretched at arm’s-length 
} 


beg- 


= 


a 





first time. Oh, ves, kiss me not once but twice 
also was uninvited—but, stop to think? It seems 
no longer being done.” 


She looked at me in absolute sheer horror—I -an 
give it no other name. “What do you mean? What 
can you mean?” I saw her lip tremble. She seemed 
genuinely perturbed. 

“What do I mean?” I felt scorn at her denia 
of the truth, even as I marveled at the excellence 

| of her acting. She gazed at me in as perfect 
counterfeit of open-eyed innocence as any mistri 
of histrionic art could have offered. It enraged m: 
My anger and my love broke away together. 
“What do J mean? What do you mean, now? 
What did you mean then—when the next moment 
you hung on another man’s arm before my verv 
eves—talked and laughed with him—while you 
mocked at me for a fool, I do not doubt? What 
do J mean? I swear if I could cut out my heart and 
cease to love you, as I ought to do, I’d mock at 
= you in turn. You act (Continued on page 144 
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By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Illustrated 


by WILLIAM VAN DRESSER 


IN these stories we believe 
their famous author has gone 


HE thoughts of a little girl are 
not the thoughts of a little 


boy. Some will say that a 
little girl’s thoughts are the gentler; and this ten. 
may be, for the boy roves more with his when the series 


tribe and follows its hardier leaders; but 
uring the eighth or ninth year, and some- 
times a little earlier, there usually becomes 
evident the beginning of a more profound 
ifference. The little girl has a greater self-consciousness than 
the boy has, but conceals hers better than he does his; moreover 
she has begun to discover the art of getting her way indirectly, 
vhich mystifies him and outrages his sense of justice. Above all, 
she is given precedence and preference over him, and yet he is 
expected to suppress what is almost his strongest natural feeling, 
and be polite to her! The result is that long feud between the 
sexes during the period running from the ages of seven and eight 

fifteen, sixteen and seventeen, when reconciliation and recon- 
struction set in—often rapidly. 

Of course the period varies with individuals; however, to deal 
with averages, a male of five will play with females of similar 
age almost as contentedly as with other males, but when he has 
reached eight, though he may still at times “play with girls,” he 
feels a guilt, or at least a weakness, in doing so; for within him 


+ 


the long hatred has begun to smolder. 


deeper into childhood than in 
anything else he has ever writ- 
You will agree with us 


conclusion— months hence. 


Many a parent and many an aunt will 
maintain that the girls are passive, that it 
is the boys who keep the quarrel alive, 
though this is merely to deny the relation 
between cause and result, and the truth is 
that the boys are only the noisier and 
franker in the exchange of reciprocal provo- 
cations. And since adults are but experi- 
enced children, we find illumination upon 
such a point in examples of the feud’s revival in middle age; for 
it is indeed sometimes revived, even under conditions of matri- 
mony. A great deal of coldness was shown to a suburban butcher 
who pushed his wife into his sausage vat. ‘Stay!’ the philosopher 
protested. ‘“We do not know what she had said to him.” 

The feud is often desultory and intermittent; and of course 
iit does not exist between every boy and every girl: a Montagu 
may hate the Capulets with all his vitals, vet feel an extraor- 
dinary kindness toward one exceptional Capulet. Thus, Master 
Laurence Coy, nine, permitted none to surpass him in hating girls. 
He proclaimed his bitterness, and made the proclamation in 
public. At a party in his own house and given in his own honor, 
with girls for half his guests, he went so far as to state—not in 
a corner, whispering, but in the center of the largest room and 
shouting—that he hated every last thing about ‘em. It seemed 
that he wished to avoid ambiguity. 
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And yet, toward one exceptional little girl he was as water. 

Was what he felt for Elsie Threamer love? Naturally, the 
answer must depend upon a definition of the word; and there 
are definitions varying from the frivolous mots tossed off by 
clergymen to the fanatical dogmas of coquettes. Mothers, in 
particular, have their own definitions, which are so often different 
from those of their sons that no one will ever be able to compute 
the number of mothers who have informed sons, ranging in age 
from fourteen to sixty-two, that what those sons mistook for love, 
and insisted was love, was not love. And vet the conclusion seems 
to be inevitable that behind all the definitions there is but one 
actual thing itself; that it may be either a force, or a condition 
produced by a force, or both; and that although the phenomena 
by which its presence may be recognized are of the widest diver- 
sity, they may be somewhat roughly classified according to the 
ages of the persons affected. Finally, a little honest research will 
convince anybody that these ages range from seven months to 
one hundred and thirty-four years; and if scriptural records are 
accepted, the latter figure must be much expanded 


ENCE there appears to be warranted accuracy in the 

statement that Laurence Coy was in a state of love. 
When he proclaimed his hatred of all girls and every last thing 
about ‘em, that very proclamation was produced by his condition— 
it was a phenomenon related to the phenomena of crime, to those 
uncalled-for proclamations of innocence that are really the indica- 
tions of guilt. He was indeed inimical to all other girls; but even 
as he declared his animosity, he hoped Elsie was noticing him. 
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This mortifying process was repeated. Some of them 
latter, furious and scarlet, with his struggling back arched, 


Whenever he looked at her, he swallowed and had a warm 
sinking sensation in his lower chest. If he continued to be 
her presence for some time,—that is, for more than four or £ 
minutes,—these symptoms were abated but did not wholly 
appear; the neck was still a little umeasy, moving in a pecu 
manner at intervals, as if to release itself from contact with 
collar, and there was a feeling of looseness about the stomach. 

In absence, her image was not ever and always within 
doting fancy shrined; far from it! When he did think of her 
the image was fair, doubtless; yet he had in mind nothing 
particular he wished to say to its original. And when he hea: 
she had the scarlet fever, he did not worry. No, he only v 
dered if she could see him from a window as he went by 
house, and took occasion to pass that way with a new kite. T 
to say, here was the gist of his love in absence: it consisted almos 
entirely of a wish to have her for an audience while he pe 
formed; and that’s not so far from the gist of divers older loves 

In her presence it was another matter; the uneasiness of 
neck increased noticeably; the warm and sinking sensation in 
lower chest became poignant before subsiding; self-consciousness 
expanded to the point of explosion, for here was actually 
audience of his fragmentary day-dreams, and great performances 
were demanded. Just at this point, however, there was a diff 
culty—having developed neither a special talent nor even a desig: 
of any kind, he was forced back upon the more rudimentar 
forms of self-expression. Thus it comes about that sweet love 
itself will often be found the hidden cause of tumults that break 
up children’s parties. 
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By Booth Tarkington 


pushed Daisy; some of them pushed Laurence; and the 
uttered many remonstrances in a_ strangling voice. 


[The moment of Elsie’s arrival at Laurence’s party could have 
determined by an understanding person even if Elsie had 
en invisible to that person. Until then Laurence was decorcus, 
greeting his arriving guests with a little arrogance natural to the 
casion, since this was his own party and on his own premises; 
ut the instant his glance fell upon the well-known brazen glow 
ipparently polished curls, as Elsie came toward him from the 
where she had left her pretty hat and little white coat, his 
rum vanished conspicuously. 
familiar symptoms had assailed him, and automatically he 
ted to prevent their unmanning hir Girls, generically, had 
mentioned by no one, and he introduced the topic without 
ide, stating at the top of his voice that he hated every last 
about ‘em. Then, not waiting for Elsie to greet him, not 
ippearing to be aware of her approach, or of her existence, 
‘ran across the room, uting, “Hay, there, Mister!” and 
himself against a boy whose back was toward him. Re- 
ding, he dashed upon another, bumping into him violently, 
the same cry of “Hay, there, Mister!” and went careening 
m boy to boy, repeating the bellow with the bumping as 
ent. 
ich easy behavior on the part of the host immedia 
that formal reticence which characterizes the early mo- 
ments of most children’s parties; the other boys fell in with Lau- 
rence’s idea and began to plunge about the room, bumping one 
another with a glad disregard of little girls who unfortunately got 
in their w “Hay, there, Mister!” was the favored cry, shouted 
as loudly as possible; and the bumping was as vigorous as the 
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slogan. Falls were many and uproarious; annoyed little girls 
were upset; furniture also fell; the noise became glorious; and 


thus Laurence Coy’s party was a riot almost from the start. 


OW, when boys at a party get this mob mood going, the 
state of mind of the little girls is warrantably that of 
grown ladies among drunken men. There is this difference, of 
course: that the adult ladies leave the place and go home as soon 
as they can extricate themselves, whereas the little girls are in- 
capable of even imagining such a course of ac 1 
imagine leaving a party before the serving of “refreshments 
the earlie For that matter, children of both sexes some 
have a miserable time at a party vet remain to the bitter end 
no reason except that their minds are not equal to tl 
tion of a departure. A child who of his own impulse 
party before it is over may be set down as either mor 
singularly precocious—he may be a genius. 

When the bumping and bellowing broke out at Laurence’s party, 
most of the little girls huddled discontentedly close 
or in corners, where tl were joined by those 
overturned: and these last were especially ind 
smoothed down their rumpled attire. It cannot be 
that the little girls reduced the general clamor: on the contrary, 
they increased it by the loudest criticism. 

Every one of the rumpled naturally singled out the bellowing 
bumper who had overturned herself, and declared him to be the 
worst of the malefactors bent upon “spoiling the party.” But as 
the rioting continued, the ladies’ criticism shifted in a remark- 
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able way, and presently all of it became hotly concentrated upon 
one particular rioter. The strange thing about this was that the 
individual thus made the center of odium was not Laurence, the 
founder of the objectionable game and the ringleader of the 
ruffians; not fat Bobby Eliot, the heaviest and most careless of 
his followers; not Thomas Kimball, the noisiest; not any of the 
boys, indeed, but on the peculiar contrary, a person of the te- 
sentful critics’ own sex. 

One little girl alone, among those overturned, had neither fled 
to the wall nor sought the protection of a corner; she remained 
upon the floor where Laurence, too blindly bumping, had left 
her; and it must be related that, thus recumbent, she kicked 
repeatedly at all who happened to pass her way. “Hay, there, 
Mister!” she said. ‘“/‘7/ show you!” 


ER posture had no dignity, her remarks no graciousness; 

her action lacked womanliness; all in all, she seemed 
unconventional and but little aware of those qualities which a 
young female appearing in society should at least affect to possess. 
Hence it is no wonder that even before she decided to stop kick- 
ing and rise from the floor, she was already being censured. And 
what indeed was the severity of that censure, when after rising, 
she bounced herself violently against Laurence, ricocheted upon 
Thomas Kimball, and shrilling, “Hay, there, Mister! /’/] show 
you!” proceeded to enter into the game with an enthusiasm sur- 
passing that of any other participant. 

It cannot be said that she was welcomed by the male players; 
they made it as clear as possible that they considered her an 
outsider and her enthusiasm gratuitous. ‘Here, you!” the fat 
Eliot boy objected sternly as she caromed into him. “You ole 
Daisy Mears, you! You ought to know you might ruin a person’s 
stummick, doing like that with your elbow.” 

But Miss Mears was not affected by his severity; she pro- 
jected herself at him again. ‘Hay, there, Mister!” she whooped. 
“I'll show you!” And so bounced on to the next boy. « 

Her voice, shrill beyond compare, could be heard—and by a 
sensitive ear heard painfully—far above the bellowing and the 
criticism. Her “Hay-there-Mister-/’//-show-you!” was both im- 
petuous and continuous; and she covered more ground than any 
of the boys. Floored again, not once but many times, she re- 
covered herself by a method of her own: the feet were quickly 
elevated as high as possible, then brought down, while a simul- 
taneous swing of the shoulders threw the body forward; and never 
for an instant did she lose her up-and-at-’em spirit. She devised 
a new manner of bumping—charging upon a boy, she would turn 
just at the instant of contact, and back into him with the full 
momentum acquired in the charge. Usually they both fell, but 
she had the advantage of being the upper, which not only softened 
the fall for her but enabled her to rise with greater ease because 
of her opponent’s efforts to hoist her from him. 

Now, here was a strange thing: the addition of this blithe com- 
panion seemed to dull the sport for those who most keenly loved 
it. In proportion as her eagerness for it increased, their own 
appeared to diminish. Dozens of times, probably, she was advised 
to “cut it out,” and with even greater frankness requested to 
“get on out o’ here!” Inquiries were directed to her, implying 
doubts of her sanity and even of her consciousness of her own 
acts. “Hay, listen!” several said to her. “Do you think you 
know what you're doin’?” 

Finally she was informed, once more by implication, that she 
was underweight—though here was a paradox, for her weight 
was visibly enough to have overthrown the informer, who was 
Laurence. But this was the second time she had done it, and 
his warmth of feeling was natural. 

“Get off o’ me,” he said, and added the paradoxical appraise- 
ment of her figure. His words were definite, but to the point 
only as reprisal for her assault; Daisy Mears was properly a 
person, not a “thing;” neither was she “old,” being a month or 
so younger than Laurence; nor did his loose use of another ad- 
jective do credit to his descriptive accuracy. It was true that 
Daisy's party manners had lacked suavity, true that her extreme 
vivacity had been uncalled-for, true that she was not beautiful; 
but she was no thinner than she was stout, and she must have 
wished to insist upon a recognition of this fact. 

She was in the act of rising from a sitting posture upon Lav- 
rence when he used the inaccurate word; and he had struggled to 
his hands and knees, elevating her; but at once she sat again, with 
violence, flattening him. “Who’s skinny?” she inquired. 


“You get up off o’ me,” he said fiercely. 
She rose, laughing with all her shrillness, and Laurence would 
have risen too, but Miss Mears, shouting, “Hay, there, Mister 
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easily pushed him down, for the polished floor was slippery and 
gave no footing. Laurence tried again, and again the merry 
damsel aided him to prostrate himself. This mortifying process 
was repeated and repeated until it attracted the attention of most 
of the guests, while bumping stopped and the bumpers gathered 
to look on; even to take an uproarious part in the contest. Some 
of them pushed Daisy; some of them pushed Laurence; and the 
latter, furious and scarlet, with his struggling back arched, and 
his head lowering among his guests’ shoes and slippers, uttered 
many remonstrances in a strangled voice. 

Finally, owing to the resentful activity of the fat Eliot boy 
who remembered his stummick and pushed Daisy with ungallan: 
vigor, the disheveled Laurence once more resumed the upright 
position of a man, but only to find himself closely surrounded by 
rosily flushed faces, all unpleasantly mirthful at his expense. The 
universe seemed to be made of protuberant, taunting eyes and 
noisy open mouths. 

“Ya-a-a-ay, Laur-runce!” they vociferated. 

A lock of his own hair affected the sight of one of his eyes: 
a single hair of his late opponent was in his mouth, where hi 
considered a hair of anybody’s out of place, and this one pe 
culiarly so, considering its source. Miss Mears herself, still pierc 
ing every tympanum with her shrillness, rolled upon the floor 
but did not protract her hilarity there. Instead she availed her- 
self of him, and with unabated disrespect, came up him hand-over- 
hand as if he had been a rope. 

Then, as he strove to evade her too familiar grasp, there fell 
a sorry blow. Beyond the nearer pile of spectators his unham 
pered eye caught the brazen zigzag gleam of orderly curls moving 
to the toss of a dainty head; and he heard the voice of Elsie 
incurably sweet in tone, but oh, how destroying in the words! 
Elsie must have heard some grown person say them, and stored 
them for effective use. 

“Pooh! Fighting with that rowdy child!” 

“Fightin’?” shouted Miss Mears. “That wasn’t fightin’!” 

“Tt wasn’t?” Thomas Kimball inquired waggishly. ‘What was 
it?” And he added with precocious satire: “I s’pose you call it 
makin’ love!” 

To Laurence’s horror, Master Kimball’s waggish idea sprea 
like a virulent contagion, even to Laurence’s most intimate friencs 
“Ya-a-ay, Laur-runce!” they shouted. “Daisy Mears is your 
girl! Daisy Mears is Laurunce’s girl! Oh, Laur-runce!” 

He could only rage and bellow. “She is not! You hush up 
I hate her! I hate her worse’n I do anybody!” 

But his protests were disallowed and shouted down; the tor- 
mentors pranced, pointing at him with hateful forefingers, making 
other dreadful signs, sickening him unutterably. ‘“Day-zy Mears 
and Laur-runce Coy! Daisy Mears is Laurunce’s girl!” 

“She is not!” he bawled. “You hush opp! I hate her! I hate 
her worse’n I do—worse’n I do—I hate her worse’n I do 


garbidge!”’ 


T may have been that this comparison, so frankly unbow: 

lerized, helped to inspire Miss Daisy Mears. More prob- 
ably what moved her was merely a continuation of the impulse 
propelling her from the moment of her first fall to the floor upon 
being accidentally bumped by Laurence. Surprisingly enough, in 
view of her present elations, Daisy had always been thought a 
auiet and unobtrusive little girl; indeed, she had always believed 
herself to be that sort of little girl. Never, until this afternoon 
had she attracted special notice at a party, or anywhere else 
Her nose, in particular, was almost unfortunately inconspicuous, 
her hair curled so temporarily, even upon artificial compulsion, 
that two small pigtails were found to be its best expression. She 
was the most commonplace of little girls; yet it has never been 
proved that commonplace people are content with their condition 
Finding herself upon the floor and kicking, this afternoon, Daisy 
Mears discovered, for the first time in her life, that she occupied 
4 prominent position and was being talked about. Then and 
there rose high the impulse to increase her prominence. Wha 
though comment were adverse, she was for once and at last the 
center of it! And for some natures, to taste distinction is to 
determine upon the whole drunken cup: Daisy Mears had entere 
upon an orgy. 

Laurence’s choice of a phrase to illustrate the disfavor in 
which he held her had a striking effect upon all his guests: the 
little girls were shocked, said “Oh!” and allowed their mouths 
to remain open indefinitely; the boys were seemingly maddene:! 
by their host’s free expression—they howled, leaped, beat one 
another; but the most novel course of action was that adopted 
by the newly ambitious Daisy. She ran upon Laurence from 
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behind, and threw her arms about him in a manner permitting 
some question whether her intention might be an embrace or a 
wrestling match. Her indiscreet words, however, dismissed the 
doubt. 

‘“He’s my dear little pet!” she shouted. 

For a moment Laurence was incredulous; then in a dazed way 
he began to realize his dreadful position. He knew himself to 
be worse than compromised: a ruinous claim to him seemed upon 
the point of being established; and all the spectators instantly 
joined in the effort to establish it. They circled about him, 
leaping and pointing. They bawled incessantly within the very 
cup of his ear. 


“She is! She is too your girl! She says so herself!” 


Wie van ives 


The entire audience replied: ‘Daisy Mears 
and Laurence Coy! She's your girl!” 
Laurence swung the rake, repeating: 
** Just let her try to come near me again ! ” 


To Laurence the situation was simply what it would have been 

Romeo had an unattractive hoyden publicly claimed him for 
her own, embracing him in Juliet’s presence, with the entire popu- 
lation of Verona boisterously insisting upon the hoyden’s right 
to him. Moreover, Romeo’s experience would have given him 
an advantage over Laurence. Romeo would have known how to 
point out that it takes two to make a bargain, would have re- 
uested the claimant to set forth witnesses or documents; he 
could have turned the public in his favor, could have extricated 
himself, and might have done so even with some grace. The 
Veronese would have respected his argument. 

Not so with Laurence’s public—for indeed his whole public 
surrounded him. This was a public upon whom evidence 
irgument were wasted; besides, he had neither. He had only 
a dim kind of reasoning, very hurried—a perception that his on!y 
way out was to make his conduct toward Daisy Mears so con- 
sistently injurious that neither she nor the public cou'd pretend 

elieve that anything so monstrous as affection existed between 
And since his conception of the first thing to be done was 
kly elemental, it was well for his reputation as a gentleman 
and a host that his mother and his Aunt Ella happened to come 
into the living-room just then, bringing some boxes of games and 
favors. The mob broke up, and hurried in that direction. 

Mrs. Coy looked benevolently over their heads, and completely 
mistaking a gesture of her son, called to him smilingly: “Come, 
Laurence; you can play tag with little Daisy after a while. Just 
now we've got some other games for you.” Then, as he morosely 
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approached, attended by Daisy, Mrs. Coy offered them a brightly 
colored cardboard box. ‘“Here’s a nice game,” she said, and con- 
tinued unfortunately: “Since you want to play with Daisy, you 
can amuse yourselves with that. It’s a game for just two.” 

“I wont,” Laurence returned, and added distinctly: “I rather 
die.” 

“But I thought you wanted to play with little Daisy,” 
Coy explained in her surprise. “I thought—” 

“I rather die,” said Laurence, speaking so that everybody might 
hear him. “I rather die a hundred times.” And that no one at 
all might mistake his meaning, he concluded: “I'd rather eat a 
million boxes of rat-poison than play with her.” 

So firm and loud a declaration of preference, especially in the 


Mrs. 


unpreferred person’s pres- 
ence, caused a slight embar- 
rassment to Mrs. Coy. “But 
Laurence, dear,” she began, 
“you mustn’t—” 

“T would!” he insisted. “I 
rather eat a million, million 
boxes of rat-poison than play 
with her! She—” 

“She’s your girl!” 

The sly interruption stopped 
him. It came from a person 
to be identified only as one 
of a group clustering about , 
his Aunt Ella’s boxes; and it 
was accompanied by a general 
giggle but half suppressed in 
spite of the adult presences. 

“You hush opp!” Laurence 
shouted. 

“Laurence! Laurence!” said Mrs. Coy. “What 
is the matter, dear? It seems to me you’re really 
not at all polite to poor little Daisy.” 

Laurence pursued the line of conduct he had set 
for himself as his only means of safety. “I 
wouldn’t be polite to her,” he said; “I wouldn't 
be polite to her if I had to eat a million—” 

“Laurence!” 

“I wouldn't!” he stoutly maintained. 
million, million—” 

“Never mind!” his mother said with some emphasis. “Plenty 
of the other boys will be delighted to play with dear little Daisy.” 

“No,” said Daisy brightly, “I got to play with Laurence.” 

Laurence looked at her. When a grown person looks at 2n- 
other in that way, it is time for the police; and Mrs. Coy was 
conscious of an emergency. She took Laurence by the shoulders, 
faced him about and told him to run and play with some one else: 
then she turned back to Daisy. “We'll find some nice little boy—” 
she began. But Daisy had followed Laurence. 

She gave him a lively tap on the shoulder. “Got your tag!” 
she cried, and darted away, but as he did not follow, she returned 
to him. “Well, what are we goin’ to play?” she inquired. 

Laurence gave her another look. ‘You hang around me a little 
longer,” he said, “an’ TU—TU—TU—” 

Again came the giggled whisper: 

“She’s your girl!” 

Laurence ran amuck. Head down, he charged into the group 
whence came the whisper, and successfully dispersed it. The 
component parts fled, squawking; Laurence pursued, and a mélée 
began. Boys tripped one another, wrestled, skirmished in groups; 
and such moods being almost instantly contagious among males 
under twelve, many joined in assault with a jocosity not wholly 
remote, at least in appearance, from lunacy. 

“Laurence! Laurence!” his mother exclaimed in vain, for he 
was the chief disturber, but he was too (Continued on page 125) 


“Not if I had to eat a 
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HEN John McArdle was a wee boy with the 
burr still clinging to his tongue, his mother, who 
was a Scotch Presbyterian, was wont to call 

him before her each evening when the supper-dishes were put 

away, and say: 

“Now, John, thee maun square thy conscience, lad, and shame 
‘Auld Hornie.’ Tell thy mither what thee did today.” 

Sometimes there were difficulties, as. for instance, when he 
acknowledged having thrown his Bell’s First Reader at the head 
of Miss Estelle Shaw while that lady was diligently applying the 
rattan to little Janie Roberts 

After the small defendant had justified his conduct with all the 
eloquence and skill at his command, Mrs. McArdle had a way of 
appealing to the supreme court 

“Now, lad,” she would say, fixing her gla 


sses more firmly on her 
thee hast defended thyself weel; what 


does John McArdle 





nose, : 
himsel’, think aboot it? 

Thus bereft of every shield to his conscience, the 
to make answer: 


was com- 


eed 


“John McArdle says it was na’ richt, Mither I maun hae 
the stick.” 
A vera guid decision, John,” Mrs. McArdle would approve. 


“Thee be ever my ain true lad. Now gie me yon rod 

When the demands of justice had been appeased, John McArdle 
would kiss his mother and go contented bed 

He grew up, losing his Highland accent but retaining among 
other things an ability to distinguish between what he might 
countenance in lighter moments and what John McArdle decided 
upon calm reflection was wrong, until at twenty-four he became 
the last thing on earth his mother had anticipated, the recognized 
middleweight champion of the world. 
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“This will be the last chance that any of u 
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Mrs. McArdle found great difficulty in reconciling this attain- 
ment with the dreams she had dreamed and the years of training 
she had devoted to her “ain braw bairn.” 

They argued the matter at length, but when her son insisted 
that John McArdle himself could see nothing wrong in the boxing 
game, and when she saw that he was ever ready in other things . 
to make peace with his conscience, even to putting in her wrinkled 
hands the rod to “shame Auld Hornie,” she sighed, and strove 
wistfully to understand. 

In the effort to comprehend the greatness of her son, Mrs 
McArdle sought the assistance of Beany Walsh, who in his day 
had fought and seconded and managed many a knight of th 
padded glove, and when hard pressed, could explain anything. 

Beany was the young man who swung a towel in the champion’s 
corner, and when McArdie was fighting for his life, calmly ad- 
vised him: “Tear in! Dat guy can’t hurt you!” 

“You see, Mrs. McArdle,” explained Beany, “John is all to the 
mustard; he’s the little man from Egypt, and he feeds ’em al! 
to the crocodiles. He's the guy who wrote ‘Sleep, Baby, Slee; 
Any time he starts, they turn in three alarms and send for t! 
wagon.” 

Mrs. McArdle appreciated Beany’s enthusiasm even though 
she could not comprehend his speech. In the evening she alti 
nated between the sporting page, which almost always held son 
mention of her son, and the Bible; and whenever she discovere 
in the latter a passage which seemed to justify physical prowess, 
she underlined the sentence with the stub of a pencil and ma 
marginal notations. 

But John McArdle’s career as a boxer was short-lived. Fat: 
in the person of a reckless auto-driver, turned him over on thé 
road one afternoon, and when he lurched to his feet from a lo 








ve to make a penny out of the fight game. Thought of that?” 
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broken glass and wreckage, his left arm was broken 

three places. The doctors did a remarkably good job, but they 

1 not supply him with an entirely new elbow; nor could they 

r make the old one supple enough for the necessities of a 
veight champion of 1 


ther of 


middl the world. 
So John McArdle became a referee, a professic 
inks from two classes: those who are sporting writers and con- 
and those who are ex-fighters and maintain 
r walls of which they can adorn with 
and capitalize past glories and present-day acquaint - 

He established his café in the center of the theatrical 
work with native seriot 


yn which fills its 


> to remain such, 
s or billiard-rooms the 
tographs, ; 
ships. 
and set to 
referee in the world. 
I time he 


+ hecome th 


Isness to bDecome 1¢e 
the first began to appreciate the differenc 
sxists between the third man in the ring and the other two. 
r have but two gloves to watch; they sit down for sixty 
s at the end of each three-minute period; they have thre 
corners to tell them what to do; and there is 
ity that one day they will reach the top and 
’s salary for a single night’s work. 
learned that a referee must watch four gloves. 
let a boxer’s back be turned to him, must always keep mov- 
he interfere with the view of the spectators, must always 
the alert for the unexpected; and hardest of all, he must 
lown his decision as he sees it, without fear or favor, and 
1o0ut seeking or accepting advice from anyone. And because 
e knew his business and strove hard to please, the fans came to 
him Honest John McArdle and tolerated him, which is as 
ch reward as a referee can ever hope to receive. 
Mother McArdle was secretly relieved that her boy was no 
the target for another man’s fists, but she was careful not 


recel\ 


By 
GERALD BEAUMONT 


was ower fond o’ 


to show it, exp laining to her friends that “John 
fechtin’, and was verra sairy aboot his puir arm 

All this happened before the Eighteenth Amendment, before 
John McArdle realized in full his love for the same Janie Roberts 
whose books he had carried home from school, and before Canada 
Dick Peters was matched with the Philadelphia Phantom for the 
middleweight champions ship of the world. These three develop- 
ments followed one another closely, and each presented to John 
McArdle its individual perplexities. 

First there was the dry law. which 
which to remodel his establishment and which 
income problematical. Then there was Janie 

Janie Roberts was twenty, all rose and gold, with eyes 
Coventry blue, and the lilt of the lark in her laughter. More 
than that, she was the daughter—and idol—of Big Steve Roberts 
who had once been a dealer in a back-room at Dawson and now 
leased a palatial suite in the Van Humphrey, maintaining a 
for Gentlemen—Admission by Card Only.” 

In order that Janie should make no mis 
men and should marry outside the sporting 
Ro berts drew heavily upon his bank-account and upon the vast 
fund of his experience. He taught her how to distinguish those 
who carried trick dice from those who were on the level, and 
he sent her out to look the world over. It would not have 
prised him if the Prince of Wales had come back to ask her 
hand; but after two years Janie returned—to walk in the park 
on Sunday afternoons with the man who had once hurled his 
reader at her teacher’s head. 

“Now, Dad,” she remonstrated, flexing 
under his nose, ““—now, Dad, there’s no better father 
world than you; and yet—you’re a sporting man.” 


with 
future 


necessitated funds 
made his 


or a 


take In life regaraing 


world, Big Steve 


sur- 


a pink and white finger 
in all the 
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“T’ve been a good father in spite 
of my associations,” he replied, “not 
because of them. I want my little 
girl to marry a real man—one that 
nobody can reach; and I tell you, 
Janie, in the sporting world, we're all 
losers.” F 

“You're a dear old mule,” said 3 
Janie lightly. “I suppose I'll have to Sx 
obey you just out of force of habit, ee 
but you listen to me: either I 
marry John McArdle or I 
don’t marry at all.” 

And Big Steve, fully aware 
that no power on earth could 
move Janie once she made up 
her mind to a thing, muttered 
approvingly, “ ’Tis better 
so,” and did not dis- 
cover for several min- 
utes that he was looking 
at the church notices in- 


stead of the racing- 
chart. " 
Thus matters stood, 


presenting to John Me- 
Ardle a sort of triangu- 
lar problem, his 
matrimonial and 
financial _difficul- 
ties forming a 
right angle, with 
the hypotenuse 
represented by 
the approaching 
contest between 
his successor to 
the middleweight 
title and the only 
contender in sight 

The _ Philadel- 
phia Phantom had 
flashed across the 


pugilistic horizon 
with all the bril- / ringing it; 
liance of a meteor. Not Ah 


since the days of Joe Gans = ' 
had there been a man who pam 
understood ring generalship j 

so well and was as good a ; 
boxer. Sporting writers 
agreed that there was but 
one man who might have 
taken his measure in a dis- 
tance fight, and that was 
the one whose name was mentioned merely as the probable choice 
for referee. 

Concerning Canada Dick Peters there was a wide difference of 
opinion. There were many who believed that the contender was 
all that was said of him. There were others, grown gray in the 
game, who opined that Peters was merely an artificial “card” 
who owed all his success to the shrewd manipulation of Jake 
Scheppler, and they did not believe the match would ever be held. 


UT finally the articles actually were signed, and not long 
afterwards, Rudy Metzker, promoter of the match, 
dropped in for a quiet talk with John McArdle. 

“Well, John,” said Metzker when they had sunk into easy chairs 
in the privacy of McArdle’s little office, “we're deadlocked over 
the referee question, and they've left it up to me to pick any one 
of three men. You and I have been pretty good friends, John.” 

“Yes,” acknowledged McArdle, “we've been pretty good friends, 
and Id like to referee the match.” 

Metzker nodded and chose his words carefully. 
to be the last big match in America, John.” 

“Yes.” 

“This will be the last chance that any of us will have to make 
a penny out of the fight game. Have you thought of that?” 

“Yes, I’ve thought of it. I've been wondering how you figured 
to make any money when you had to guarantee a quarter-of-a 
million purse and hold the fight here.” 


“This is likely 



























“Ring the bell,” Mc Ardle 


reiterated, “‘and keep on 


throw them out.” 


John McArdle — Referee 


“That’s just the point,” said Metzker. “I can’t hope to do 
better than break even. When it comes to earning any money, 
I must look elsewhere than the gate-receipts—the betting, for 
instance. Only one of two men can win, and I might know 
enough about both to come very close to picking the right one.” 

“Oh,” said McArdle. 

“Now, John,” pursued the promoter, hitching his chair a trifle 
closer, “take the champion, for instance: he’s inclined to hit 
pretty close to the belt with that left hook when he’s 
tearing in—-you’ve probably noticed that?” 

“Ves,” said McArdle. 

“Suppose, John,—only suppose, mind you,—that 
the champion, say in the seventh round, should see 
he was getting the worst of it, and should deliberately 
foul his man. If you were the referee, John, what 
would you do?” 

“Why. disqualify him, of course. What 

else could I do?” 

“Some men,” suggested Metzker, “might 

take into consideration a good many things. 
They might think of the moving-pictures and 
the thousands who had paid good money to 
see the full show, or they might remember 
that the champion was a one-to-two shot in 
the betting, and they might figure that the 
title was worth protecting. If the challenger 
kept his feet, some referees might rule that 
it was only a technical foul and dismiss the 
matter with a warning.. Or if he actually 
went down, there is always the chance that 
- it might be called a knockout.” 
“You know me, Rudy,” reminded McArdle; 
“what do you think I’d do?” 

The promoter regarded his friend thought- 
fully. “I think,” he answered, “that you'll 
referee the match on the square and call a 
foul when you see one. In fact, you couldn’t 
do otherwise and be Honest John McArdle.” 

“No,” said McArdle slowly, “I guess that’s 

true.” 

“Well. that much is settled, then,” dis- 
missed Metzker. ‘The fee will be five thou- 
sand dollars, in any event. We will hope that 
there’s no foul; but in case such an unfor- 
tunate thing happens, and you have to do your 
duty in the face of the betting and every- 
thing—why, it would seem no more than fair, 
John, that the referee should receive more— 
say twenty-five thousand.” 

“Ah,” said McArdle. 

Metzker pressed the point home. “You see, John, it would 
hardly do for the referee to lose his nerve at the last moment, 
or not be in a position to see a foul blow if one was delivered— 
say, in the seventh round. Take a man like Big Steve Roberts— 
he might have the bank-roll bet that way, and Steve isn’t likely 
to forgive the referee who made a mistake like that. In fact, 
Big Steve would be just the sort to stage a little surprise-party 
for the man who double-crossed him.” 

“Is he in on this, Rudy?” 

“In on what?” countered the promoter sharply. 

“T mean,” corrected McArdle, “is Roberts going to plunge on 
this fight?” 

“Big Steve,” said Metzker gently, “is the one who doped ii 
out that a foul was likely, and he always backs his hunches— 
hook, line and sinker.” 

The promoter arose and dusted the cigar-ashes from his 
vest. 

“Don't let anything I have said bother you, John,” he admon- 
ished. “After all, the betting is no concern of yours, and I 
know you don’t care who wins. The public believes in you, 
John, and they know that you'll do your duty in the ring. 
That’s all in the world any of us expect of you. I'll tell the 
papers you're the man. Kind of a hot day, aint it?” 

“Yes,” said McArdle, “it is warming up.” 

Rudy Metzker nodded and vanished in the direction of the 
street, leaving the referee sitting at his desk. 

At the supper-table that evening, McArdle told his mother 
that he had been selected to serve as the third man in the ring 
for the big match. He made the announcement soberly, and 
she missed the enthusiasm with which he had been wont hitherto 
to discuss such appointments. As the days passed, he became 


I'm going to 











He 


remembered he had dropped the champion with a hook to the chin and 
he recalled dark forms climbing through the ropes in every direction. 
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more taciturn and depressed. Mrs. McArdle attributed this to 
something else. 

“Is it the lass, John? What way do you no go out wi’ Janie 
of a Soonday? Hae ye been fechtin’?” 

“No, Mother, we’re still good friends—only I’m busy.” 

“A bonnie lass,” said Mrs. McArdle. ‘Will thee be fetchin’ 
her to the kirk some day, John?” 

“Perhaps, Mother You'd like it? 

‘Aye—she's a bonnie lass.” 

John continued to smoke thoughtfully. 

“Thee had better tell thy auld mither what’s troublin’ thee, 
lad.’ 
But he shook his head. “ ’Tis nothing,” he assured. “I was 
just wondering if twenty-five thousand dollars would remodel 
my place into a high-class billiard-parlor. I’m losing money 
now.” 

“Whist!” said Mrs. McArdle. 
E‘nbrugh!”’ 

Her son smiled and went out, and for the next week or so 
was very busy, visiting the rival training-camps, chatting with 
the newspaper men and incoming celebrities, and 
catering to the night crowds who made his café 
a sporting rendezvous as the day for the big fight 
drew near. 

To the surprise of sporting writers, the match 
developed the heaviest betting in years. 
Canadian sportsmen were reported to have 
formed a pool to back the challenger at the 
prevailing odds of two to one. Despite 
the flood of com that de- 
veloped in support of the 
Philadelphia Phantom, the 
odds remained stationary, 
for in every city through- 
out the country Canada 
Dick Peters enjoyed a mys- 
terious backing. 


‘Tis eneuch money to buy all 


INALLY the big 

day came. John 
McArdle sat down to an 
early lunch at home and 
then prepared to leave. 

Now, the soil in which 
the slip is planted is the 
soil wherein the tree holds 
root. At the last moment 
John McArdle turned to his 
mother and relapsed into 
the speech by which they 
understood one another 
best 

“IT be verra fasht aboot 
somethin’, Mither. John 
McArdle is in a verra bad 
way. I hae gie th’ word 
to referee this fecht fairly 
and to ca’ a foul when I 
see't.’ 

“And what for no, John?” 

“I ken the foul will be 
a trick—the best mon will 
nae win, Mither. The twa 
lads hae sold oot to Janie’s 
faither, an’ I dinna ken 
what to do.” 

He entered into greater 
detail in an effort to make 
her understand all the 
angles that were involved, 
but she had difficulty in 
comprehending the fine dis- 
tinction between the rules 
of the prize-ring and the 
arbitrary power that is 
vested in a referee. She 
knew only that her bairn 
was facing a crisis in his 
life, and that it was entirely 
a man’s problem. 

“Thee maun do wha’ 








“Boys,” said McArdle, ‘‘I'm going to make an important announcement 
in a minute, and | want you to put it on every wire in the country. the (Continued on page 142) 


John McArdle — Referee 





John McArdle tells thee, lad,” she told him sadly. “Thy mither 
canna help thee.” 

“Aye,” he said, and bent to kiss her. “Gie to the big chair 
now and dinna worry.” 

As he was leaving, he looked back and saw her adjusting her 
spectacles, and he understood that until he returned, she would 
sit there with the Bible turned to the window. 


HE naked bulk of the huge open-air arena, plastered 

with advertising signs, rose from the National League 
ball-park. At two o'clock the newspaper men estimated the 
crowd at fifty thousand and the receipts at close to three hundred 
thousand dollars. Rudy Metzker had played in luck as usual. 

The preliminaries went off well too, and the crowd was in 
good humor. There was the usual list of messages and challenges 
to be read, and a long line of celebrities to be introduced. Then 
the crowd settled down expectantly, only to get to its feet again, 
yelling, as the rival retinues left their quarters and squirmed a 
path down the congested aisles. 

There is something demoralizing about the concentrated gaze 
of fifty thousand men marshaled around a twenty-foot 
square of canvas. Let him who may not think so craw! 
through the ropes as John McArdle did, and then see 
how many hairs of moral rectitude he will split. 

Canada Dick Peters came into the ring, and the 

referee noticed that the challenger’s belt was 

two inches higher on the waist-line than was 

customary. The thing would be staged very 
. cleverly. Still not knowing what to do, h 
i listened to the champion bei: 
. introduced. 

Billy Gordon, veteran an 
nouncer, signaled to McArdle, an 
the latter stepped forward to th 
ropes, facing the multitude. On 
hand grasping the referee’s arn 
the bald-headed master of cere 
monies flung the other high in th 
air and gave tongue: 

“Honest John McArdle,” he 
shouted, “will referee this con- 
test!” 

The words clarified the visi 
of the man who was being pr 
sented. Looking out at the ocean 
of upturned faces and hearing the 
patter of thousands of approving 
hands, the former middleweig! 
champion understood fully t/, 
that a referee is something bigger 
than a ring arbiter—he is t! 
representative of public opini 
and the guarantor of clean sport 
and fair play. And seeing thines 
in that light, John McArdle 
passed sentence upon himself. 

The battery of sporting writer 
seated at their telephone and te 
graph instruments looked up 
find the referee leaning over 
ropes above them. 

“Boys,” said McArdle, “I 
going to make an important an- 
nouncement in a minute, and | 
want you to put it on every wir 
in the country.” 

To the quick chorus of 
“What's doing, John?” he sho 
his head, and walking back 
the center of the ring, summon 
the men from either corner fo: 
their final instructions. The) 
shook hands and went back 
the ropes, waiting for the bell 

John McArdle held up his 
hand for silence and faced th 
crowd. His voice carried int 
the far corners 

“Gentlemen,” he cried, “this 
will be a fifteen-round contest for 























Another adventure of the trouble-finding 
and venturesome Mr. Cray of the U.S. A. 
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R. JOSEPH P. CRAY was exceedingly comfort- 
able on board the steamship Omata, homeward 
bound from Toulon to Tilbury. His stateroom was 
very much to his liking, the boat was clean and not overcrowded. 

The people on board, mostly Anglo-Indians holding official 
positions, were perhaps a little unsociable, and preserved for the 
most part that reserved demeanor usual amongst travelers who 
have had the ship to themselves throughout the voyage towards 
intruders who have embarked at the last port of call. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Cray, who had been asked to take a vacant place at the 
Captain’s table, found no lack of society. There was a compatriot 
of his own, a manufacturer of reapers, who had just paid an ex- 
tended and profitable visit to the east, and who was always ready 
to talk business or to recount his doings in some of the more 
adventurous cities; also a young invalided officer from the Indian 
Army, with his delicate sister, an interesting but rather pathetic 
couple, who had seemed grateful for Mr. Cray’s cheerful conversa- 
tion. There was also a middle-aged lady, returning from her 
travels, who boasted that she had been in every country of the 
world—a stalwart and determined-looking personage, who usually 
wore masculine clothes, and who had looked from the first with 
eves of distinct favor upon Mr. Cray’s obvious opulence. This 
lady, in fact—Mrs. Richard Green by name—threatened to be 
the only drawback to an exceedingly pleasant five days. Already 
Mr. Cray was taking aote of her advances with a vague uneasiness. 

“You seem to me, Mr. Cray,” she said, dragging her chair over 
to his side on the evening after his arrival, “to be a man who is 
in need of sympathy.” 

Mr. Cray looked at her furtively. She wore a gray felt hat, 
perfectly unadorned, jammed down over her head; her tweed skirt 
barely reached halfway between her knees and her sturdy ankles. 
Her eyes, perhaps her best feature, were dark and brilliant. Her 
cheek-bones were a little high, her jawbone bespoke determina- 
tion. She was not a woman to be trifled with. 





THE RECALCITRANE 
MR. CRAY 








“ji have the name,” she con- 
tinued ,‘‘of being a man-hater. 
I am nothing of the sort.” 


“We ail need that,’ Mr. Cray assented weakly. 
on pretty well, though.” . 

“I suppose you think you do,” Mrs. Green rejoined reprovingly. 
“You men never know when you're well off and you never know 
when you're badly off. You're a poor sort of creatures, anyhow, 
to go wandering about the world by yourselves.” 

“T’m not always alone,” Mr. Cray protested. 

“And who is your traveling companion when you are not?” she 
demanded. 

“Sometimes my wife.” 

Mrs. Green glared at him ferociously. 

“So you are a married man?” 

“I am,” Mr. Cray admitted, feeling, for the first time for many 
years, comfortably resigned to the fact. 

“Where’s your wife, then?” his neighbor demanded. 

“In Indiana, U. S. A.,” Mr. Cray replied. “She prefers to re- 
main there.” 

Mrs. Green seemed somewhat mollified. 
was a long way off. 

“And meanwhile you go gadding about with any hussy who 
happens to smile at you?” she asked sternly. 

“T don’t think that’s quite fair,” Mr. Cray protested. 
ladies are very pleasant companions sometimes, but—” 

“T saw that vellow-headed minx making googly eyes at you at 
dinner last night,” Mrs. Green declared. “Just the sort of 
baggage you men find attractive, I suppose.” 

“T don’t even know whom you mean,” Mr. Cray expostulated. 

“Calls herself a colonel’s wife!” Mrs. Green scoffed. 

Mr. Cray brought up his reserves. 

“What about your husband?” he inquired. 

“Dead,” was the uncompromising reply. ‘I buried him fourteen 
years ago. Since then I have led a lonely life.” 

“You must have done some wonderful traveling,” Mr. 
observed. 


“T guess I get 


Indiana, U. S. A., 


“Young 


Cray 
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“T have indeed,” she adrmitied. “I have been into countrie 
where no woman has ever before set foot 
what courage can do. Although I have traveled alone and un 
protected, no man has ever dared to molest me.’ 

‘You must be very brave,.”’ Mr. Cray ventured 

[The man who raised his hand against me would be brave 


still,” she asserted 
“T can well believe it.” he 
“At the same time,” she continue 


agreed fervently. 


I have shown the work 


| 


r 


after a moment's pause, 
] 


during which Mr. Cray had been taking notice of her square-toed, 
masculine shoes and her thick worsted stockings, “I am free to 
admit that the time has come when I am a little weary. I 
propose to settle down in London, make friends and lead a 


domestic life For the 
first time in many years 
I find myself free and 
disposed to seek com- 
panionship.”’ 

“Very agreeable,” Mr 
Cray murmured 

“IT have the name 
she continued, edging her 
chair a little closer to 
his, “of being a man-hater. I am 
nothing of the sort.’ 

Mr. Cray expressed his relief 

“We're pretty harmless, take us 
all round,” he ventured 

“You may or may not be.” the 
lady replied. “I have never allowe 
a man to take any liberties with me 
I don’t trust them. At the same 
time,” she went on, ‘a man has his 
place in a woman’s life, and because 
I have chosen to keep him outside 
mine for the last fourteen 
years, t hat does not 
necessarily mean that I in- 


R Ve { Sune LY 


Esholt was deathly pale. “I have your four aces, sir, © 
he announced. ‘“‘I kept three and a kicker.” 


tend to preserve the same attitude for the rest of my life. In- 
deed, the contrary is the case. I intend to cultivate men friends.” 

“You may marry,” Mr. Cray suggested. 

Mrs. Richard Green looked at him very hard. 

“I may,” she admitted. “On the other hand, I may not. I am 
a woman who is free from all prejudices. Travel has broadened 
my mind. My outlook is different from other women’s. Mar- 
riage has its advantages and disadvantages. Besides, the person 
whom I might choose,” she went on, still looking fixedly at Mr. 
Cray, “might be a married man.” 































The Recalcitrant Mr. Cray 


“Sure!” Mr. Ciay assented, a little shaken. “There are many 
who aren't, though,’ he went on with a sudden access of cheert 
ness, “—in fact. London’s full of them. Never knew a place where 
there were so many middle-aged bachelors.” 

“When I fix my affections upon a man,” Mrs. Green said firm- 
lv, “his state will make no difference to me. Married or single, | 
shall have him. If the law cannot join us, I shall make my ov 
law. That is the sort of woman I am, Mr. Cray. That is the 

sort of spirit which has brought m 
safely through savage countries.” 

Mr. Cray made frantic signals of dis- 
tress to the manufacturer of reapers, 
who was just passing. The latter re 

sponded like a man. 

“We are waiting for you for- 
ward, Mr. Cray,” he announ 
“Number one is in the shaker.” 

Mr. Cray struggled hastily 
extricate himself from the rug 
which enveloped his lower limb: 

“T'll be with you right along 
he declared, staggering to his fee 
“You'll excuse me, Mrs. Green 

“And what may this numb: 
one signify?” the lady asked dis- 
approvingly. 

“Our first cockta 
before dinner,” Mr 
Cray explained. “I 
guess I’m rather 
sinner so far as tha 
sort of thing is c 
cerned,” he went « 
guilefully. “I try 
keep myself down 
three before dinn 
but it’s very often fir 
or even six.” 

“It is a habit 
which you must 
broken,” Mrs. Gre 
said sternly. 

Mr. Cray stagger 
off. He passed h 
arm through his 
friend’s. With th 
other hand he felt | 
forehead, half expe 
ing to find drops 
perspiration there. 

“That's some wor 
an!” he declared. 

His compani< 
grinned. 

“T heard her a 
questions about y 
She’s got your num! 
all right. Said s!| 
liked your mild voi 
and your complexion 

“Let’s get right 
the bar,” Mr. Cray 
sisted nervously. 





T dinne: 

time th 
evening Mr. Cray 
ceived a further sh 
In the chair exactly opposite his own, which had been vaca 
since Toulon, he discovered Mrs. Richard Green. 

“T have changed my place,” she announced. “I thought I shi 
like to come to your table.” 

The Captain, seated a few places away, smiled. The young 
valid officer exchanged a glance of amusement with his sist 
The manufacturer of reapers, who was at a table some distan 
away, telegraphed his congratulations across the room. Mr. Cra 
without knowing exactly why, felt his savoir faire deserting hi 
The fact that he ate his soup in stony silence did not seem 
any way to trouble his opposite neighbor. She eyed with ¢a 
and proprietary approbation his well-fitting and carefully brushed 
clothes, his very handsome pearls and well-tied scarf. She her 








By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


self was appearing in very different guise. Her 
skirt was still of the order called serviceable, but 
she wore a blouse of a shimmery magenta color, 
long amber earrings, and a necklace of uncut stones 
of barbaric character. Her bobbed black hair defied 
attempt at ornamentation, but in the front it 
showed signs of straying over her massive forehead 
n the form of a fringe. Mr. Cray, notwithstanding 
his qualms, could scarcely keep his eyes off her. The 
muscular development of her arms was wonderful. 
She ate her dinner with the calm and healthy appe- 
tite of a woman sure of herse!f and her path in life. 
ntain made a polite effort to engage her in 
ation. 

“They tell me, Madam,” he said, “that you have 
een a great traveler.” 

“T have visited every country on the globe,” she 
eplied. “I have faced savages, wild animals, 
reign dinner-parties. I am now on my 

» settle down.” 


HE looked hard at Mr. Cray, who writhed. 
S “You will be writing another book of 
-avels, I suppose?” the Captain remarked. 

“In due course,” Mrs. Green assented. 

The Captain, who felt that he had done his duty, 
urned to another of his neighbors. The young 
fficer addressed Mr. Cray. 

“You are just from the Riviera, sir, are you not?” 
e inquired. 

“From Monte Carlo,” Mr. Cray told him. 

Mrs. Green frowned slightly. 

“I look upon the Riviera,” she declared, “as a 
ice for idle people to indulge their extravagant 

A most enervating climate, too.” 
y remembered that he was a man, and a 
tizen of the United States. 

“IT would sooner spend the winter in Monte Carlo 
1an anywhere else in the world,’ d firmly. 

Mrs. Green showed no signs of annoyance. Her 
smile, indeed, was maddeningly tolerant. 

“Well.” she remarked, “under certain conditions 
lare say I should be inclined to modify my im- 
pressions of the place. I have no conscientious 

yjections to a little mild gambling. I occasionally 
indulge in a game of cards myself. But extrava- 
gance is a vice to which I have the strongest ob- 
jection.” 

“Extravagance,” Mr. Cray pronounced, “is what 
yu might term a relative quality. In my younger 
lays I worked hard and established a successful 
business. I have only one daughter and no other 
ear relatives. It gives me pleasure to spend my 
noney. 

“A very bad example to others,” Mrs. Green said 
-verely. 

“Guess the others can take care of themselves,” 
Mr. Cray observed. “I was never meant to be a 
hining light.” 

“What you need—” Mrs. Green began porten- 
tously. 

“Is another pint of that champagne, James,” Mr. 
Cray interrupted valiantly, turning to the steward. 
“Madam,” he added, looking across the table, “I 
confess that I am a black sheep. I have every bad 
habit under the sun—and I like my bad habits.” 

Mrs. Green was sorrowful but unperturbed. 

“You are a very interesting man,” she declared, 
toying with her huge beads and smiling across the 
table. “I am seriously thinking of taking you in 
hand.” 

Mr. Cray’s heart sank within him. The woman 
was like a colossus. Nothing could move her. He 
had the sensations of a man pursued by some irre- 
sistible force. Mrs. Green lifted her voice, and laid 
down beneficent but somewhat arbitrary laws as to 
how a man should live. Mr. Cray listened in re- 
bellious silence. 

“Your great country, Mr. Cray,” she wound up, 
“has shown the world what it thinks of liquor.” 

“In her way she has,” Mr. Cray acknowledged. 


[ 











“Because they cheated,” he answered gravely. 
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“In my small way, I shall continue to show the world what I 
think of it. Steward, hurry up with that wine.” 

Mrs. Green shook her head but her smile was indulgent. 

“Obstinate!” she murmured. ‘We will have a little talk after 
dinner, Mr. Cray. I will make you a little coffee up on deck.” 

“I never drink coffee,” her victim lied. “I always take brandy 
after my meals.” 

“In time,” Mrs. Green warned him, “the indulgence in spirits 
to that extent will completely destroy the lining of your stomach.” 

“Mine,” Mr. Cray assured her recklessly, “is lined with 
asbestos.” 

“You remind me,” she said pensively, ‘* of a black man on the 
west coast of Africa, whom I treated with medicine of my own 
His sufferings were terrible.” 

“I can well believe it,” Mr. Cray assented fervently. 

“Nevertheless, I cured him,” she continued, with a note of 
triumph in her tone. “He died soon afterwards of another com- 
plaint. Curiously enough, his savage relatives were so incensed 
against me that I had to leave the neighborhood before I had 
concluded my notes on my visit.” 

Mr. Cray gulped down his wine, bowed to the Captain and 
stood up. 

“Guess it’s a bit close down here,” he muttered. 
turn on deck, and a cigar.” 


concoction. 


“T'll take a 


R. CRAY was, without doubt, in some respects a weak 


man. He had conceived a positive dislike for Mrs. 


Richard Green, and he 
had abandoned a certain 
portion of his dinner 
sooner than be tormented 
any longer by her conver- 
sation. Yet when, a 
quarter of an hour later, 
by a strategic flank move- 
ment she ran him to earth 
in a retired portion of the 
ship, he was utterly un- 
able’ to say those few rude 
but firm words which he 
had been repeating to 
himself ever since his 
escape. 

“I have set the coffee 
machine going,” she an- 
nounced, “and the steward 
is bringing us some cups. 
I am making it a little 
stronger than usual on 
your account. If you feel 
in the least unsteady, let 
me take your arm.” 

“TI am quite all right, 
thank you,” Mr. Cray as- 
sured her. “You'll excuse 
me if I seem ungracious, 
but coffee always keeps 
me awake.” 

“Mine wont,” was the 
firm reply. “If you stay 
awake tonight it will be 
because of the wine 
you've drunk, or because 
you've something on your 
conscience. Mind that 
coil of rope.” 

Mr. Cray was on the 
point of surrender when a 
savior appeared. The in- 
valided young officer 
emerged from the smoke- 
room and touched him on 
the arm. 

“We are waiting for 
you, Mr. Cray,” he an- 
nounced. “You haven't 
forgotten our little game 
of poker?” 

Mr. Cray’s wit was as 


Re jee 


ready as his sense of re- romising reply. “I came here to saya 
lief was great. fe 





“1 will not sit down,” was the uncom- 


ew words and | speak better standing.” 


The Recalcitrant Mr. Cray 


“For the moment I had forgotten it,” he confessed. “I must 
ask you to excuse me, ma’am. I have promised to play poker 
with these boys.” 

Mr. Cray dived into the smoking-room and Mrs. Green went 

cn towards where her coffee machine was simmering upon the 
deck. 
“You're a good Samaritan,” the former declared. “I don’t know 
what’s got that woman, but she’s a terror. Why, you've got a 
little game of poker,” he went on in a tone of surprise, as he 
noticed three other young men seated at a table in a corner of 
fhe room, counting out chips. 


His companion assented. 
“It’s a very small game,” he explained, as he led the way. “My 


name is Esholt—Captain Esholt—just invalided out and going 
home to look for a job. My three friends are Mr. Graham, 
Captain Thomson and Mr. Leach.” 

The three shook hands with Mr. Cray, who sat down genially 
amongst them and gave lavish orders to the expectant steward. 
They were all very much of the same type as Esholt himself. 
One of them had been in the Indian Army with Esholt, and the 
other two, after a period of service, one in Mesopotamia and the 
other in Egypt, had recently been demobilized. 

“We play quite a small game,” Captain Esholt repeated, a 
little nervously. ‘The fact of it is we are all of us pretty hard 
up. We ante two shillings, if you don’t mind.” 

“Quite enough,” Mr. Cray agreed. “I like a small game. I'll 
take five pounds’ worth of chips. What’s the limit, anyway?” 

“Well, we’ve never made one,” the 
other replied. ‘“We just double, and we 
don’t get very far -on that. Straddle 
when you like, and pots for jacks or 
better.” 

“Let her go,” Mr. Cray declared, 
lighting a fresh cigar. “Just the sort of 
game I like.” 

The game proceeded for some time 
with varying fortunes. Mr. Cray, aware 
of a certain tenseness on the part of his 
companions, which seemed to him in- 
explicable in view of the smallness of 
the stakes, played with an indifference 
which resulted, as is usually the case, in 
his steadily winning. During one of those brief 
periods when he was out of the game, he leaned 
back and took stock of his fellow-players, curi- 
ously at first and then sympathetically. They 
were all apparently under thirty, they were al! 
either slightly maimed or with partially broken 
health. Esholt had already confided to him his 
fears as to securing a berth with his old company 
and neither of the others seemed much more 
sanguine as to his chances of making a fresh 
start in life. Mr. Cray looked down at his chips 
and wondered how to get rid of them. Presently 
he found out. 

Esholt was the dealer, Thomson was next ti 
him, and Mr. Cray next. Mr. Cray straddled 
Thomson’s ante, and these two and the dealer 

alone remained in. Thomson took one 
card, Mr. Cray kept an ace and drew four 
Esholt bet, Thomson doubled. Mr 
Cray, picking up his cards, found that 
amongst the four he had drawn were three 
more aces. He doubled again and Esholt 
went out. Thomson hesitated. The 
amount now in front of him was sixteen 
shillings, and it required another sixteen 
to see Mr. Cray. 

“T’d go quietly, young man, if I were you,” 
the latter warned him. “I’ve the biggest hand 
we've seen tonight.” 

There was a spot of color in Thomson’s 
pale cheeks. He looked at Mr. Cray with a queer 


i. little twitch of the lips. 


“T don’t want to know about your hand,” he said 
roughly. “How do I know you’re not bluffing? Any 
way, I’m seeing your thirty-two and raising it the 
same.” 

“Sixty-four to see, eh?” Mr. Cray remarked. “Well, 
make it a hundred and twenty-eight.” 

“Two hundred and (Continued on page 100) 
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The story so far: 


T the death of Dorcas 
Remalie’s wealthy 
father, she found that 
his will placed her 
inder the guardianship of her 
uncle John Remalie, a New 
England lumber-king who for 
entv-five years had lived in a 
g, grim stone house with only his 
yusekeeper Miss Labo for company— 
and in all those twenty-five years they 
had never exchanged a word. 

The dullness of Dorcas’ life in her uncle’s 
house was occasionally relieved by an encounter 
with an attractive young man called Jevons, 
who distinguished himself by defeating Rem- 

lie’s walking-boss Sloane in a fight—Sloane, a 
coarse fellow whom Miss Labo invited to the 
house and introduced to Dorcas. 

And then Dorcas overheard Miss Labo talking 
with a young man while Remalie was absent. John 
Remalie, it seemed, had carried on- an “affair” with 
Miss Labo in his youth, although he was engaged to 
another young woman. When he learned from Miss 
Labo that there was to be a child, he insisted that it 
be put out of the way. Miss Labo pretended to agree 
and told Remalie the child had been murdered, while 
she had it cared for secretly. As the price of silence, 
she had compelled him to break off his engagement 
and support her The young man to whom 
Miss Labo was talking was, she told him, the child— 
her son. Later Dorcas heard Miss Labo’s visitor leav- 
ing and looked out the window, to recognize—Jevons! 

Jevons now appeared as a rival to Remalie—bought a tract 
of timber, set up a sawmill and brought in workmen who had 
served with him as foresters in France. And now Remalie re- 
ceived another blow: in a moment of anger Dorcas told him 
what she had overheard—that his son still lived, that he was 
none other than the hated rival lumber operator Jevons. .... 

Remalie hated Jevons, his son or not. . And he told Dorcas in 
Miss Labo’s presence that he had changed his will, cutting her off 
entirely if she married anyone possessing a drop of Remalie 
blood... .. At this Miss Labo, too, changed her plans: her 
son would not profit. by marriage with Dorcas—indeed Dorcas 
stood in their way. So Miss Labo began a’ series. of strange 
experiments with certain herbs and berries she found in the woods. 
Later she fed something to a little bear-cub which Jevons had 
given Dorcas, and next morning Dorcas found the cub dead. 

John Remalie saw something which made him realize that Miss 
Labo planned to poison Dorcas—and he at once arranged to 
absent himself for some days on a business trip! 

And then Dorcas received more convincing evidence that Miss 
Labo planned to murder her—with poisonous mushrooms. When 
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“‘Mebby she was téok 
sick in the night!” They 
tiptoed up the stairs and 
stood outside 

door. 


By CLARENCE 
BUDINGTON 
KELLAND 


the dish was served, she con- 
trived to appear to eat with- 
out doing so, then slipped out 
of the house and went for 
counsel to her friend Letty 
Piggott, the village librarian. 
And Letty sent her secretly 
for refuge to the home of her 
sixty-year-old adorer Fabius 
Ginger, who with his two gi- 
gantic and ancient brothers 
Hannibal and Hasdrubal lived 
by themselves in a remote 
place in the forest. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HE Ginger brothers 

assembled in con- 

ference over the kitchen stove 

on the morning after Dorcas 

Remalie’s arrival. The hour 

was so early that it cannot 

even be mentioned among 

persons accustomed to break- 

fast-bells and shower-baths. 

It is true that even the most 

respectable clocks mention the 

hour in passing, but they do 

so privately, with a sort of shamed hush to their 

ticking. In New York City alone there are a 

million men and women who do not know by 

personal observation that such a time of the day exists. Another 

half-million have seen it only as a going-to-bed and not at all as 

a getting-up hour. But to Fabius and Hasdrubal and Hannibal it 

was the regular hour for starting breakfast three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. 

They did not arise so early from necessity, nor as a matter of 
convenience. It was habit. There exists in our remoter homes 
a theory that early rising and virtue are Siamese twins, and that 
an attempt to separate them causes death. If smoke fails to arise 
from a kitchen chimney before dawn has a safe footing in the 
sky, there is whispering and nodding of heads. A man may beat 
his wife in the view of the citizenry; but if he arises before dawn 
he may still retain a respectable station in the community. 

Hannibal, ancient, weather-beaten, faded of eye, with a mop of 
white hair that had not bowed before the authority of a comb 
since his arising, assumed his rightful place as head of the family 
and chairman of the meeting. 

“Boys,” he said in a hoarse whisper, “what we got to diskiver 
is what she'll eat?” 

“What we got?” demanded the practical Hasdrubal. 


Dorcas’ 
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“Beans. Everybody eats beans for breakfast.” 

“She haint everybody. Comes from N’Yawk, she does, and 
Gawd knows what them N’Yawk critters has the habit of feedin’ 
on. 
“You done consid’able readin’ of books,” Hasdrubal said to 
Fabius. “Call to mind any accounts of high-falutin’ breakfasts 
amongst tony folks?” 

“Naw, but I seen a feller makin’ flapjacks in a winder down to 
Boston once.” 

“So fur’s I kin see,” Hasdrubal said, “the’ haint but one thing 
to do, and that’s cook some of ever’thin’ we got, so’s she kin take 
her pick. Don’t calc’late she eats much. She'll never git away 
with more’n four aigs. Aigs ought to be safe. Then we kin fry 
some salt pork and stir up some flapjacks, and maple syrup, and 
mebby some of them biscuits—” 

“And kill a chicken. That there black rooster that’s been 
a-statin’ his bigness for a month—” . 

“And ’taters—fried ‘taters.” 

“And pie. Thank Gawd we got some apple pie left over. She'll 
wake up hungry after that tarnation ride last night.” 

“Don’t forgit the tablecloth, nuther. Git out a clean one if 
the’ is any.” 

“She’ll be used to napkins.” 

“Haint sich a thing in the shanty. But we kin fold that there 
red silk handkerchief of Hannibal's under her plate, and ‘taint 
likely she’ll ever notice the difference.” 

“And prunes. Bet she haint never missed her prunes for break- 
fast yit.” 

“Oatmeal was put on las’ night; so that’s all right.” 

“T’ve heard tell of singein’ bread,” Hannibal said with a sudden 
brightening of his face. “City folks ree-gards it as a dainty, I'm 
told. You cut slices and hold it clost to the fire till it’s doggone 
nigh burnt up. We'll make her some of that.” 

“She'll drink coffee.” 

“Mebby not. Tony folks is give to drinkin’ tea, and at the 
durndest times of day!” 

“We'll make both—and a glass of milk to start off with.” 

“You git up some of them apples out of the cellar, Hasdrubal.” 

“Uh-huh! That all we got? Can't have her complainin’ of 
hunger the fust thing out o’ the bag.” 

“Don’t call to mind nothin’ else, but if I do, I'll cook her up. 
Calc’late she ought to make a meal out of this here layout som’ers, 
by gorry!” 

“We wont none of us set to the table with her. Kind of leave 
her the dinin’-room to herself. It'll seem kind of more select.” 

“Good idee, and the three of us kin wait on her.” 

“Wonder when she'll git up?” 

“Calc’late not for a spell. We got plenty time. Bet she lays 
abed till mebby six o'clock!” 

“T’ll be famished if I wait that long.” 

“Eat a snack then, durn ye, but don’t use up nothin’ we're savin’ 
fer her.”’ 

“Hannibal’ll have to drive to taown today to stock up. We'll 
kind of question her diplomatic about what she likes. And by 
jing! We'll git her a special set of dishes fer herself. Silver 
knife and fork and spoon.” 

“Two forks,” corrected Hasdrubal. “Swell folks uses a dif- 
ferent fork fer pie.” 

“I’m goin’ to ‘tend to makin’ her bed up,” said Hannibal. “You 
fellers is too young to go meddlin’ around a gal’s room. “Twouldn’t 
look right. But me—I got the age. I could nigh be her great- 
grand-daddy.” 

“I wonder how come she to wear them pants,” Hasdrubal said 
musingly. 

“Disguise, like in them detective stories. I'll bet she’s perty 
when she’s dressed in clothes.” 

“TI saw her,” said Fabius, “and she’s nigh to bein’.” 

“Huh! Well, don’t let me ketch you and Hasdrubal makin’ 
eyes at her. You young fellers!” 


HE young fellers, both of an age to be grandfathers to 
Dorcas, eyed each other sheepishly. , 
“Letty didn’t state the kind of trouble she was in,” said Fabius. 
“Taint none of our business. “Taint her fault, whatever ’tis.” 
“And Gawd help the parties that comes to molest her,” Hasdru- 
bal said. The others nodded in confirmation. 
“Things is goin’ to be changed around here,” said Hannibal. 
“Haint a one of us ever lived under the roof with a woman.” 
“We're goin’ to find it a chore—keepin’ watch of ourselves so’s 
we don’t do nothin’ to upset her. Bet she'll be stirrin’ perty soon. 
Scurry around with that cookin’.” 


Conflict 


Six o’clock came, then half-past, and Dorcas still remained 
in her room. The brothers eyed each other uneasily. 

“Calc’late anythin’s happened to her?” 

“Mebby she was took sick in the night!” 

Moved by a common impulse, they tiptoed up the stairs and 
stood grouped outside Dorcas’ door, heads cocked close to its 
panels, listening. No disconcerting sound came from within; there 
was only silence. 

“I’m gittin’ worried,” whispered Hannibal. “ Taint natural. 
Here, you young fellers scamper downstairs. I’m a-goin’ to rap, 
and if the’ haint an answer, I’m a-goin’ right in, by jing! You be 
all ready, Fabius, and if you hear me holler, you ride hell-for- 
lather after the doc.” 


HE old man waited discreetly for his brothers to descend 
the stairs; then he rapped timidly. There was no 
response. He rapped again, more loudly, and a third time. A 
sleepy voice, but a reassuringly healthy voice, became audible. 
“What is it? Who's there?” 
Hannibal waggled his old lion’s head with relief. “It’s Hannibal 
Ginger,” he said. “Be you all right?” 
“T’m—lovely,” said Dorcas drowsily. 
“Um! You didn’t git up, so we was afraid mebby you was 
sick or suthin’.” 
“Ts it time to get up?” 
Hannibal resorted to the language of diplomacy. ‘“Wa-al, I 
wouldn’t go so fur’s to say that. But the’s lots of folks that is 


up. 
“T'll get dressed right away—and come down and get your 


break fast.” 

Hannibal covered his mouth with his hand to conceal a grin 
from the door. “All right,” he said. ‘“We’ll keep our appetites 
a-waitin’ on you.” 

He tiptoed back to the kitchen, grinning his broadest. “She’s 
goin’ to git right up and git our breakfast,” he said, and jabbed 
his thumb into Hasdrubal’s ribs. “Be kind of s’prised, wont she? 

“I hope,” said Hasdrubal fervently, “she wont be disapp’inted.’ 

“Shet the kitchen door, so’s she wont suspect nothin’. Got the 
table set?” 

It was set. A red-and-white checked tablecloth covered its sur- 
face. One place was laid with a huge blue plate, a knife with 
an iron handle and a fork of the same pattern. There was also 
the second essential fork for pie, and a row of spoons whose 
uses were not stated by Fabius, who had laid the table. “Kind 
of give her half a dozen on speculation, as you might say,” was 
his explanation. There was an actual china cup with a picture 
of the North Station in Boston on one side, and folded con- 
spicuously, to be used as a napkin. Hannibal’s carmine silk hand- 
kerchief. The brothers eyed the dining-room with marked ap- 
proval. 

“Tasty, 7 call it,” said Fabius. 

Dorcas appeared unexpectedly in the door. 

“Good morning,” she said, and there was an air of daintiness 
and freshness about her that quite took the breaths of her three 
hosts. They found themselves speechless until Hannibal arose 
to the occasion. 

“IT hope you find yourself in good health,” he said formally 
while his brothers bowed at the end as if they were adding the 
punctuation. 

“Wonderful! I feel beautiful—and that ravenous!” 

Fabius jabbed Hasdrubal with his elbow. “Hear that?” he de- 
manded in a rumbling whisper. “Better fry another aig. If 
she’s keen set, four’ll never be enough.” 

“Where’s the kitchen?” Dorcas said in a businesslike voice. 

“Vou set right there,” said Fabius, pointing to the chair with a 
boyish air of importance and mystery. 

“Jest set,” said Fabius. 

Dorcas. sat down obediently, with the air of a grown-up playing 
house with children. The brothers filed into the kitchen, closing 
the door after them with ostentatious secretiveness. Presently 
they emerged. Fabius came first with a huge bowl of stewed 
prunes in one hand, and an equally large portion of oatmeal 
balanced on the palm of the other. Hasdrubal came next with 
biscuits and a stack of buckwheat cakes that would have daunted 
a lumberjack. Then came Hannibal with salt pork and fried 
chicken. Dorcas found herself surrounded by food, by food in 
such quantities as she had never seen amassed before. The 
brothers stepped back in a row and watched her anxiously. 

“My,” she said, “that smells good. You must have tremendous 


appetites.” 
“Us? We haint got nothin’ to do with it.” 
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“Tt’s fer you,” said Fabius. 
“For me! All of it?” 
“That haint all,” said Hasdrubal with 

in injured air. 

“Not by a dum sight,” said Hannibal. 

“The’s aigs yit,” said Fabius. 

“And suthin’ else—suthin’ we never 
ooked before, but we heard it was 
iighty tasty, so we fixed ye some.” 

Dorcas was able to perceive the 
ventle, kindly, generous thought that 

nderlay the absurdities, and she did 

it smile. “It’s lovely,” she said, 
ively. It’s the finest breakfast I ever 

Ww. 

‘Hear to that, now,’ whispered 

Hannibal. 

‘Wait till she sees that there toast,” 

ispered back Hasdrubal, and the trio 

ihdrew again to the kitchen, each re- 
rning with a burden of eggs, toast and 
colee. 

‘We kin fry more aigs in a second,” 
Hasdrubal said. “We didn’t fix but 
four 
‘Four! Four eggs!” Dorcas strangled. 
‘Why, I never eat more than four!” 

That’s toast,” said Hasdrubal, point- 
ing. “Ever have it?” 

I've had it, but never so much, not 
toast that looked so nice. But where 
are your places? Where do you sit?” 

[There was an embarrassed pause. 
“Um—” Fabius began, and halted for 
ack of suitable words. 

We figgered,” said Hasdrubal, leap- 
ing into the breach, “that mebby—” 
And here ke came to a stop. 

“That mebbe,” said Fabius, and not 
without a certain delicacy of thought 
in his phrasing, “that more’n likely you 
was used to eatin’ alone.” 

Dorcas fixed him with her eye, and 
he blushed. She pointed at him stern- 
ly with her finger. 

“Have you eaten breakfast?” she de- 
manded. 

“Wa-al, not what you'd call et,” 
said Fabius. ‘We jest kind of snacked.” 

“And you didn’t set places for your- 
selves,” said Dorcas, “because you 
didn't like me. You thought I was 
snippy and nasty and—” 

“Now, now! Us boys,-we haint got 
many table manners, and—” 

“Neither have I,” said Dorcas. “Do 
you want me to get up from this table 
without eating a bite?” 

‘My goodness—no!” 

“Then march! Get your plates and 
knives and forks and chairs. I sha’n’t 
touch a bite until I’ve served every one 


>? 


of you March! 








Their faces lighted with pleasure. 














They dragged up chairs and placed their Sloane saw that if here was a boy, it was a long-haired boy, with tresses 
dishes, and Dorcas served them. scold- requiring the restraint of hairpins. He crouched behind a clump of alders. 


ing the while. She forced herself to eat 

a little of each dish, and the brothers did not notice how little 
it was, for she served them generously, and their appetites were 
capable of accomplishing wonders. 

“There,” she said when the meal was over, “you men clear out 
of this house. From this minute I’m boss of the kitchen. Maybe 
I'll let you help wash dishes after this—if you ask prettily, but 
not this morning. I wont have a man messing up my kitchen. 
It is my kitchen, isn’t it?” 

“Anythin’ and everythin’ in this house is your’n,” said Fabius. 

“Listen,” she said, “I’ve learned to know how useless Iam. I’m 
no good to anybody. I can’t do anything, and I want to learn. 
I want to be useful, and feel that I’ve a right to live and to enjoy 
the mountains and the woods and all the loveliness around us. I 
haven't any right to enjoy the world unless I work for the right, 


my keep; you'll see.” 






have I? No siree! And I’m going to ask vou to teach me. I 
want to learn how to cook and how to do everything. You will, 
wont you? It'll make me so happy.” 

“Dorkis,” said Fabius, “you kin set fire to the place, if you 
calc’late it'll please you.” 

“Tt’s understood, then! You teach me to cook, and everything. 
I'll give you a week to do it. And after that, I’m the boss.” 

“But—” 

“No buts.” 

“Don't seem right—to have you workin’.” 

“Vou wouldn't like a lazy girl, would you?” 

“But—you haint been raised to work.” 

“That isn’t my fault. I’m going to work now. Oh, I'll be worth 
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Hannibal essayed a gallantry, and both his brothers glared at 
him jealously when he made a success of it. 

“Dorkis,” he said, “you earn more’n your keep jest by settin’ 
and lookin’ like you do, and a-cheerin’ up the life of three lone- 
some old fellers like us.” 


ND so Dorcas entered into a third life, totally different 

from the other two she had known. Of the early 

phases of her life this was destined to be the happiest, and the 

most valuable in the formation of her character. The first phase 

had taught her idleness, pride of class; the second had taught her 

fear and hatred, something of self-reliance and courage, and had 

given her a hint of love; the third was to teach her the great lesson 

of life, that it is a glorious thing to pay one’s way honorably, and 

to retire weary at night with an honest consciousness of a day’s 
labor well done. 

Instead of being an onlooker at life from the gorgeous seat of 
a box, or a prisoner peering at life through hated bars, she was 
to become a part of life, living, working, participating. Now she 
dwelt neither in a glittering dream, nor in a horrid nightmare— 
she lived! 

The blood in her veins, which had descended to her from that 
pioneering grandmother, glowed with a proud warmth. It was 
coming into its own; it felt itself returned to its own home, and 
to its rights. Dorcas will never know how grateful she ought to 
have been to the Divine Plan for having provided her, with 
miraculous foresight, with such a grandmother. The blood of in- 
domitability, that unsung legacy, was her most precious possession. 


CHAPTER XX 


HE days that followed were good days. It was a return 

to childhood for Dorcas Remalie—to such a childhood 
as she had never known. She lived in a world of make-believe. 
It was all a game filled with delights and laughter and satisfaction 
of soul. She did not think; but satisfied with merely living and 
enjoying, she swept her uncle and Miss Labo from her mind; she 
swept from her mind apprehensions of the future. From morning 
until the hour for sleep, she played, she dreamed. All the elements 
of some old-time children’s tale were present. For the first time 
she knew and lived perfect simplicity and kindliness—she lived 
true. 


She actually worked, and learned the pleasure of labor. For 
days at a time she imagined herself to be a boy, and did her best 
to perform such chores about the place as a boy would be re- 
quired to perform. The tomboy that is in every normal girl 
was in her case given its first opportunity to emerge. ~ 

About her stretched the limitless forest; above her lifted the 
mountain, snow-covered now, and faery, a mountain of silver mist 
which would disappear if one approached its foot. It was a magic 
mountain, and she loved to sit upon the little eminence behind the 
house early of mornings, and gaze at it until it swelled her heart 
and uplifted her and taught her a song of the soul. It was im- 
possible to live in neighborliness with the mountain and be im- 
pervious to its message and its meaning. It was aloof, calm, 
shiningly beautiful, looking down upon a world with equanimity. 
It saw, but was not disturbed; it was patient and sure, unaffected 
by the passing day and the evils of the passing day. It seemed 
to send forth word to the beholder, an assurance of the stability 
of the universe, and of the innate beauty of the universe. Man 
became insignificant; man’s schemes and labors and mischiefs 
became ephemeral. “All shall pass,” said the mountain, “but I 
shall remain, serene, confident in the emergence of virtue out of 
chaos.” 

It preached no sermon, uttered no philosophy or prophecy, but 
out of the limitless past, out of eons of experience, it read the 
future as a fact. Dorcas believed. Right was right; virtue was 
virtue—and evil was negligible, ephemeral. Suspicions and hatreds 
and jealousies were only mists clinging to the foot of the moun- 
tain, powerless to penetrate or to mar, powerless even to obscure 
—for high above them the apex of the great rock lifted its head, 
and gleamed with a majestic calm. The mountain was not 
ignorant of the mists, but the mists were ignorant of the 
loftiness unreachable by them, not to be obscured by them. They 
fancied they hid the marvel in their damp obscurity; the moun- 
tain, indifferent to their touch as to their purpose, pierced them, 
surmounted them, and took on an added beauty because of their 
presence. 

Dorcas felt the mountain knew she was there, and gleamed 
a special greeting to her eyes. As it held its head high above 
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the mists, so it taught her to hold her head high above the 
stifling fogs of malice and evil that arose about~her life. It 
taught her, that as the mists were swept from the mountainside, 
so must they be swept from the human life that stands serene 
and steadfast, with faith in the coming of a clearer day. 

Very rarely some human being traversed the road that passed 
the Ginger farm; once in a while a lumberjack would trudge by, 
emerging from or entering the woods, iis “turkey” over his 
shoulder; for days at a time no team would splash by, and when 
one did appear, it would be driven by some squatter, some frayed 
and bedraggled human creature who had found his plaee in the 
world upon some lonely, inclement acre in the forest. 

“Haint much life hereabouts,” said old Hannibal Ginger. 
“Kinder lonesome, if you haint content with quill-pigs and pa’t- 
ridge and a deer once in a while. Allus find a quill-pig to talk 
to. Neighborly cusses, them quill-pigs. Notwithstandin’ their 
chawin’ up of door-sills and barn floors and what-not, I dunno 
but what I prefer ‘em over humans. You know what to expect 
of a quill-pig, and you allus git it. Haint homesick for a crowd 
of folks, be you, like down to the village?” 

“Not homesick. Very contented.” 

“The young needs to meet with the young,” said Hannibal 
“Fabius, he’s the youngest we got to offer, but he haint no fust- 
class substitute for youth. Skittish, though! Calc'late you'll 
like Fabius better’n any of us.” 

“T don’t like any of you better than the rest of you,” Dorcas 
said. ‘“I—TI love you all.” 

“No! Sure pop? Say, I wisht I hada son. No, it ‘ud have 
to be a grandson, wouldn't it? If I had, I'd lick him till h 
made up to you, and you an’ him would git married.” 

“Do you think you'd have to lick a young man to make him 
marry me?” she asked mischievously, and the old man coughe 
and strangled and blinked in his embarrassment, until she patted 
his hand and said: “If you had a son, and he was just like you 
must have been, I’d—I'd make love to him myself, and propos 
and he couldn’t get away from me.” 

“Say,” he said presently, “what d’ye think of Fabius’ prospects 
of marryin’? He’s kep’ the whole kit-and-bilin’ of us in a ferme: 
these twenty years, and haint never pulled it off yit. He wouldn’ 
go and fetch no woman here, would he? Eh? And he couldn't g 
off nowheres else and live with no woman and leave ws, noy 
could he?” 

“It’s a worry, having a young man like Fabius around,” sai 
Dorcas with a wag of her head. 

Hannibal leaned closer and whispered: “I don’t like the lo 
of things, Dorkis; Fabius haint took a chaw of tobacker since 
you come.” 

“You don’t think he’s going to throw over Miss Piggott for me, 
do you?” 

“Taint that. 
up. Gives him the needful will-power, like you might say. 
woman’ll git him yit.” 

“Uncle Hannibal,” she said with a sudden access of uneasiness, 
“if they should discover I am here—if Uncle should find me, 
and come for me—what would you do?” 

“Um! Haint accustomed to crossin’ bridges till I git to ’em. 
Dunno what I'd do. Dunno what the boys would do—but it 
would be ample, Dorkis—ample,” 


But havin’ you around kind of keeps him stirred 
That 


OMEHOW she had a feeling it would be ample, that she 

had nothing to fear from action, from force openly threat- 
ened or applied. What she had to fear was stealth, the indirect, 
the subtle, the crafty. Against such an attack the straightforward 
old men would be helpless) They were fighters in the open, 
man to man, expecting and hoping for courage in their enemies 
to equal their own courage. It was a comfort to know she had 
no need to apprehend danger from which loyalty and honest- 
thinking manhood could defend her. 

But for the most part she was not assailed by apprehensions. 

“It'll be busy enough along here—come May,” said Hannibal. 
“Remalie’s drive comes rampagin’ down the river past the rim of, 
the farm, and for a week there haint nothin’ to be heard but 
hollerin’ and dynamite. Place gits all trampled up. Be wuss 
this year, what with that new young feller usin’ the water for 
his logs.” 

“Mr. Jevons? Is his timber near?” 

“Yonder,” said the old man, waving his arm vaguely in the 
direction of the mountain. “Kind of a amiable young feller. 
Stopped here a couple times. Free-speakin’ and common, he is, 
and for all folks says he’s crazy, the way he’s operatin’, I haint 
so sure. No, I haint. I says to Fabius (Continued on page 1306) 











“I wanted that girl. You as good as promised her to me, Remalie. 


I want to know where she is.” 
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FLIRT, according to the dictionary, is “one who 
plays at courtship; one who coquets for pastime or 
adventure: said of either sex, but most commonly 

of a woman.” 

Under this definition Sylvia Hazlett was not flirtatious. She 
did not play at courtship, or coquet for pastime or adventure. She 
did not in fact want her men friends to fall any more in love 
with her than was necessary in order to make them absolutely 
obedient to her wishes. 

One of her most dominating wishes was to have—not an in- 
dividual love-affair—but a warm, steady, comfortable background 
of masculine admiration. Another wish was to make her Thurs- 
day evening dinner-parties agreeable. For both of these wishes 
extra men were a necessity; and Mrs. Hazlett, though young, 
pretty, well-off, well-bred and well-born, did find herself obliged 
io take a good deal of trouble to maintain not the number, but 
ihe standard, of her extra men. 

She liked celebrities, but celebrities have great disadvantages. 
They are rarely at leisure; they are often socially unavailable; 
and they are apt to be spoiled. Many people came to Sylvia's 
house for the good talk, and, more especially, the good food; but 
celebrities sometimes demanded even stronger inducements, and 
with these, it was true, Sylvia did sometimes find herself obliged 
to flirt a little. 

“TI only try to make them feel I take a special interest in their 
work,” she said to her husband. ‘That makes them think they'd 
like to come again.” 

“It makes some of them think that you'd like to go to the 
Greek Islands with them.” 

Mrs. Hazlett’s face darkened a little. “He was very provincial,” 
she said. 

The reference was to a distinguished archeologist, in whose work 
Sylvia had taken such a profound and personal interest that he 
had assumed she was ready to spend the rest of her life digging 
with him in an island in the Ionian Sea. The humiliating feature 
of his mistake was that the poor man was not perfectly sure he 
liked the prospect. It was for this reason that Lee Hazlett was 
so fond of recalling the incident. 

“You mean,” he now asked, “it was provincial to want to take 
you to Delos—or wherever it is he goes?” 

“It was provincial to think that every woman who asks you 
to tea wants to run away with you.” 

“Oh, my dear, you asked that fellow to a great deal more than 
tea,” replied her husband. 
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“More in quantity, but not more in quality,” said Sylvia. 

The archeologist had been one of her few failures. There had 
been one or two others who, of a less cautious nature, had wanted 
to flee, like Anna Kareiina, to one of the smaller Italian towns; 
there had been a few jealous wives, and one or two men, who h 
mysteriously melted away, as if they scented danger: but w 
these few exceptions Sylvia’s friendships with her extra men ha 
turned out well, and her Thursday dinners were considered among 
the most entertaining entertainments of the initiated New Yorker. 

It was on account of these parties of hers that she had accepted 
the position of chairman of the lecture committee of the Savoy 
Club. The duties of this position were arduous. They were, in 
the first place, to familiarize herself sufficiently with the moral, 
artistic and political movements of the day to enable her to select 
speakers who would be both famous and interesting, then to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of these and persuade them that the 
interest of the Savoy Club in their specialties was so intense that 
they ought to devote an afternoon to talking to the Club. And 
then her last, and by far her most difficult duty, was to persuade 
the ladies of the Club to manifest this intense interest by coming 
to listen to the speakers. This was almost impossible, so crowded 
were the lives of these ladies of leisure. All this work Sylvia did, 
and did well, because she was thus able officially to cast her eye 
over the celebrities of the day, and decide which ones were avail- 
able for private consumption. 

The first instant she gazed on Raymond Crane she felt like 
stout Cortez on an occasion more historic but no whit less im- 
portant—her surmise being that she had at last met the perfect 
celebrity. His book “Give Matrimony a Chance” was having an 
immense success—not only selling in the hundred thousands, but 
being debated by college clubs, being denounced from pulpits, 
being made into a play, and even, best of all, being ordered off 
the tentative purchase-table by elderly gentlemen in the Centurion 
Club. Success could hardly go farther. 

Sylvia usually had the speaker of the day to luncheon first and 
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Give Matrimony a Chance 


fortified him with a little good food and flattery in preparation 
for what was to come, the two terrible moments she feared were 
ahead of him—first, when he saw that hardly anyone had come 
io his lecture, and second, when all those who had, began to leave 
before it was over. But Crane hadn’t been able to come to lunch- 

n, and so she saw him for the first time in the anteroom of the 
main hall of the Club, ten minutes before his lecture. 

Grace is attributed to women more often than to men. Crane 


Sylvia sat between two admirers of her hostess. 
They spoke with reverent voices of her art . . . . 
her adorers . . . . and her husband's devotion. 


was graceful, with a slim, vigorous, catlike sort of grace. His 
dark hair was prematurely streaked with gray—for he was barely 
thirty; and he had a pair of the wildest, keenest, most amusing 
blue eyes that were ever seen. 

She began to introduce herself to him with a formal sentence 
that always served her in these circumstances, but he interrupted 
her 

“Oh,” he cried, “how I wish I hadn't said I’d do this!” 

“Nonsense!” Sylvia found herself replying, very much as if she 
had been speaking to one of her own little boys. “It’s an ex- 
cellent thing for you to do.” 

“Ha, ha, easy for you to say!” he returned. “Lor’, how I 
could hate you if you didn’t seem to be so nice.” He looked at 
her as a puppy looks when it begins to play with an object of 
which it is very slightly afraid. .He had the directness and sin- 
cerity of that friendly animal. 

Sylvia stepped rather nervously to the long sapphire-blue cur- 
tains that kept some of the draught of the halls from the lecture- 
room, and looked through to gauge the audience. As she opened 
the curtains, a loud roar like a breaking wave came to her. The 
room was crowded. The following sentences reached her ears: 

“Have you read his book?” 

“No. Isn’t it very improper?” 

“Well, it’s a defense of matrimony.” 

“Oh, I thought it was in favor of free-love.” 

“I may be mistaken—I haven’t read it myself. I get so little 
time to read now that the children—”’ 

“Free-love? Oh, I’m so tired of free-love. I thought this was 
the man who said the moon was inside the earth.” 


“Now, dear, that’s next week.” 

“No, darling, next week is the eat-salt-and-live-forever man.” 

“It’s not eating salt he advocates.” 

“Really, Lily, I wish you wouldn’t catch me up—everything I 
say.” 

“T never meant to come to hear this man, did I?” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter much. We shall have to leave as soon 
as he begins, if we mean to keep our bridge date.” 

“Of course I mean to keep my bridge date—” 

Sylvia turned with a glowing face to her speaker. “You have a 
perfectly remarkable audience,” she said. 

Of course, she knew that the size of the audience indicated not 
so much interest as curiosity. The word had gone out that 
Crane’s book was in some subtle way subversive of morals, and 
so of course a great many people wanted to hear the author speak. 

Mrs. Hazlett stepped before him upon the platform, as a priest 

might lead a sleek young bull to the sacrifice, and 
began her speech of introduction. She knew it 
made no difference what she said in the first minute, 
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for the audience was saying: “Oh, is that he? Not so bad, is he?” 
“Queer boots for the afternoon.” “Still, he doesn’t wear a ring 
on the third finger.” “Oh, my dear, do you hate that too?” 

“Ladies,” said Mrs. Hazlett, “I understand that your committee 
has been criticized for not being practical. I hear that many of 
you considered Professor McNulty’s lecture last week about the 
earth’s being probably hollow as lacking in everyday applicability. 
Well, this week we have an intensely practical speaker—one who 
may alter the daily life of everyone of you who is or is to be 
married. He will tell us how matrimony—the most friendless in- 
stitution of the twentieth century—may be made perfectly endur- 
able. 

“I always ask our speakers for some biographical material, 
for I think the formal background of the really great is always 
interesting. Our speaker today was graduated from Union College 
and then took a degree from the Boston School of Technology, 
meaning to be a mining engineer; but just before his graduation 
he published a romantic story, ‘Moonlight on the Willows,’ which 
was so successful that he followed it by his first long novel, ‘The 
General,’ built, as one of the reviews said, as solid as a bridge 
and as airy as a tower. 

“T will not run through the list of his powerful and widely read 
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works. But not long ago, annoyed by the strictures of one of his 
radical friends on marriage, he sat down and in a single night 
wrote his now famous book: ‘Give Matrimony a Chance.’ Ladies, 
just one other personal fact, that I did not learn from the speaker, 
but which I think you ought to know. We have all noticed how 
well our maiden aunts understand bringing up our children, be- 
cause they have none of their own. Well, it may be that Mr. 
Crane understands matrimony for the same reason, because”— 
she paused significantly—“there is no Mrs. Crane.” 


RANE’S audience was delighted to hear that he was not 

married—not because any of them had designs upon 
him, but because they at once felt that they were professionals 
in a field where he was only an amateur, and that softened their 
hearts. Crane came forward. 

“I’m an advocate of the institution of marriage,” he said, “but 
not a bigoted one. I think marriage has some terrible features, 
but I’m of the opinion that its substitutes have worse ones. Now, 
what are the worst features of matrimony? They are not intro- 
duced into it by either the law or the church. The law con- 
cerns itself with financial obligations, and the care of the chil- 
dren. Most of us are content with those arrangements. The 
church imposes faithfulness. Well,—you mayn't agree with me 
in this—but I think most people would bear even that, if it 
weren't for the impossible, unnatural, wearisome restrictions put 
upon their conduct in the married relation by social custom. I 
tell you we none of us give matrimony a fair chance.” 

He then went on to take up in detail the customs he objected 
to. He said married people were no longer compelled by custom 
to share a room, but that many of them still had to share a 
bathroom. He described at some length the irritation and nerv- 
ous strain of sharing a bathroom. His audience giggled, a little 
shocked. 

The Savoy Club bore certain sorts of radical doctrine well—the 
sort that was still a long distance away. They had been in- 
tellectually convinced by a lecture on the state care .of children, 
and by another on the abolition of inheritance. But when Crane 
said that married couples ought never to be asked out to dinner 
together, every lady in the audience who had a husband at once 
asked herself whether she would be more or less popular than he; 
and as more women than men seem to be available in the social 
field, she saw that his invitations would be more numerous than 
her own, and became on the instant a passionate opponent of 
Crane’s theory. A great many people believe that any change 
in social custom that will make them less comfortable is inherently 
immoral. It was for this reason that “Give Matrimony a Chance” 
was thought subversive of morals. 

To Sylvia, however, the doctrine that married couples should be 
asked separately to dinners was peculiarly agreeable: it promised 
a free and inexhaustible supply of extra men—the nicest ones, too, 
for of course it was always the nicest men who were married 
first—snapped up in their youth. But by this theory they were 
released again—at least for social purposes. And as for their 
wives—well, one could always ask them some other time. She 
pictured a large—and very remote—dinner composed entirely of 
the wives of celebrities—or a luncheon. 


HE lecture ended—not in a burst of applause, but more 

flatteringly, in a burst of conversation. Everyone be- 
gan at once to talk to her neighbor about what Crane had said. 
Sylvia was delighted. She had offered to drive him home, but 
he was so surrounded by lovely disputants that she couldn’t dig 
him out, and so she went away and left him, having engaged him 
to come to dinner on the following Thursday. 

She had intended not to boast about him, but to let him come 
to Lee as a wonderful surprise; but she couldn’t keep him entirely 
to herself—she liked him too much. By Thursday her husband 
had heard all about him, and had of course read his book. He 
approved of the Crane doctrine from another standpoint. He 
was not fond of dining out, and thought it would be an excellent 
idea if Sylvia did it for both of them. 

Before Thursday arrived, Sylvia had begun to be nervous about 
her treasure. Second meetings were sometimes so different; and 
parties often went to the head of even the most experienced 
celebrities. But as soon as Crane entered the room, all her 
confidence returned. Nothing could spoil his simple directness, 
nor mar the shy surety of his manner—not all the women in 
the world crowding about him with their, “Oh, Mr. Crane, I think 
it’s the greatest work ever written,” and, “Will you come to my 
party on the eighteenth?” and, “Do explain what you meant when 


you said—” 
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She watched him through dinner. She had put him between 
the two cleverest, most selective and critical women of her ac- 
quaintance; and all through dinner she watched with pride their 
lively faces and heard their laughter. That was the effect he had, 
she thought: he vivified. That was the effect, perhaps, that free- 
dom always had. 

After all the others had gone, she made him stay so that Lee 
might have a word with him. Lee liked him as much as she did. 

“That was a wonderful book of yours, Crane,” he said, “par- 
ticularly wonderful, it seems to me, for a bachelor. I could almost 
have sworn that that was written by a married man.” 

Crane’s answer was a complete surprise. 

“Oh, it was,” he said. “I’m not a bachelor.” 

“You let me tell the ladies of the Savoy Club that you were,” 
said Sylvia. 

He smiled. “You said, if you remember, that there was no Mrs. 
Crane. Well, there isn’t. My wife always uses her own name. 
But I’ve been married for six years.” 


ERHAPS if Sylvia had been alone with him, she would 

have been conventional enough to say that she was glad 
to hear it, and when would he bring Mrs. Crane to dinner. But 
the presence of her husband removed these inhibitions, and she 
broke out into a perfectly candid wail. 

“Oh, dear,” she said, ‘I’m so sorry.” 

Both men turned to her. 

“Sylvia!” said her husband, protestingly. 

“What do you care?” said Crane with his terrifying directness. 

Sylvia was no coward and decided to see the thing through. “Of 
course I care,” she said. ‘I thought I’d made a friend, and now 
I find that I’ve only made half of one.” 

Crane shook his head sadly. ‘“Early-nineteenth century stuff.” 

But Sylvia wouldn’t be put off like that. ‘‘No,” she said, 
“suppose your wife met me and hated me—what would that do 
to our friendship?” 

“Nothing—absolutely nothing. A lot of my friends don’t like 
her. And good heavens, you ought to know the way I feel about 
some of her friends! I think boiling in oil is too good for them. 
But does that matter to her? Not a bit. They’re just as much 
round the house as ever.” 

“Well, then, suppose it’s the other way—that I hate her?” 

“Sylvia!” her husband protested again. 

“Well, Lee, it’s a possibility.” 

“Certainly it is,’ said Crane. “But it wouldn’t make any 
difference. I mean I'd be sorry—the way I always am if two of 
my friends don’t get on together. Nothing more. Look here, Mrs 
Hazlett, haven’t you read my book? I say there just as clearly as 
I know how to say anything, that I think married people should 
be two independent personalities, and not one discontented mush.” 

“Yes, but what does Mrs. Crane think about it?” replied 
Sylvia, who found she could be direct too. 

“Ah,” answered Crane, “she thinks it a lot more than I do— 
and practises it as well. And do remember that she doesn’t cal! 
herself Mrs. Crane. Nothing irritates her more. She’s a portrait 
painter—Ida Leonard—you must know her work.” 

Sylvia didn’t know her work, though she thought vaguely she 
might have heard the name somewhere; but she was. saved from a 
direct answer by Lee, who wanted to know at this point—as 
people always do want to know at this point—how Crane and his 
wife managed about their names when they went to hotels. This 
led inevitably to so many anecdotes that the conversation did not 
return to Crane’s individual situation until just as he was leaving, 
when Sylvia said slowly and, to tell the truth, reluctantly: 

“Well, I believe I should like to meet your wife. Will you 
bring her to dinner next week, if I write her a nice note and direct 
it to Miss Leonard?” 

“No, I wont.” 

“Which of us are you ashamed of?” said Sylvia. 

“Of you;”-replied Crane. “You're just asking her because you 
think it has to be done—after all I’ve said. As soon as you get 
it into your head that you are not under any obligation to invite 
her, just because you invite me, then I'll bring her. I will, at 
least, if she'll give me an evening. However, she’s away now— 
painting all the capitalists in Pittsburgh—takes some time. Will 
you go to the theater with me on Monday? I have two seats for 
an opening?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Sylvia, glad that the two seats made it 
clear that the “you” in his sentence was singular, or otherwise, 
she, with her absurd old-fashioned ideas, might have thought it 
included Lee. “Yes, of course; but why did you conceal the fact 
that you were married?” 








“He brings it in to me himself—on 
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the cunningest little tay you ever saw.” 


said. 
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“T didn’t conceal it.” 

“You didn’t mention it.” 

“Well,” he said, “why didn’t you mention the fact that you 
had two infant children? I had to drag it out of you.” 

“T didn’t think it would particularly interest you to know.” 


“That was just the way it was with me..... Good night.” 


He was gone. His departures were always sudden 

OR the next ten days Sylvia was very happy over her new, 

stimulating, dependable, amusing friend. He was one 
of those people who, if they like vou, like everything about you. 
Crane liked her house and her husband and her children—not 
only liked them but discovered the most subtle and complicated 
reasons for believing them to be the most remarkable husband 
and children in the world. 

Moderation was a part of 
Sylvia’s philosophy of life— s 
especially since the incident of é, 
the archeologist. She had no 
intention of asking Crane to 
dinner again too soon. But a 
succession of disasters to one of 
her parties—the death of a rich 
relation of two of her guests, 
and the fog-bound steamer of 
another, reduced her to such 
straits that when her 
party had shrunk from 
fourteen to five,—one of 
the five being an extra 
woman,—she decided that 
the only way to save the 
situation was to. ask 
Crane 

“He wont think it queer 
—with his theories,” she 
said to Lee. 

She called him on the 
telephone at the hour at 
which he preferred to be 
called, and was answered 
by a feminine voice. 

“Oh.” said the voice, 
with a tinge of surprise in 
it, “you want to speak to 
Mr. Crane?” 

“Yes, please.” said 
Sylvia firmly. She had 
not been officially noti- 
fied that Miss Leon- 
ard was back from Pitts- 
burgh, but then she had 
not seen Crane for several 
days. 

“Can’t I take the 
message?” 

By strict telephone 
ethics, she could; so Syl- 
via said: “This is Mrs. 
Hazlett. Will you ask 
Mr. Crane if he could 
dine with me tomorrow 
very informally at eight?” 

“Hold the wire.” 

Sylvia held the wire— 
held it a long time, went 
through all the agonies of 
thinking herself cut off, of 
imagining that she was 
holding a dead wire to her 
ear, of believing that 
Crane had made a mistake 
and had not understood 
that she was waiting for 
an answer. Just as she 
was about to hang up the 
receiver, she heard his 
voice: 

“Sorry to have kept 
you’ waiting Couldn’t 
help it. Look here, Ida 
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Give Matrimony a Chance 


has some people coming here tomorrow night. I can’t dine with 
you.” 

“Isn't that rather conventional?” 

“Oh, no, quite the other way. I received an invitation from 
Miss Leonard to dinner. I must say I didn’t remember it, but I 
did. I can’t break an engagement. But why don’t you come 
here?” 

“I?” said Sylvia. She very nearly said “we,” but just caught 
herself in time. “But I have people dining with me, too.” 

“Leave ’em.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that,” 

“Isn't that rather conventional?” 

It was rather conventional, particularly as her trouble was 
that she had an extra woman. If she dined out, it would leave 

a nice little party of four. She thought her guests over. 
They would not mind, and it wouldn't matter much if 
they did. She wanted very much to go to the Cranes’ 
—if she might even in thought so refer to Miss Leonard 


~ and her husband. She wanted to adventure in this new 


social atmosphere to which she already felt so favorably 
inclined. She wanted to pick out all that was good in 
the new theory and combine it with what was left of 
the old. Her ideal was to take the brilliance and wit 
and attainments of these free spirits and, in the setting 
of luxury and ease that the old formal society had been 
trying to perfect for generations, to set them free to be 
brilliant. 

All the time that she was thinking this, Crane was 
pleading with her to come and taunting her with her 
hesitation. ; 

j “If Miss Leonard really wants me,” she began, 
i and then feeling that it was the phrase of a school- 
i girl, she suddenly accepted. 

Lee was as usual amused and codperative. He 
bought a box at the theater for his guests and 
promised to do his best with them. 

“Only,” he said, as he put her in the car the 
next evening, “don’t absorb such free ideas 
that you never come back at all.” 

She kept him from shutting the door. “You 
mustn’t talk like that even in fun,” she said 
“It’s largely for your sake I’m carrying on 
these investigations. The theory is to make 
marriage more romantic, not less 
so—to keep the gold and_ throw 
away the dross.” 

“Where do you get that dross 
stuff?” said Lee. 

As she drove across the 
Park, she began to be 
anxious for the first time 
as to the effect she might 
produce. She did not 
wish to disgrace her 
friend. “I hope they wont 
think I’m so stiff and old- 
fashioned and formal that 
I spoil their spontaneity,” 
she thought; “and yet, of course, 
it would be awful if I deliberate- 
ly tried to be the other thing.” 
Her real charm was, although 
she did not know it, that it was 
only in rare moments like this 
that she had time to think 
about the effect she produced; 
in the world she was always 
eagerly thinking about other 
people. 

The dinner was in Ida Leon- 
ard’s studio—a great, dim room, 
with. great spaces of air and 
darkness above the heads of the 
guests, who, when Sylvia en- 
tered, were all grouped about 
the fireplace. Ida Leonard was 
standing on the hearthrug—a 
solid, classic figure in heavy 
brilliant draperies. She was a 
Titian blonde with brown eyes. 
The (Continued on page 98) 


Sylvia turned with 
a glowing face to 
her speaker. “You 
have a_ perfectly 
remarkable audi- 
ence,’” she said. 
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ING’S — antago- 

nism for the 

police devel- 
oped the day he landed from 
the hospital ship onto the big 
concrete army transport dock 
in South Brooklyn. He hated 
their blue uniform and brass 
buttons with as much venom 
as he had hated the gray of 
the Hun; for he he'd them, 
in some way, accountable for 
the disappearance of his mas- 
ter, Captain’ Crawford. In 
truth, to King’s canine mind 
nothing short cf a state of 
war existed between’ the 
United States army, as rep- 
resented by himself, and the 
metropolitan police force, al- 
though the members of the 
department took little cogni- 
zance of it for a time—ex- 
cepting, perhaps, Patrolman 
Ryan of the dock squad. 
Ryan’s opinion of King was 
tersely expressed to the dock 
watchman, upon his return 
to duty after a brief stay 
in the hospital caused by his 
first meeting with the tawny 


shepherd from France. 
“Dog! He’s no dog, I’m 
tellin’ you. He’s the devil 


with hair on. Believe me, if 
I ever see the beast hanging 
around these docks again, I’m 
going to shoot him full of 
holes.” 

It happened this way: 

King had clung to the heels of Captain Crawford 
of the Eighty-third Signal Battalion for two years, 
through St. Mihiel and the terrible Argonne, doing 
his bidding with a faithfulness and devotion tran- 
scending even the loyalty of Private Rowan, the Captain’s striker, 
generally acknowledged to be “the toughest guy in the entire 
army.” Not even at St. Mihiel, when his right jowl and shoulder 
were laid open by a bullet, would he be separated from the 
officer; and when Crawford, in the Argonne, was riddled and torn 
by shell fragments, King insisted on accompanying him from one 
hospital to another and finally even to the big sanitarium in the 
French Alps. Nurses ard doctors who understood his devotion 
were kind to King; and he was ready to fight those who were not 
willing to see him on ambulance or hospital-train. 

Crawford’s condition worried King. He saw the hollow, fever- 
flushed cheeks and the strangely bright eyes with which his master 
looked at him. And the odor that lingered about the shrunken 
hand dangling over the edge of the cot made him want to 
howl mournfully. Gradually he began to realize that Captain 
Jimmy was slowly dying. He clung to the cot closer than ever 


after that, watching wistfully, longingly, his master’s face, as if he 
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“Here, you mut, git 
out!” he yelled. 


hoped by the very strength of his devotion to save Crawford’s 
life. 
Then came the hospital-ship with its pathetic load of men who, 
knowing their fate, vearned for the privilege of dying amony 
friends in their native land. It is doubtful if even King’s deter- 
mination to fight his way aboard would have availed him if it 
had not been for Crawford’s request that he accompany them. 

The trip across was as unhappy for King as it was for the nurses 
and attendants. He knew even before they did when a man passed 
out, and each day’s toll seemed to bring Captain Jimmy’s end 
nearer. Yet by a thread this life that King watched over clung 
on, though when the hospital-ship was warped to the dock in 
South Brooklyn the dog knew that Crawford’s vitality was very 
low. The attendant realized this too, and cot after cot was emptied, 
until only Crawford’s remained. 

King followed the stretcher-bearers down the gangplank. It was 
the first land that he had trod in days, and it was natural dog 
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curiosity that prompted him to sniff each post and corner in 
passing. He lingered but a moment; yet in those few seconds 
the stretcher-bearers went on into the dock building, and King 
looked up in time to see the heavy door slam shut. 

Roaring barks of protest and demands to be admitted, he rushed 
toward the doorway. As he approached, the door swung open 
again, and Patrolman Ryan stepped out. With a glad bark 
King tried to force his way past the burly form of the patrolman, 
but sour-tempered Ryan was not feeling in a mood to be crowded 
by a dog. 

“Here, you mut, git out,” he yelled, and aimed a kick at the 
shepherd 

Surprised and thoroughly angry, King leaped aside and glared 
at him, while new impressions began to form in his canine brain. 
Here was a man in uniform. It was a uniform he had never 
seen before. Was he a new enemy? King was suspicious and 
alert. He backed away to a safe distance and with fangs bared 
and eyes wickedly glowing, watched the policeman. 

An officer with more discretion than Ryan, and less pugnacity, 
would have been willing to stop there and give way to the big 
wolfish creature, but not Ryan. 

“Git, I said; and I meant it. Git out of here!” He stepped 
threateningly toward the dog. 

King understood this only too well. The man was an enemy 
about to attack. 

It was not in King’s nature to wait for an onslaught, but to 
beat his enemy to it. Roaring with rage, he hurled himself at the 
patrolman. With the force of a projectile he threw his heavy body 
between the man’s legs; then with a twist he upset him, springing 
clear before Ryan crashed on top of him. 

“Drag him off! Git hold of him, somebody, or he'll chew me 
up,” yelled the startled Ryan as he rolled in a heap on the dock. 
But the unfortunate officer scarcely had time to throw his arm 
across his throat before King plunged in a second time, and with 
slashing jaws ripped uniform and flesh from wrist to elbow. 

Only once did he slash; then with fangs bared, he charged 
down the dock toward the street-entrance. A glance behind 
showed him Ryan struggling to his feet with a revolver in his 
hand. Three shots ripped out, and King heard the bullets thump 
into a packing-case close by his head. In a flash he saw it all. 
This was war again, a little different than the other war, perhaps, 
but war nevertheless, in which men in blue had already taken his 
master a prisoner and were seeking his life too. And there was 
born in King an antagonism for the police that was to prove a 
terrible influence later on. . 

All the caution of King’s war training came back to him and 
with it a certain wolfish tendency; for now it was necessary for 
him to find his own food. The absence of Captain Crawford 
worried him for the first week of this new life, and nightly (night 
is the only period one dares be conspicuous in war-time) he visited 
the dock at which the hospital-ship lay, where like a wolf he haunted 
the shadows, seeking with alert senses for traces 
of Crawford. But as he searched, recollection 
of the death odor that had lingered about Craw- 
ford disturbed him greatly, especially wt.en he 
sniffed at the crevices of the door 
through which he had seen Craw- 
ford’s stretcher disappear. He could 
not understand, of course, that the 
wounded had _ merely 
passed through the 
building and out at the 
other side, where a float 
loaded with hospital-cars 
was waiting to convey 
them on their journey to 
a sanitarium in_ the 
mountains. Crawford’s 
going was a mystery he 
could not comprehend, a 
mystery akin to the mys- 
tery of death; and one 
night he was moved to 
crouch close to the sill 
ot the doorway and raise 
his muzzle to the starlit 
night skies, while he 
gave voice to a grief- 
fraught howl of mourn- 
ing. After that he went 
no more to the dock. 
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Though masterless and homeless, it was not in King to de- 
generate into a whining mongrel of the streets. Instead he grev, 
strong and clean of limb, with a certain wolfish gauntness that 
told of hard-earned meals. Not for nothing had he spent his 
puppyhood in the crowded streets of a French city and served two 
years in the army. 

A cluttered lot, the property of a construction company that 
had been building a section of subway through that part of the 
city, looked enough like the remains of a line of trenches to con- 
vince King that he could find a snug dugout somewhere about 
Nor was he disappointed. Five sections of huge iron water pipe 
lay crowded into one corner of the lot, and these resembled bomb- 
proof shelters enough to convince King that any one of then 
would make capital quarters. For months King spent most of his 
daylight hours in these. 

The question of forage was difficult at first. He was not above 
accepting scraps that he found in the streets, or even dipping int 
garbage-pails on the curb at night, though this was not at all to 
his liking, for King had been taught to accept only the food tha: 
was given him by Captain Jimmy and his striker. Did he kno 
that this was to protect him from food poisoned by the enemy? 

But gradually he developed the dormant instincts of his wolf 
forebears and became a hunter; for like the wolf, he realize 
that the meat he killed could not very well be poisoned. Cats 
and night-straying dogs soon were aware that haunting the cit 
was a menacing creature that leaped out at them from the shadow: 
and killed silently with slashing jaws. This method of gettin 
food was the more interesting to King, for somehow he now foun 
grim satisfaction in killing. Back in his brain was the impressi: 
that the more he killed in this land of his enemies, the more 
worked to the detriment of the blue-coated soldiers with the bra 
buttons who had separated him from Captain Crawford. 

Early in his wanderings he located the big South Brookl; 
market district, where a meaty odor lingered about everything 
and where mongrels were wont to gather at night, until King 
included that section within his domains. Scraps aplenty the 
wolf-dog found there; and staying late the second night of h 
visit, he discovered that several hours before dawn the marke 
became active and tremendously interesting from his’ point 
view. In these early morning hours great trucks of provisions 
rumbled up, and then by the light of flickering arcs men began 
to unload carcasses of beeves and sheep, or ham and bacon. 

King, crouching in the shadows outside the circling glare of the 


lights, concluded that here was hunting worth while. For an hour 
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he slunk in the shadows watching and waiting for a time when 
these gnome-like workers who moved in and out of the building 
staggering under their burdens of food should leave a truck un- 
guarded. At last that moment came. All the men had left the 
truck nearest him, and King seized the opportunity. Silently, but 
with ears erect and tongue hanging, he dashed into the market- 
square, a menacing, wolfish creature. There was about him a 
determination of purpose that forbade interference, and he all but 
spread panic among the workers at other trucks as with a growl 
he seized a saddle of lamb, pulled it from the dray and dis- 
appeared into the darkness. 

It’s a wolf escaped from the park, or else I’m drunk and seein’ 
things,” cried a startled truckman. 

“Wolf, nothin’,” retorted an individual swathed in a_ blood- 
smeared butcher’s apron. “That was one of those police dogs 
from Flatbush. I’ve seen lots of ‘em.” 

If it’s a police dog, I aint never goin’ in for porch- 
mbing,” assured a third, “fer I’d hate to meet him in the 
dark.” 
“It’s a police dog, all right,” said the man of the apron 
with conviction, “but believe me, he’s gone bad. We'd 
best report him, or some night when he’s 
hangin’ around here, he’s liable to take a 
hunk out of us. Them dogs can kill a guy 
neat, they can.” 

Thereafter, in the early morning hours, the 

marketplace became King’s hunting-ground. 
This was a game with a zest to it. To hide 
there in the shadows, waiting to strike, with 
the market men never knowing from which 
direction he would appear, stirred in him a 
wolfish pleasure, and he seemed to get a full 
measure of satisfaction out of snatching a 
ham or side of bacon from a truck, and 
eluding his angry pursuers. 

But too frequent raids on the provision 
wagons resulted in certain complaints being 
lodged with the police, and one morning 
King, slinking in the shadows, caught the 
glint of the brass buttons and silvered badge 
of a patrolman. He too was hiding in the 
shadows, and King instinctively knew what 
he was there for. Then began a duel be- 
tween the dog and this member of the 
enemy’s forces. Instead of watching the 
trucks King watched the policeman, follow- 
ing him at a safe distance wherever the 
shadows permitted. During the remainder 
of the night King watched him, but when 
the blue-gray half-light of dawn began to 
invade the market district and thin the 
shadows in the streets, King started toward 
his den in the water-pipe, for he knew that 
in the daylight he would be an easy target. 

The next night he visited the market, but 
he approached it with unusual care, looking 
first for the sentinel in uniform. He found 
him, as before, standing in the shadows, and again he watched 
him until dawn. The third and the fourth night he found the 
guard still there, but on the fifth night he searched the market- 
place for an hour, cautiously investigating every possible hiding- 
place and circling the entire block. The policeman was not to 
be found. That night he stole a ham, devoured it and made off 
with another which he carried back to his home in the cluttered 
construction lot. 

But the next night King got a surprise. Wolflike, he crept 
stealthily down the by-street by which he always entered the 
market square. He expected to find the policeman on guard again 
after his escapade of the night before. Nor was he disappointed. 
His keen eyes picked out the darker form of the man even 
against the black background of the night, and using his utmost 
caution, he began creeping closer and closer so that he could 
watch the patrolman’s every movement. So intent was he on his 
stalking that he was taken completely unawares when a tawny 
form, as big and as powerful as he, burst out of the darkness at 
him. King knew in an instant that the beast was a dog ally of the 
bluecoat. He was tainted with the smell of the enemy. 

Utterly off guard, King scarcely had time to spring into a posi- 
tion of defense before the heavy body crashed into him and 
bowled him over, while clicking teeth snapped at his throat and 
slashed perilously near his jugular vein. But King was in action 
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King leaped sidewise and flashed through the 

woods like a shadow, but not before two shots 

crashed out, and the bullets sang their death- 
song close to his ears. 


an instant afterward; and with a rumble of rage, he threw himself 
on his antagonist. For a moment they were at grips, muzzles 
buried in each other’s fur, while their ugly war-growls shattered 
the night quiet. But King knew the fate that would overtake 
him were he to lose control of the wrath that was bursting within 
him. Already his quick ear caught the sound of feet running 
toward him, and he knew that his enemy the bluecoat was close 
at hand. With a mighty effort he threw the other dog from him; 
then leaping clear, he streaked into the darkness while pistol- 
shots crashed behind him and bullets pinged on the pavement. 

King did not know that the police had brought Robin Hood, 
the champion of the police-dog kennels from Flatbush, to help 
break up his nightly raid at the market; but as he loped home- 
ward that night there burned within him a savage hatred for that 
dog ally of his enemy. He knew the folly of a clash with his men 
enemies. They possessed knowledge and weapons against which 
he could not hope to contend; but in Robin Hood he saw an 
enemy with whom he was on equal footing, an enemy on whom he 
could revenge himself for the disappearance of his master, an 
enemy with whom he could. fight it out to the death, and wreak 
the hate that was in him. A savage desire developed for a meet- 
ing with this dog at a time when all things should be equal. 

For the police it can be said that in a measure their object was 
accomplished; for King, realizing that odds were against him, 
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visited the market only occasionally and at long intervals after 
that, and then with the utmost caution. Instead he extended his 
hunting range farther and farther from his den in the water- 
mains. 


NE night late in the fall the tawny outlaw chanced upon 

an entrance to Prospect Park. This big woodsy in- 
closure was a veritable paradise to King, for subconsciously, dur- 
ing these months of homeless wandering and hunting in the city 
streets, he had gradually been reverting to the wolf in him, which 
though dormant for generations, was crowding to the surface now 
that his survival depended solely upon his fitness. And in turn the 
wolf strain cried out for trees and open spaces where hunting must 
needs be better, and where rocky dens and beds of leaves would 
take the place of the iron-bound home in the cluttered lot. To 
be sure, the park was but a compromise with what King really 
yearned for, but it was with a sense of relief and greater security 
that he slipped into the heavy black shadows in the undergrowth 
that fringed a bridle-path and pattered happily through the dried 
autumn leaves. 

Deeper and deeper into the park he explored, finding many 

rugged places that delighted him. Presently he came to the edge 
of the woodland, and looked out onto a great moonlit open space, 
the sheep-meadow. Dropping on his stomach behind the last 
screen of bushes, King surveyed this broad expanse with interest. 
And as he crouched there the night wind brought to his nostrils 
an odor that went deeper than anything else he had experienced. 
It was the heavy animal smeil from the sheepfold across the 
park. 
A conflict of emotions was stirred within him. 
of sheep-guarding ancestors seemed to call out to him that this 
outlawed life he was leading was wrong and that his real mission 
was that of herder and protector of flocks. Yet struggling against 
this was the viciousness of his war training, combined with the 
wolf instincts given free reign these months past. Eagerly yet 
fearfully he sniffed the night winds. Then a sound coming to him 
down the night turned the tide of this conflict—the far-off sound 
of a police whistle. King heard it, and the dog-whine in his 
throat turned to a rumbling wolfish growl as slowly he drew 
back from the meadow’s edge and sought the woods. There in 
the splash of a shaft of moonlight that reached like a finger 
through the trees he crouched again, this time to plan his attack, 
for now he knew that these sheep were the property of his blue- 
coated enemies, and therefore his legitimate plunder. 

Presently he started stealthily forward again. Approaching the 
sheepfold, he grew even more cautious, while he searched every 
possible hiding-place, listened for every suspicious sound and tested 
the air with his nose. Slowly he crept close to the eight-foot 
board fence that surrounded the big double-doored inclosure. 
Slinking in the shadow of the fence, he circled the fold, on the 
alert for the slightest suggestion of a guardian, either man or 
dog, for somehow he felt and rather hoped that Robin Hood 
would be the herd-dog. But the woolly wards of the Park 
Department were thought safe enough when once put into the fold, 
and no guard was kept. 

Satisfied that all was clear, King backed off twenty vards and 
surveyed the fence. Then swiftly but silently he rushed forward 
and like a phantom animal bounded upward, mounting the barrier. 
For a moment he poised on the top and watched the turmoil 
his appearance caused among the startled occupants, before drop- 
ping lightly down to the stone-paved inclosure. Reaching the 
ground, King crouched low, his eyes investigating every shadow 
to make doubly certain that no enemy was at hand. It was 
characteristic that he should remain calm and restrained despite 
the panic of the sheep that huddled in a mass at the far end of the 
fold, giving vent to startled snorts and plaintive calls as they 
scrambled over one another in their efforts to get as far from this 
menacing visitor as possible. 
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UDDENLY King swept down upon them; and as he 
plunged across the pen, ears down, mouth opened and 
fangs bared, he looked as ferocious as the biggest of gray timber 
wolves. Into the milling mass he hurled himself, slashing right and 
left with wicked jaws, tearing and cutting into the helpless animals. 
Just for a moment he seemed to lose his head entirely, and in- 
toxicated with the lust of killing, killed like the weasel, wantonly. 
One after another he pulled them down, and a strange, frenzied 
light glowed in his eyes while he murdered each animal. 
Presently he stopped and seemed to master himself. . Then with 
more deliberation he marked a ewe and sprung at her, burying 
his dripping jaws deep into the woolly throat. With a twist of 
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his powerful body he threw her. Growling, he backed clear. of 
the milling mass, dragging his last kill after him. In the center 
of the courtyard, full in the moonlight he stopped, and standing 
over the twitching form of his last victim, he glared savagely 
at the huddled, panic-swept flock. Then with a warning grow 
he fell to and began eating; nor did he cease until he was gorge 
to satiety. 

With the cold, faint colors of an autumn dawn painting the 
low-hanging cloud-banks in the east with purple and gold, King, 
heavy with food, and gloating over his raid on the flock that he 
still felt certain was the charge of Robin Hood, found shelter 
in the lee of a huge rock that crowned a wooded hill in the park 
There on a bed of dried leaves he curled up and licked bloodstains 
from his coat until he dozed off. He was quite sure that the 
park was the best place he had yet found in this enemy country. 

Shortly before noon he was awakened by a sense of impending 
danger. Instinct told him that he was being hunted. Alert, 
but with no manifestation of alarm, he got up and leaped to the 
rock that had sheltered him. The wolf in him had made him 
select this hill as a point of vantage, for from it he could watch 
meadow and woodland for a great distance. 

Crouching low, he began to scan as much of the park as he 
ceuld see. On pathways he could discern figures of women an! 
children moving slowly about, and he knew he had nothing to 
fear from them. In the meadow below him he saw all that was 
left of the sadly depleted flock, trying to find a few lingering 
green spears in the closely cropped frost-dried grass. There was 
no dog in attendance, and he wondered vaguely what had become 
of Robin Hood. He gave them scant attention, however, for 
beyond them, and working slowly in his direction, he discerned 
two men with rifles. King was puzzled because they did not have 
on the blue uniform of the police. He could not understand that 
they were employees of the park, but some sixth sense told him 
it behooved him to be cautious. Carefully he slipped down from 
the rock and took to the woods of the hillside. 


T is possible that had King known how confined he was 

the park, he would have hesitated in making the raid o: 
the sheepfold, or having made it, would have put greater distan 
between himself and the scene of his crime. He was not long 
discovering the seriousness of the situation, however. At the 
foot of the hill the woods ended abruptly at a concrete-paved 
path, and King hesitated to cross the open space. He travel 
the woods in another direction, only to find that presently 
gave way to a wide thoroughfare over which roared automobiles. 
In still another direction he tried, only to find his way barred by 
another path. King knew how fatal open spaces were; but he 
realized, too, that to remain in the patch of woods much longer 
would be equally dangerous. To his left he heard a man 
approaching whom he knew was one of the searching party, and 
up on the hillside he could hear the two men he had seen kicking 
their way through the dried leaves. Presently one stopped and 
shouted. 

“Here’s blood on the leaves, Perry; and—by thunder, here’s his 
bed, and it’s warm yet. Come on! He’s here somewheres.” 

King could not understand what they said, but he knew instinc- 
tively that they had found his trail. Silently he bolted across the 
pathway and into a mass of rhododendrons on the other side. 
This was excellent cover, and he hoped that it would be deep 
and long. But his hopes were quickly shattered; scarcely had he 
slipped out of sight into this thicket when he was confronted 
by still another path, graveled; and not fifty feet away it termi- 
nated in a huge graveled amphitheater lined with hundreds of 
vacant benches, with a bandstand, happily empty, in the center. 
The outlaw saw then that only night could help him, and this was 
several hours off. 

But with escape growing more difficult, the wolf cunning in the 
tawny shepherd sharpened every latent instinct, and King present- 
ly found himself resorting to wiles that even his war training had 
not developed in him. In the rhododendrons he paused a moment 
and surveyed the situation. To his right across the graveled path 
was another stretch of lawn with’a woods beyond. Nearer, al- 
though on the opposite side of the graveled inclosure containing 
the bandstand, was another fringe of woods, and through the 
leafless trees King could see the cold blue-green surface of the 
big park lake. Somehow he felt that safety lay in this direction, 
and after a careful scrutiny of the vicinity, which revealed no 
one more formidable than several women and children, he bolted 
down the path, and slipped among the benches, to the conster- 
nation of a nurse and her charges, who screamed as he flashed by: 

“Heaven help us, it’s a wolf escaped.” (Continued on page 107) 








~~ 











Simultaneous with King’s leap and Rowan’s shot, the 


hall was flooded with light and another shot ripped out. 
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SHE PURY 
OF THE 
SrEer 


By 
HENRY C. ROWLAND 


AUL REVEUR could not 
himself have told which of 
the two great conflicting 
passions of his life was the stronger, his 
love of his four children or the hatred he 
had come to feel for his two employers, at 
John and David Force. ; 

Other emotions running through the 
warp and woof of his daily life were f 
insignificant to Paul Reveur in compari- 
son, like the design of the wall-paper in 
his room, or what he ate and wore. Even 
his emotion for his wife—now become 
a sort of smoldering resentment, with hot and 
cold waves of anger and indifference—did not 
matter much. A part of his work was tremendous- 
ly important, but in a different way, like his bad 
health, which was the result of an explosion in 
the plant that had left him semi-invalid. His wife 
Florence, still young and pretty, was not a success as a 
mother; she was kindly but improvident, luxurious, neglect- 
ful and unintelligent—the sort of mother to hire an 
automobile and take the children for a drive with holes 
in their stockings and shabby clothes. 

Paul’s two great passions were in danger of becoming 
an obsession, because they were retroactive. He could 
not pass through his children’s rooms and brush their 
little faces with his lips without a pang of hatred for his 
employers. And he could not go into the private office 
for a consultation with his employers without a gust of com- 
passionate love for the helpless innocents whom he adored and 
who were being stifled by the greed and avarice of the pair. It 
did not help him much to know that John hated David, and David 
hated John, almost as bitterly as he, Reveur, hated them both. 
But all three of them were bound together by mutual interest. 
The partners needed each other for their joint gain, and Paul 
was quite aware that they were perhaps the only two men in the 
world to appreciate his own unusual talents and who would be 
willing to pay him even a quarter of what he was actually worth 
as an expert chemist. 

But this was not all. Outside his duties in the plant, which 
were light, Paul had worked at his invention, a new process for 
extracting petroleum from shale: and he had succeeded in con- 
vincing John Force that there were millions in it. Paul had tried 
vainly to interest others and was now faced with the maddening 
necessity of further enriching this man whom he detested— 
while he gained a miserable amount of profit for himself. His 
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thriftless and, as he thought, brainless wife 
was incapable of maintaining her house- 
hold and children on Paul’s small salary 
They were in debt, the children poorly clad and 
undernourished, with the prospect of a steaming 
summer in their dingy home. Paul knew his own 
health to be precarious, and the thought of what 
must happen to his little ones in the event of his 
collapse, drove him to desperation. 

He felt that he had no time to lose. The bitter irony of the 
situation lay in the fact that the man he most hated of all men 
should be the only one whom he had been able to inspire with 
confidence in himself and his process. Paul knew that both ot 
the brothers held him personally in contempt as a poor worm 
upon whom they might tread with impunity, but there was this 
difference between them: David, while acknowledging Paul’s 
usefulness in the plant, scofied at his invention, refused t 
listen to his claims; whereas John, more astute, believed in his 
heart that there was actually a brilliant mind under the straggling 
sandy hair, and that the hot glow which shone at times through 
the big, tired eyes of the scientist was kindled by the divine fire 
of genius. 

Knowing that Paul) had not the strength to fight, and that he 
was not in a position to refuse whatever might be offered him 
John had drawn up a hard contract with his employee, by the 
terms of which Paul could hope only to receive a small royalty 
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which did not begin until the net profits exceeded a certain amount 
which the inventor doubted they would reach for some years. 
This contract had been drawn and signed by John Force, but 
not yet by Paul, and here a tremendous clash was due to occur. 
For John, the senior partner and capitalist of large wealth, had 
virtually agreed with his brother David to enlarge their plant, and 
now if they were to finance his new shale-oil enterprise in which 
David had no part, John would be obliged to repudiate this 
agreement. 


OW David discovered what was going on need not be 

told. Some fragment of conversation may have been 
heard by an eavesdropping clerk or bookkeeper in his secret 
service, or perhaps an examination of the contents of John’s waste- 
paper basket might have revealed certain of his private calcula- 
tions. It is even possible that John’s attorney might have tipped 
him off. At any rate David had his suspicions of what was atoot 
and was waiting in grim silence with his decks all cleared for 
action. Paul had managed to scrape together the money to patent 
his process and hoped that at the last moment he might be able to 
extract from John a decent living salary for his services as superin- 
tendént of the new enterprise, with an advance on this which might 
set his family on its feet. John had already secured control of a 
large area of shale-beds in Colorado where the plant was to be 
erected, and Paul anticipated with a certain wistful pleasure the 
removal of his household to a better climate. 

The stage was all set for strong action when one sultry June 
night at about eight o’clock Paul went down to his laboratory in 
the plant to complete some work in connection with his duties as 
chemist; he had no fixed hours, these being dependent on the 
nature of his research in refining processes. The watchman let 
him in, and as he limped across the yard, with a gait rendered 
awkward by one foot planted direct and the other turned outward 
at an angle of eighty degrees, the warm rain began to splash down 
in huge drops like a tropic shower. Passing the corner of a build- 
ing, Paul saw that the Forces’ private office was lighted. 

“Who’s there?” he asked the watchman. 

“°Tis Mr. David, sor. He has not yet left. 
supper about half an hour ago.” 

Paul went into his laboratory, and slipping on his gown, set 
about his work. The rain was now descending in a deluge, and 
through his open window he could hear the crash of the big rain- 
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spout from the corner of the building opposite in which were the 
executive offices. He was engaged in weighing some filtrates when 
Mike, the watchman, came to the door. 

“Mr. David would like to speak to you, sor,” said he. 

A premonition of trouble struck through Paul. David Force’s 
only greeting of him for the past few days had been a savage 
scowl, and the inventor was convinced that he suspected some- 
thing. He put on his shabby hat, threw his mackintosh round his 
thin shoulders, and limped hurriedly across the muddy yard 
through the pouring rain. The door of David’s office was closed, 
and at Paul’s rap a hard voice snarled: “Come in!” 

Paul entered. David Force was standing by the open window, 
a rank cigar in his mouth and his hands thrust into his trousers 
pocket. He was a big, gaunt man of forty-five, with a heavy jaw 
and small bleak eyes set closely on either side of a rapacious 
nose. He looked precisely what he was, a miser, a hard driver, 
ruthless, yet supple when circumstance compelled. His brother 
John was of a different type, being thick-set, red-faced, more self- 
indulgent but with the same porcine traits. David suggested the 
wild boar, John the fattened domestic animal. Both had the same 
heavy jowls and cruel, shifty eyes; but David’s temperamental 
traits were cold and harsh, whereas those of his brother were apt 
to be hot and choleric. 

David’s greeting of Paul made no effort 
the door,” he snarled; and when Paul had done so, and removed 
his dripping hat and raincoat, David rasped out: “I want to 
know about this game that you and John are scheming to put 
across behind my back.” 

“Then you'd better ask your brother, sir,” Paul answered. 

“Just now I’m asking you,” said David. “I gather that John 
plans to back this fool invention of yours Is that so?” 

“IT can’t answer any questions about Mr. John’s affairs,” said 
Paul. “My part of it is the process.” 

David gave a harsh, contemptuous laugh 

“Yes,” he growled, “you said it! And that’s about all the part 
you're apt to draw from it. I thought you were working for the 
firm, but it seems you've been working for half of it.” 

“I tried to interest you, sir,’ said Paul, “but you wouldn’t 
listen.” 

“Of course I wouldn't listen to any such bunk. Neither would 
John have listened but for one thing.” His small eyes glinted. 
evilly at Paul. “Are you such a fool as not to guess that thing?” 
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But at this moment there came a heavy step outside, and the door was flung open. 


John Force, in evening dress, stood on the threshold. 


‘What's all this?” he demanded. 
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Paul stepped to the desk on the other side of which David was 
standing. 

“T can guess what you're trying to insinuate,” he answered. 

David's big lower teeth reached for the fringe of his mustache. 
“IT don’t insinuate anything,” he growled. “I state it. My fool 
of a brother is after your fool of a wife.” 

A dull fire glowed in Paul’s dark eyes. “You're a liar,” he said, 
“and you know it.” And as he spoke, his thin, sinewy hand fell 
on a round glass hemisphere the size of half an orange, a paper- 
weight with a photograph of the works magnified by the con- 
vexity. 


HE furious outburst which he had half expected from 

this lie direct did not occur. Perhaps David observed 

the position of Paul’s hand, but more probably he desired to con- 
tinue his abuse before being violently interrupted. 

“You poor worm!” he sneered. “She’s out with him tonight. 
If you don’t believe it, go down to the Palais Royale.” 

Paul’s fingers tightened a little on the paper-weight. He was 
not entirely surprised at what David had just told him. John had 
come to his house for discussions several times lately which might 
just as well have taken place in the laboratory or at John’s resi- 
dence. But while he knew Florence to be frivolous, Paul was 
not yet willing to believe her faithless. Moreover he saw through 
David’s design. But aside from all the rest, he did not greatly 
care what Florence did. The children were the tenants of all his 
heart. So now he answered with a contempt quite equal to that 
of David: 

“If you don’t know vour brother any better than that, then 
you're the fool,” he answered. “Can you see John Force risking 
a lot of money for any woman?” 

The effect of this retort was a little surprising even to Paul. 
David’s forbidding face darkened with anger. but he made no 
hostile gesture toward the chemist. Instead he appeared for a 
moment to reflect. 

“TI guess you're right,” he muttered. 
to risk his pile for any skirt.” 

Paul’s hand was raised slowly from the table, and his fingers 
gripped the heavy paper-weight. He looked fixedly at David, and 
his soft brown eyes held a lurid tint. 

“One more slur against my wife and Ill kill you,” said he. 
Reveur was prepared to carry out his threat. Though crippled 
from the waist down, his arms were sinewy and strong. He knew 
that David could not escape the contact of the heavy missile, 
and there was on the desk a big inkwell with which he might have 
followed his attack. 

But at this moment there came a heavy step outside, and the 
door was flung open. John Force, in evening-dress, stood on the 
threshold. 

“What's all this?” he demanded in his thick, guttural bass. 

Paul turned and looked at him through a red mist. 

“Your brother has been trying to get something out of me by 
making lying charges against you and my wife,” he said. 

John Force drew down the corners of his mouth, then gave a 
grunt. 

“My brother’s a fool,” he growled. “and so are you. Well, I 
guess it’s time we had a show-down. I had a hunch Brother David 
might drop in and try to overhaul my papers.” He turned to 
Paul a face already purpling with anger. “You can beat it.” 


“John’s too damned stingy 


HE chemist went out and back to his laboratory. 

He sank into a dilapidated wicker chair, rested his 
elbows on the arms and let his chin fall upon his thin, folded 
fingers. So the rupture had come, and he thought it probable that 
the following day would find him out of employment. John Force 
had told him that with the withdrawal of the bulk of his interest 
in the plant would come the cessation of his own administration of 
its affairs, which must then devolve upon David; and Paul could 
not see himself remaining on David's pay-roll after what had 
just passed between them. He had hoped that this rupture would 
not become necessary until the following spring, so that now he 
found himself faced with the problem of how he might feed and 
clothe and house his beloved little ones. 

Reveur knew that he could expect but little from John until 
active operations were begun on the new enterprise. John, of 
_course, would not, in his own interest, permit his prospective 
superintendent actually to starve, but the first trouble for Paul 
lay in the fact that all of his formule and data were so compre- 
hensively complete that his own services would not be indis- 
pensable. Any chemical engineer of average intelligence would 
find no difficulty in followiz.g his detailed course of procedure. 
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¥et such an individual would probably demand twice the salary 
which Paul might consent to accept, and this would always be an 
item with John Force. But the capitalist had taken pains to 
assure himself that Paul would not be indispensable to him. And 
even if the inventor had been crafty enough to leave some hiatus 
which might render him so, it is probable that John’s experts 
would have discovered it. Aside from getting a good man cheap, 
John had taken no chances on Paul’s physical infirmities. 

So now it seemed to the unfortunate inventor that this, his 
last state, had become more grievous than his former one, that his 
fetters were more firmly riveted than ever. 

In this moment of desperation the hatred he felt for John 
Force was even greater than that for David. Paul thought of the 
bleak winter ahead, and his imagination was tortured by pictures 
of his children with pinched faces and insufficient clothing, and 
the pitiful aspect of a barren Christmas, and his little Paul cry- 
ing papers on some sleety corner. In his anguish of soul he 
remembered having once read in a book of travel that sometimes 
a Chinaman in straits would sell himself as a substitute for a 
man of means who had been convicted of crime, and suffer de- 
capitation in his stead. Now for the first time Paul understood 
how such a thing might be. He felt that he would cheerfully wel- 
come such an opportunity for assuring the future welfare of his 
little ones, providing it could be honestly achieved. His life was 
theirs. It had no longer any value to himself. 


VEN if Paul had held the life insurance which was refused 
him, he would not have stooped to suicide, for he was 
characterized by an honesty so unequivocal that it amounted 
almost to a burden. This abnormal probity sat upon him visibly, 
was undeniable to the most casual eye, just’ as a profundity of 
meanness was undisguisable on the face of John Force. It had 
been this honesty of Paul’s which had secured him his position 
with them, and held it through occasional attacks of illness; for 
while in actual hours he might not render full service, they were 
convinced that he would feel himself bound to turn to their benefit 
whatever discovery he might make which had a direct relation 
to their products—toilet preparations and synthetic perfumes. 
Moreover an honest man was indispensable to them as the 
custodian of such valuable chemicals as the laboratory contained. 
Paul roused himself presently at the sound of harsh voices 
strident with anger. The shower had passed, and the rain stopped 
so suddenly that the furious wrangling clove the still air as 
though it were just outside his window. Very evidently a furious 
quarrel was in progress. Paul could picture David’s rage on 
learning for a certainty that John proposed to withdraw his capital 
from the plant. It was indeed a stealthy, dishonest thing for 
John to do, after having verbally agreed to his brother’s project 
for doubling their profitable business; and it smote suddenly upon 
Paul’s desperation how wickedly wrong it was that this dishonest 
man should be in train to make a huge fortune at the expense of 
one like himself whose scrupulous convictions had resulted only 
in a sort of serfdom. And as this idea passed through Paul’s mind, 
there rose within him one of those violent reactions that can only 
occur with a nature in which some abstract quality is carried to 
the point of supersaturation. 

This is exactly what occurred in the case of Paul Reveur. 
He found himself suddenly overwhelmed to the point of re- 
jection with a principle which up to this time his nature had 
contained to its limits. His honesty nauseated him a good deal as 
a starving man might be nauseated by an excess of food, no matter 
how wholesome in normal quantities. 

He rose, and going to his desk, took out the contract which 
had been signed by John Force and which he himself was to 
sign the following day. He scanned it through with a sort of 
rage; then, seized by a furious impulse, was about to hold the 
corner of it to his Bunsen burner, when a paragraph caught his eye. 
And at this moment there came through the open window: 

“You damned fat sneak! I'll get you for this yet, if it costs a 
million dollars.” 

Paul drew the contract away from the flame. He examined 
the paragraph with a searching eye, not for its phrasing but for 
the typewritten impression. He swiftly counted the lettering, 
then picked up a pair of dividers and a rule and made a measure- 
ment or two. For his mind of the inventor, which is the imagina- 
tive mind, had suddenly grasped at a ruse which an hour before 
would not have entered it; the iron doors of rigid probity would 
have barred the way. 

But these doors were now, for the moment, wide open; and 
Paul’s swift calculations and knowledge of his craft showed him 
where and how alterations could be made which might make the 
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“The deal is off,” said he quietly. 
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difference of many thousands in his favor. He knew that such 
alterations would not trick John, who held his own copy of the 
contract, by a comparison with which the fraud would be imme- 
diately discovered when subjected to expert microscopic ex- 
amination. But it was not Paul's purpose to attempt the decep- 
tion of John. He had another and a bigger end in view. 


E set to work upon his alterations with swift and master- 
H ly skill. The erasures subtly made, he went to his type- 
writer, the same model as that used in the business offices, and 
carefully effected his substitutions, then scanned his work with 
satisfaction. And scarcely had he finished when the wrangling, 
abusive voices from across the court ceased suddenly and a door 
slammed; and glancing through the window, Paul saw John striding 
toward the gate outside which his car was waiting. 

Paul thrust the contract into his pocket, limped out of the 
laboratory and across to the private office. The door was open, 
and through it he saw David sitting at his desk, staring straight 
ahead of him with an expression of such impotent fury on his face 
that few men would have dared intrude upon his savage medita- 
tions. 

“Well,” he snarled at sight of Paul, “what do you want now?” 

“T want to talk business,” Paul answered. “I've been thinking 
over what you said about my wife—and your brother John.” 

A sudden gleam shone from David's eves. His big head thrust 
forward a little between the gaunt shoulders. 

“Huh!” he grunted. “So the worm has turned!” 

“Ves,” said Paul. “I'll take back calling you a liar. I believe 
you're right. I've got an account to settle with your brother.” 

" David gave him a sardonic grin. “So John’s life’s in danger!” 
said he mockingly, and then quoted with a sneer: ‘Beware the 
fury of a maddened sheep.” 

“John’s life is mot in danger,” said Paul, as he perched his frail 
body on the corner of the desk; “but his chance of making a great 
fortune is.” 

David stared at him with a sort of curious scorn. This astonish- 
ing effrontery on the part of the meek, subservient Paul, first in 
giving him the lie direct and threatening his life, then coming to 
him, as now, to beard him in his rage and sit with calm insolence 
on the corner of his desk, bewildered him a little. Nothing would 
have persuaded him that such cool presumption could ever have 
found a place in the nature of the little man, and he wondered 
from what hidden power it drew its strength. 

“What's vour game?” he demanded. 

“To get square with your brother,” Paul answered. “To judge 
from the compliments you two have been handing back and forth, 
I guess you'd like a chance to do the same. It wont cost you a 
million dollars, either, but it might easily make you that, and 
then some.” 

“Are you crazy?” David demanded. 

“No. Listen. I’ve got in my pocket a contract between John 
Force and myself and signed by him. I am to sign up tomorrow. 
It is for the promotion of my new process to extract oil from 
shale. John’s got an option on a big acreage in Colorado. But 
without my process it’s no good to him. It would stand him a 
loss. Do you get that?” 

The light of comprehension, and a sudden flame of avarice, 
spread over David’s face. “Go on,” he said. 

“Well, then,” said Paul, “here’s where you come in. Your 
brother may or may not have told you that he means to welch on 
you in the enlargement of this plant and put the money in this 
proven scheme of mine and of which I hold the patent of the 
process. That lets you down. John makes the mistake of think- 
ing me a poor worm that would never dare doublecross him, but 
as you have just remarked, the worm has turned. I intended 
to sign this contract tomorrow, but after what you so politely 
told me, I don’t intend to sign it at all—with John. But unless 
you are more of a fool than P think you are, ] am prepared to sign 
it with you.” 

David stared at him a moment, started to give a sardonic laugh, 
then checked himself. He reached out his long gaunt arm and 
thrust a chair at Paul. 

“Sit down!” said he. 

Paul shifted himself from the desk, leaned back in the chair 
and looked thoughtfully at David. 

“You are a pretty good business man, Mr. Force,” said he, “but 
if you will stop a moment to think, you must admit that your 
brother John is a better one. The proof is that although you are 
his senior, he is today the head of this plant. He spends more 
money than you do, but he is a richer man. The reason of this 
is that John not only knows a good thing when he sees it, but has 
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the nerve to back his judgment. If you had had the running of 
this plant, your turnover would not be half what it is today 
You realize this now and are bitterly disappointed and furiously 
angry because John is going to put the capital for enlarging it 
into what my tests have convinced him is a scheme which wil! 
make this dump of yours look like a piker business.” 

“You've got to show me—” growled David. 

“T intend to show you. I’d have shown you long ago if you’d 
had sense enough to let yourself be shown. I’ve never had any 
love for either of you, but I hated your brother less, besides con 
sidering that he had the better mind. But I hate him now almost 
as much as you do yourself.” 

David gave an inarticulate grunt. 

“What I now propose,” said Paul, “is to put the skids under 
John. We can do this if you are man enough to admit that his 
business vision is better than your own and take advantage of it 
You know that he is no plunger, no sanguine speculator. Your 
knowledge of his methods must tell you that he’s got to be dead 
sure before signing such a big contract as he has with me, and 
one which will make us both millionaires. What I now propose 
is that you take this chance to profit by John’s work and expense 
of the past few months. That is to say, I offer you the chance of 
signing this contract instead of your brother.” 

David stared at him owlishly. He had always known that his 
brother was possessed of a mentality superior to his own, and 
this had been perhaps the dominant cause of his hatred. Glower- 
ing now at Paul, he could feel no doubt of the profundity of the 
same passion which had made of this humble hireling a sort of 
concentrated essence of revenge. 

“Let’s see your contract,” he snarled. 

Paul took from his pocket the document which by the terms of 
his skilled alterations had made him a potential millionaire. David 
glanced it through, and his heavy jaw dropped while a glaze of 
astonishment filled his avaricious eyes. He would never have be- 
lieved it possible that his brother would have ceded so much in 
any contract, nor that the hitherto meek personality, of which 
this night had revealed the startling depths, would have stood out 
for so rich a share. But the fact that this had indisputably oc- 
curred now convinced David that here indeed was a priceless 
opportunity, and for the moment all other emotions were sub- 
merged in those of avarice. He forgot that Paul had called him 
a liar and threatened to brain him with the paper-weight—or 
rather, perhaps he thought he understood the source of this reck- 
lessness. He almost forgot his hatred of his brother and the 
opportunity offered for the accretion of enormous wealth. 

“But I haven’t the capital for this—that is, without selling out 
my interest here.” 

“Then sell it out,” said Paul. “Or if you like, I'll offer you 
another proposition. My health is delicate, and for personal 
reasons I would discount the money to be made by me in this 
proposition for a lump sum in cash. You can see from the con- 
tract what your brother thinks of it. Well, then, you can buy 
my patent and give me a ten-per-cent royalty on subsequent 
profits.” 

“What do you want for your patent?” David asked. 

“My patent is worth half a million at least,” said Paul, “but 
I'll sell it to you for two hundred and fifty thousand. That wont 
break you, or oblige you to lose your interest here. But you'll 
have to speak quick.” 

David glanced again at the contract. “I'll give you a hundred 
and fifty thousand,” said he. 


AUL shook his head. “Nothing doing!” The answer came 
faintly. “I’m willing to sacrifice a lot to get square with 
John, but there are limits.” He folded the contract and put it 
into his pocket. David stared at him avidly with his small 
swinish eyes. “You see,” Paul continued, “this thing cuts two 
ways for you. If you own the patent to the process, you stand 
not only to make an enormous fortune, but you cut John’s under- 
pinning. It woulc be worth the purchase of the patent to you if 
only to keep John from withdrawing his interest in the plant. In 
that case the best investment for his capital would be right here, 
and he’s business man enough to know it.” 
David moistened his lips. ‘Two hundred thousand,” said he 
Paul felt the room reeling about him. Half an hour before 
he had been at the end of his resources, the little profit to accrue to 
him from his invention so far in the remote perspective as scarcely 
to be visible at all. And now through skillfully playing on the 
passions of hatred and avarice and revenge, and the secret 
respect which David Force held for his brother’s business in- 
telligence, Paul found himself refusing (Continued on page 151) 
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as ERE!” said Mr. Smith’s assistant as she slammed 

the door behind her. “I wish you’d hurry up 
and see this—this—thing outside.” 

“Don’t interrupt me,” said Mr. Smith, massaging his bald head, 


as was his habit when angry. “Can’t you see I’m busy?” 

“I can’t have this woman crying outside.” 

Hold your tongue, Meg. Don’t you know that I’m at work on 
the most difficult case of the week? That I am depriving the eldest 
son of G. 279 of his taste for racing, and replacing it by a desire 
to go into his father’s monumental-urn factory? Tush! How can 

ne do psychology under these conditions?” 

Well, I can’t do card-indexing under the conditions of a 
woman howling in my room. Come on, Mr. Smith, see her. 
Give her some of your soft soap, and let me get on with my work.” 

Soft soap—soft soap! All right, show her in. I’m bullied, 

t's what I am. Bullied!” 

“Well, you might be married,” said the assistant acidly. 
of your mercies.” 

\ moment later a rather pretty, plump, fair, rosy woman aged 
apparently between thirty and thirty-two, slightly disheveled by 
emotion, her pleasant pink cheeks tear-streaked, sat before him. 
“How silly you'll think me, Mr. Smith!” she mumbled. 

“Not at all. You have a very good reason to be disturbed.” 
Then, even to Mr. Smith’s surprise, the lady burst into renewed 
tears, and at last managed to say: “I haven't, Mr. Smith. I 
haven't any reason to be disturbed. That’s my trouble.” 

Oh!” said Mr. Smith. “If I were not a psychological expert, 
I should say that what you need is a little misfortune. Of course, 
I can easily arrange that. But, you know, what troubles you 
is something far deeper.” 

‘Ah,” said the lady, fixing entranced bright eyes upon him, “how 
you understand!” 

That is my profession. Well, now, let us go into details, shall 

One ought not to be unhappy when one’s a young married 
woman. 

‘How did you know that?’ 

‘I know everything,” said Mr. Smith, glancing, however, at the 
thin kid glove under which the wedding ring was outlined. “But 
never mind that. Let us go on a little. You enjoy excellent 


“Think 


, 


“So Mr. Garrabost took you over the works . 


health.” Indeed, as the lady had rubbed her wide eyes, Mr. Smith 
had been able to see that there was no anemic whiteness about 
the underlids. 

“Oh, it’s not my health—no. I come of a very healthy family, 
and my children give me no trouble at all.” 

“T suppose you're both very fond of them?” 

“Oh, yes, of course. Very! And my husband’s people are 
quite old; so they’re very pleased, and give us lots of presents.” 

“T see. So there’s no trouble with your in-laws? Even though 
Mrs. Agnes Herbert says that our in-laws are our strained rela- 
tions.” 

“No! Oh, no! Indeed, I’m very fond of them. Old Mr. 
Walton— There, now I've told you my name. Well, it can’t be 
helped.” She smiled. “You have a way of worming things out 
of one.” 

“Precisely,” said Mr. Smith. “You were saying that you were 
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getting on with your relations. From which I conclude that you 
are fairly well off?” 

“T wont ask you how you know that, since you know every- 
We're not very rich, but there’s no trouble there. We've 


thing. 
And I’ve got 


a little house in the country, and an automobile. 
my marriage settlement. Mr. Smith, it’s not that.” 

“Hum!” said Mr. Smith, consulting his register. ‘My experience 
says that married people can suffer only from one hundred and 
seventy-two varieties of unhappiness, of which one hundred and 
forty-three arise from one central cause. I don't think I will 
recite them to you. Besides, I already understand your case. 
Now, don’t interrupt. Just answer my questions. You are— 
thirty-two? Good! Married nine years. A boy of eight, a girl 
of five? Your husband—thirty-eight? Company director? Now, 
Mrs. Walton, tell me a little about your husband.” 

“Oh, Jim’s a dear. We have an awfully good time. He takes 
me to the theater twice a week, and often, on week-ends, we have 
large house-parties. And—oh, I'm all over his presents—look!”’ 
She indicated her furs, her gold bag and some trinkets. 


“TAXCELLENT,” said Mr. Smith. “Now tell me a little 
mere. How much time does he spend with you a day?” 

“You don’t suggest?” 

“I suggest nothing at present. 
you are unhappy.” 

“Oh, well, Jim’s not really got much to do. There’s a board 
meeting every week, and he spends three mornings or so a week 
So I suppose I get the rest of his time.” 
But let us work it out a little. 


I am merely finding out why 


at the office. 

“I suppose so too. 
got any hobbies?” 

“Hardly. When we married, he was very keen on chess, and 
he took to golf a little later, but he’s given it up in the last year 
or so. He says he doesn’t care to play unless I play with him, 
and I’m not keen. Jim’s a darling.” 

“No doubt. Now, tell me, has anything replaced golf?” 

“No, not exactly. Well, he’s very keen on pictures nowadays.” 

“Does he buy any?” 

“No. He says we've got too much on our walls already, but 
he goes to see the shows, private views, you know.” 

“You say this started a year ago? What artists come to the 
house?” 

“Very few. Only Mr. Feevens, the Academician. 
they're too long-haired for him.” 

“Right,” said Mr. Smith. “I’m getting on. 
you noticed any change in the attentions he pays you?’ 

Mrs. Walton rose from her chair, dignified, though five foot 
three. “Mr. Smith,” she said loftily, “if you’re suggesting that 
my husband’s-——” 

“Please sit down. I never suggest until I know. Then I state.” 

As Mrs. Walton, completely dominated, sat down again, Mr. 
Smith drew his hands over his polished bald head, before repeat- 
ing: “Now, Mrs. Walton, what about his attentions?” 

The lady blushed: “Well, you know, he’s very nice to me, and 
he’s fond of me, but it’s not like when we were first married.” 

“You couldn’t expect that. I don’t mean that. But if you don’t 
mind my asking you, has the slight reduction of his attentions 
followed what one might call a steady progress downward since 
you married, or have you at any time noticed a sudden change?” 

“No. I can’t say that. We went to the Riviera last year for 
two months, and it was rather dull. Just a year ago.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Smith, attacking her with bewildering swift- 
ness, “just about the time when Mr. Walton began to take an in- 
terest in pictures.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Never mind. You have a busy social life, have you not? Many 


’ 


Has he 


Jim says 


Now, tell me, have 


’ 


people come to the house?’ 
“We know a lot of people.” 
“Good! Well, Mrs. Walton, your husband is or is about to be 
—-wayward. You know it, and you don't know you know it.” 


Be bee dare you talk to me like that!” cried the lady, 
striking the table with her fist. “I don’t come here to 
be insulted—” She stopped, and once more began to cry. When 
she recovered, Mr. Smith said: “Now, Mrs. Walton, pull yourself 
together. I’m going to put it right.” 

“Can you?” said Mrs. Walton miserably, as if acknowledging 


that Mr. Smith had dragged her suspicions within sight. 

“Of course I can. 
to your house.” 
“Well, most of this tells me nothing. 
Stackpole? 


Tell me something of the ladies who come 
He listened to the catalogue of descriptions. 
But what about Miss Mary 


You say she’s twenty-three, very pretty?” 
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“Very. She’s athletic. Golf, especially. She spends whole days 
on the links.” 

“No good! What about 
always worth considering.” 

“Oh, well,” said Mrs. Walton with sudden cattishness, “I said ° 
‘pretty,’ because one says ‘pretty.’ But after all, Mrs. Colbren 
told him she was thirty-one. But—you know, when a woman says 
she’s thirty-one—”’ 

“Yes, I know,” said Mr. Smith wearily. “So she’s thirty-six, 
and your husband’s thirty-eight. No, I don’t think so. If your 
husband were twenty, perhaps. What was the name of the other 
lady? Oh, yes, Miss Janet Alford.” 

“She’s very attractive, twenty-eight, rather tall, dark, languish- 
ing. But Jim says she’s slow.” 

“IT don't bother about what Mr. Walton says. 
this lady.” 

“T hardly like to say— You see, there was a little scandal two 
years ago. Miss Alford—I don’t suppose there was anything in 
it, but she got into a divorce case.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Smith. “It might become a habit; but on the 
other hand, Miss Alford is now moving in decent society. She 
probably wishes to marry, and as quickly as possible. I don’t 
think she would risk a second scandal, at least not yet—not un 
less she were a duchess. Does she paint?” 

“Paint,” cried Mrs. Walton suddenly, “paint! Paula Garrabost 
paints! That’s the woman who’s stealing my husband from me. 
I knew it, I knew it. Oh, if I had her here—” 

“One moment, one moment. We may be wrong. Tell me a 
little about Mrs. Garrabost.” 

“Well, I suppose she’s good-looking, the cat. A great, big, 
red-headed woman, with green eyes and a skin like a white glove 
I hate her.” 

“Surely not yet, Mrs. Walton. 
minutes ago.” 

“Oh, I did, I did. We see a lot of them. Mr. Garrabost is 
on the same board of directors as Jim. Oh, I could kill her.” 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Smith. “Now, this is what you must do 
You must go home and behave just as usual to your husband, 
and especially just as usual to Mrs. Garrabost. If you do any- 
thing else, you'll spoil everything. You will then use any methods 
you may think prudent to discover whether there is anything be- 
tween your husband and Mrs. Garrabost. When you have found 
that out, you will come back to me, and within a month or two 
there will be nothing between your husband and Mrs. Garrabost. 


Mrs. Colbren? A pretty widow is 


Go on with 


You liked her quite well five 


. ELL?” said Mr. Smith. 
“You were quite right,” said Mrs. Walton excited- 
ly. “There was something.” 

“You did not observe familiarities?” 

“Oh, no! Only they came to dinner, and when Jim talks to 
Paula—well, it’s not exactly the things he says to her; it’s the 
way they sound—his voice. You know what I mean?” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Smith. “But is that all?” 

“Oh, no! You see, Paula happened to say that she was making 
a copy of a Rembrandt picture at the National Gallery. So [ 
just dropped in next students’ day.” She smiled. “I found myseli 
a place inside a doorway on the basement stairs.” 

“Yes? They went away to tea a little later, didn’t they?” 

“Ves. They were rather a long time; you see, she went on 
painting for three-quarters of an hour, and Jim stood by her.” 

Mr. Smith smiled: “Then it’s not a very serious case if for 
three-quarters of an hour she preferred painting to your husband 
Nothing serious can have happened.” 

“You're not going to tell me to let it alone. I wont! I wont!” 

“Of course not. These things grow. We must do something 
Now, there are various methods. One of them is to have it out 
with your husband, make a scene, say you'll leave him.” 

“Oh, that would never do. Jim’s a dear, was a dear, I mean; 
but when-one annoys him, he gets more set than ever. I'd onl) 
drive him into her arms. The cat!” 

“Well, then, what about tears? Abundant tears at every meal 

“T can’t do that. Jim says my nose swells when I cry. And I did 
that once after quarreling with him, and he went to dine at the club 

“You might arouse the suspicions of Mr. Garrabost, and lea‘ 
him to settle with his wife.” 

Mrs. Walton shook her head. “That might do, if only all our 
money and that of the Garrabosts weren’t in the compan) 
There’d be such an awful fuss between Mr. Garrabost and Jim 
One of them would have to go off the board. Oh, don’t say I have 
to do that.” 


“IT don’t say so. But could you see Mrs. Garrabost about it?” 
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“It’s not a very serious case if for three-quarters of an hour she preferred painting to your husband.” 


For her to crow over me? To 
If that’s all you've got to 


“Talk to Paula about that? 
feel she was getting the best of me? 
suggest, I may as well go home.” 

“Go home, by all means, Mrs. Walton. 
money back if you’re not satisfied.” 

Mrs. Walton put up a remorseful hand: 
only I’m so upset.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Smith, “since you don’t want to with- 
lraw your case. I see that the ordinary methods are useless. We 
shall have to use psychology. Take the following instructions 
down, stick to them absolutely. And please report the result to 
me ina month. I think it will be all right in a month.” 


You can have your 


“T beg your pardon— 


A Mrs. Walton settled in the armchair, Mr. Smith re- 
turned the smile which lay upon the rosy lips; an 
answering gleam came from his hard eyes to her blue ones. 
“Well.” he said, “I see everything’s all right.” 

“Yes, but how can you tell that?” 

“You are wearing your old frock, the one you first called in. 
you were entirely miserable, you would have a new rig-out. 
It’s a woman’s first instinct.” 

She laughed: “You notice even frocks! 
who did that.” 

“Well, at least for a time, you wont have to bother any more 
about interesting Mr. Walton through your frocks. You've got 
him back. And if you like, instead of putting you through a 
cross-examination, I'll tell you what happened in the last month. 
Following my instructions, you slightly raised the temperature of 
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I never knew a man 
























your friendly feeling with Mrs. Garrabost. You asked her for the 
address of her needlewoman, which flattered her, as she was able 
loftily to reply: ‘None! I go to the big shops.’ You told her 
that Mr. Walton was not very kind to you, which excited in her 
mind a pleasant contrast with her own fate, adored by her hus- 
band and also by yours.” 

“The cat!” 

“You made her purr. So it is not wonderful that she decided 
that you were not such a bad little thing, after all. Now, now, 
don’t get angry. That's exactly what you would have thought if 
you'd been in her shoes.” 

“Sevens!” 

“Who's being a cat now, Mrs. Walton? Still, I confess yo 
were not the first to scratch. But to return to our cats—I me 
muttons,—the result of this procedure was a closer linking-up off 
the two households. A dinner-party took place. You wore 
frock which I took the liberty to design for you, which set off 
together with the charms which you make public, a few whick 
you maintain in comparative secrecy. You invited a sufficie 
number of guests to crowd the table somewhat, so as to pla 
yourself close enough to Mr. Garrabost to enable him to convin 
himself that, seen close by, you were still more attractive th 
seen from afar. He was attentive?” 

“Oh, very!” 

“Indeed, it was quite awkward, wasn’t it? He would have maq 
you blush all through that dinner had you not with icy calf 
been watching the behavior of Mrs. Garrabost, whom, accordin 
to plan, you had placed by your husband’s side. It was afte 
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dinner, was it not—in the 
drawing-room, when the men 
were warmed with wine, that 
Mr. Garrabost asked you 
whether you were fond of 
Shakespeare matinées, or 
whether you would like to visit 
a flat-iron factory?” 

“No, it wasn't a flat-iron 
factory. He asked me if I'd 
ever visited the company’s 
works. When I said no, he 
was shocked by my husband’s 
negligence.” 


“Well, I couldn't tell the 
company didn’t make  flat- 
irons. There are limits even 


to psychology, but works are 
convenient places, Mrs. Wal- 
ton. Far from the workshops, 
where industrial activity causes 
men and women to teem like 
are storerooms and 


ants, 
shanties where human beings 
can bill like doves. I think 


your impression of Mr. Garra- 
bost did.not recall the dove.” 

Mrs. Walton blushed: 
“Well, he was rather in the 
puppy stage that day.” 

“A dove in the puppy stage 
—nothing could be more terri- 
fying! So Mr. Garrabost took 
you over the works, showed 
vou the furnaces and the men 
furnacing hard, showed you 
the cleaning and the burnish- 
ing shops, the packers pack- 
ing, the typists typing. Now 
and then he came to steps. He 
helped you up. When you 
reached the corridors, he still 
seemed to think that your deli- 
cate feet needed assistance.” 


“How do you know? Were 
vou there?” 
“Only in the spirit.” A 


melancholy tone came into Mr. 
Smith’s voice. “I was also 
there in memory. But never mind my mem- 
ories. I will continue to describe yours. At a 
certain moment Mr. Garrabest implored your 
attention to something—something placed rather 
low, a plan, a design, a case of specimens. As 
you bent down—well, you just had time to draw 
away from a kiss on your abashed neck. Then 
you found your hand held, and you were asked how you could 
be so cruel. With charming confusion and a shocked air you said: 
‘Oh, Mr. Garrabost, how can you!’ 

“He probably said something about temptation. And you read 
him a little lecture. Mr. Garrabost, realizing that he was going 
a little too fast, then resumed the tour of the works. And though 
you were extremely offended with him, it did not occur to you to 
leave the place where you had been held so cheap. You gave 
another half-hour to Mr. Garrabost. At the end he was so in- 
toxicated with your charms that he said, rather bluffly: ‘I say, 
we can’t talk here. Too much noise. Suppose you come and 
have tea with me tomorrow at the Eternal Triangle. Nice little 
place—nice and quiet, you know.’ To which you replied: ‘Well, 
for my part I like a band. I sometimes go to the Piccadilly.’ ” 

“You're putting it rather mildly,” said Mrs. Walton. “He did 
ask me, but it was to lunch.” 

“Well, I wasn’t eavesdropping. Anyhow, you went, and to the 
Piccadilly. And all through the meal Mr. Garrabost handed you 
spoons and forks and sugar and milk and anything else he could 
find... .. Well, that party was a handholding party—but he 
handed you nothing more after you put on your gloves.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Walton. “And I was wearing gray suéde 
shoes.” 

“That was rash. 
wear sensible boots; 





It’s my fault. I ought to have told you to 
the advances of Mr. Garrabost would then 
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have proved less ruinous. Still, the love of a 
husband is, I suppose, worth a pair of suéde 
shoes. Anyhow, the affair was a great success. 
It was followed, two days later, by tea at the 
Eternal Triangle. Screens and silence sum up 
that afternoon. Mr. Garrabost was inflamed; 
Mr. Garrabost was witty; Mr. Garrabost was 
youthful. At last you said: ‘Don’t. Don’t 
do that—you'll ruffle my hair.’ Ultimately 
you ‘said: ‘It’d be dreadful if somebody came 
in.’ But nobody came in. They don't at the 
Eternal Triangle. At least, the attendant al- 
ways has a fit of coughing before she pulls 
away the screen.” 

“Mr. Smith,” said Mrs. Walton archly, “it 
seems to me that your education in these 
things is fairly complete.” 

“Of course it is! How did you think I 
learned psychology? But your career, not 
mine, is in question this afternoon. After 
that memorable occasion, which I regret to 
say was not very pleasant—” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Anyhow, I wont presume to suggest that it 
vas anything but unpleasant. After that 
scene, then, there was something else—a walk 
in the Park, perhaps, when it was foggy. Then, 
very shyly, your head slightly 
averted, you agreed with Mr. 
Garrabost that the beautiful, 
spiritual friendship which had 
grown up between you suffered 
from all this publicity. But what 
could you do? The world was so 
cruel. And lots more of that sort 
of thing. Mr. Garrabost became 
enthusiastic. You said you'd see 
what you could do. Then you did 
a” 

“I did exactly what you told 
me,” said Mrs. Walton. “I couldn’t 
have thought of it myself.” 

“Of course not. The innocence 
of woman is notorious. But in this 
case you replaced female innocence 
by masculine psychology. Both are 
effective. You selected a play be- 
ginning at eight o'clock, a play 
booked up ten days ahead. You 
easily induced your husband to 
book a couple of stalls, and then 
you laid with Mr. Garrabost a deep 
plan. He realized that your hus- 
band was jealous, and obviously 
that you could not come out to 
dinner, and so he fell in quite easily 
with your, I mean our, arrangement. 

“On the afternoon of the selected day, Mr. and Mrs. Garrabost 
came to tea. You had a headache. You looked quite pale. At 
half-past five, just when the Garrabosts were preparing to go, 
you informed your husband in their presence that your head- 
ache was getting worse and that you were very sorry, but you 
thought he’d have to go to the theater by himself. Everybody 
was very kind. Some said cold water for your head, and others 
hot water. You merely looked worn and forlorn, and said you 
must go and lie down. As soon as you had gone upstairs, as they 
were standing in the drawing-room, Mr. Garrabost said: ‘TI say, 
Walton, I’m awfully sorry your wife’s got such a bad head. I 
hope it'll soon be over.’ Your husband gloomily shook his head 
and said: ‘No, Maisie’s headaches unfortunately always last 
twenty-four hours.’ Thereupon Paula said: ‘Then, Mr. Walton, 
you'll have to go to the theater by yourself; what a shame!’ Then 
Mr. Garrabost developed profound guile, by arrangement with 
you, and remarked: ‘I say, Walton, it’s an awful shame, your 
having to sit in that empty stall or waste the seats.’ To which 
your husband replied: ‘I sha’n’t. You have ’em.’ Mr. Garrabost 
replied: ‘No, I’m sorry I can’t do that. I’ve got some urgent 
stuff to look into tonight. But I’ve got an idea. Here am I, un- 
able to give Paula the companionship she should have tonight, as 
I’m so busy; and here are you, sentenced to a lonely evening. If 
the company of my wife is any use to you, why don’t you take 


“He would have made 
you blush all through 
that dinner had you not 
with icy calm _ been 
watching the behavior 


of Mrs. Garrabost.” 
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her?’ Of course Mr. Walton said he’d be charmed, and Mrs. 
Garrabost said nice things to her husband, hardly liking to let him 
have his dinner alone. And was he quite sure he'd be busy that 
evening? Finally she went out quickly to dress.” 

“You must have been there.” 

“Well, you weren’t. So you can’t say I’m wrong—especially 
as they did go. At seven o’clock Mr. Walton came into your rocm 
wearing a white waistcoat, the one he was keeping for the Corpora- 
tion dinner next week, gave you a rapid, conjugal kiss, hoped you d 
soon be better, and went out to get a snack at the club. After 
the front door slammed, you leaped off your sickbed, rang for 
your maid to tell her you felt too ill to eat anything and that 
you were going out to get some air. As directed, you did nct put 
on an evening frock, but you wore a lace blouse that might have 
been mistaken for one—you know, the sort of blouse that makes 
a man tremble and a woman shiver.” 
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Mrs. Walton smiled. “Yes,” she said 
pretty blouse, but there isn’t enough of it.” 

“You had an excellent appetite for your dinner. Mr. Garra- 
bost did things well at a little Italian restaurant known to him, 
well away from everybody. You had, let us say, grilled trout 
with cayenne, stuffed quails, saddle of English lamb, pistachio ice 
served with hot chocolate sauce, champagne. You drank moder- 
ately. Mr. Garrabost less moderately. He was rather trouble- 
some, wasn’t he?” 

“Oh, very. Still, I managed to make him talk about Shake- 
speare from time to time, and to save the situation at twenty past 
ten.” 

“Then, very reluctantly, Mr. Garrabost accepted that, owing 
to the jealousy of your husband, you must be home at half-past 
ten, and with a fervent embrace—yes, you had to submit to that 
in the taxi—he took you home. When (Continued on page 126) 


meditatively, “it’s a 
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“Mr. Garrabost was rather troublesome. . . . . 


Still, | managed to make him talk about Shakespeare, and to save the situation at twenty past ten.” 





BULLS 
AND 
BUCKER»S 


By PETER CLARK 
MACFARLANE 


ONNIE WILLIAMS was shy— 

everybody said so—and modest 

but he certainly could ride. 
Everybody said that too. And he loved Susie 
Connors; but there again his shyness and his 
modesty— 

“Shucks! I just haven't got a chance with 
her. Her paw’s too rich. Got too many cattic 
a-rallying round the water-holes,” Lonnie de- 
clared. 

“But you got a nice little ranch yourself, 
tucked away down in that Paris Valley coun- 
try, and a bunch of cattle that’s getting bigger 
every year,” argued his friend Adrian. “Be- 
sides, Susie’s strong for you. The way she 
smiled at you at the Legion dance!” 

“Say, Ade,” accused Lonnie, “you give me a 
pain. I asked her—that same night of the 
dance.” 

“She? 
eagerly. 

“She joshed me. ‘Have you asked Papa?’ 
she says, and flirted that bobby head of hers and gir 
look that made me know that I didn’t stand 
grasshopper with her.” 

“You boob!” reproached Ade 
Everybody says you're a scarecat far as petticoats and pa’s go, 
and she was just sampling your pulse.” 

“But Brown Jack Connors has an awful nasty 
me up.” 

“Say,” bristled Ade, “seems t 
brought home some kind of a 
holding up a machine-gun crew single-handed and 
walking Spanish.” 

“Easiest thing I ever did,” flushed Lonnie, shifting uneasily. 

“And now you're afraid to look Brown Jack in the eye and ask 
him for his daughter 

“°’Fraid!” blustered Lonnie. ‘Who said I was ‘fraid?” 

“You said so yourself—just as much as 

“Well, I didn’t mean it that-away. This papa-talk was just 
her way of giving me the raspberry. I know ‘em, doggone ‘em. 
These women like to dally with a man and then throw him flat.” 
With this gloomy reflection out of his system, Lonnie muttered in- 
articulately, slapped the air with his hand, and fell upon silence. 
Adrian Anitz leisurely assembled the makings of a cigarette, and 
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What did she say?” demanded Ade 


“She was just feeling you out. 


lip. He'd show 
me you're the same guy that 
French hardware for 


piece ol 
‘em in 


bringing 
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while he licked the wrapper contemplated the handsome tanned 
voung face before him benignly. This mere glance of loving 
friendship seemed to have electric qualities. 

“Say, Ade!” Lonnie brightened hopefully. “Supposing I won 
the sweepstakes prize for best all-round performer? That would 
sort of give me a leg to stand on with Brown Jack, wouldn’t it? 

“The sweepstakes prize?” inquired Adrian with real or feigned 
astonishment writ large on his amiable Basque features. “Holy 
Murphy, but you are hopeful—about some things. Do you 
recognize that me and Jay, and Clyde Taylor and Paul Parker, 
and Julian Tresconi and Harold Lynch and George and Chet 
Dudley and Bill and George Brinan, and by golly, all the best 
riders in the valley, are going to be in there trying to take that 
sweepstakes prize away from the bunch of professionals that 
follows round?” This was rather a long speech for Adrian, but it 
required a long speech to deliver his rebuke at such presumption 
on the part of a traditionally modest man. 

Lonnie’s face gloomed. “I recognize it—yeh,” he admitted. 
“You fellows are all better’n what I am, of course. But—but 
Ade, I’m a-getting desperate. That sorrel Susie’s got me hog-tied 
till I ask her pa. I don’t even know if she’s going to tell me 
yes if he does let me ask her. Anyway, I got to brace him to find 
out, and so I was just figuring if I was to have a lot of luck 








“What you got, Man- 
killer, what you got?” 
he taunted. Man-killer 
promptly did the thing 
most feared in a buck- 
ing horse in the arena. 


he bulls and buckers next week, and some of you real good 
riders was to have a mess of bad luck, why, maybe I'd be jazzed 


with 


is I could sort of go to Brown Jack and—” 
u with a French cross and afraid of Brown Jack!” exploded 
n disgust; and yet it was disgust mingled with perfect love. 
nnie,” he confessed, “I always did say you was hopeless. But 
that, I got to stand by you. ’At’s just about the reason 
so many doggoned friends, Lonnie. They figure ‘at 
plumb simpie and childlike, and they got to stand by 
you was one. You can cheer up, too; about the sweep- 
es, and learn to take a josh once in a while without breaking 
your feeble heart. There’s none of us can hold a candle to you, 
riding, and you know it. You make up your mind to win that 
sweepstakes prize, and you'll win it, I'll tell the world—unless 
some of these here professionals—” 
Lonnie’s face had lighted like a sun, but once more it passed 
into total eclipse. 
“Yeh—professionals,” he iterated dejectedly. 
Adrian, immune so far to Cupid’s darts, could be dryly mis- 
chievous upon the theme. 
“Dick Trent, for instance!” he suggested, and noted how the 
name of the man barbed the soul of his friend, for Richard Trent 
was a bright and shining figure and known to be soft on Susie 


up so 


Connors himself. “That bird certainly 
can ride, and they say he’s been cleaning 
up all round the circuit this year. Well- 
fixed Dick is, too, and handsome, and a 
nifty hand with calico. You couldn’t 
blame any girl for being kind of prej- 
udiced in his favor, just to look at him. 
Reckon he’ll be in evidence round Susie 
a lot next week.” 

Lonnie turned his face away. 

This conversation took place in com- 
parative privacy over a table in the back 
room of Pop Griffin’s well-known soft- 
lrink parlor. One week later—thud of 
horses’ hoofs, bellowing of bulls, crack 
of pistol-shots, wild ki-yi of cowboys! 
The annual rodeo was on in the bright 
little city of Salinas. Half-professional, 
half-amateur, a thrilling institution of the 
romantic past revived in the vital pres- 
ent! The town was ablaze with green 
and red and yellow pennants; Main Street 

was one mass of billowing color, the spirit that of 
carnival. The grandstand at the fair-grounds was packed 
by a crowd that overflowed and blackened the rails 
along the course. To get here, people had come hun- 
dreds of miles, ridden on trains, driven in automobiles— 
even walked. For months every room in every hotel 
and every box seat in the stand had been engaged. 

The exhibition paddock across the home stretch from 
the grandstand had been transformed into an arena, elliptical 
in form and three hundred feet wide by perhaps six hundred long. 
Round it, on the far sides, curved two ranks of spectators on 
horseback, riders of both sexes and all ages, picturesque in carnival 
colorings. In the arena a group of men galloped or pranced 
importantly to and fro on the showiest of native-bred horses— 
blacks, dappled bays, buckskins, sorrels, pintos and calicoes, arch- 
ing necks, curving tails, putting feet down proudly, every animal 
a steed of distinction—and wearing the trappings of distinction, 
braided-hair reins with frequent tufts of tassels in contrasting black 
and white, with elaborate tracings on the huge silver bits, with 
saddles ornately bossed, and the leather richly tooled and stamped. 

The riders were judges of contest and officials of the rodeo, 
solid ranchers of the valley, worth their quarter-million, some 
of them, others more—but each an ex-vaguero. Each in his 
younger days had performed all the feats that any of the con- 
testants would attempt today: and each could still have made a 
very fair stab at doing the thing himself now—judges not easily 
to be deceived. 


HE hour is two in the afternoon of the fourth day, and 

the finals are at hand. The atmosphere is sun-clear and, 
tempered by the light breeze from an ocean only twelve miles 
distant to a tonic quality that stimulates like wine, putting man 
and beast alike into fettle for supreme effort. A hum of excite- 
ment and expectancy pervades the stands. To this is added a 
certain morbid tensity because the sport to be witnessed is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to the contestants. At any instant the kick 
of a horse, the thrust of a horn and—tragedy may stalk into the 
arena. 

The steer-riding was now about to begin. At each end of the 
arena mighty planks and solid posts which form two box-stalls 
called mounting-chutes, bent and creaked and cracked under the 
ponderous attack of monster steers temporarily interned in each. 
In one of these, roped about the horns and snubbed none too 
shortly to a post, was a titanic animal with white face and a 
wicked eye, fighting with all his resentful savage ignorance the 
attempt of the young man who had been nominated by lot to 
ride him, to adjust his “bull-rigging,” as the surcingle was called 
which is the sole apparatus allowed the rider. 

This particular voung man was slender, wiry, shifty, business- 
like—with worn boots, a hickory shirt, a cowboy’s ‘kerchief, a 
Texan hat, high-peaked and black with straight brim, and wearing 
the dirty-white fleeced chaps that had been the companions of his 
daily life upon the range. He worked warily for several minutes, 
most of the time alone in the stall with the bull, risking a dozen 
times a thrust from a horn, a smash from the mighty body, as 
it lashed from side to side in an endeavor. to crush him to the 
wall, while the circle of men safe upon the platform that ran 
round the chute outside shouted advice, lent timid assistance by 
an outstretched hand or indulged in laughter or sarcastic comment. 
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At length the bull-rigging seemed to be adjusted, and the rider 
cautiously eased himself astride the animal’s back. By this 
action he placed his long legs in jeopardy of being jellied against 
the walls of the chute before the horns could be unleashed or 
the gates opened; but jeopardy was the essence of the game. 
Shots of a starter’s pistol! The sudden flying back of heavy 
double doors! The steer came bounding out with high-floating 
tail, a vicious rocking-chair motion of his spine and a churning of 
the massive shoulder muscles. The cowboy clung to the surcingle 
while his blunt spurs harrowed the animal’s shoulders as the rules 
demanded. The steer bellowed wrathfully, churned his withers 
and humped his huge barrel-like back in a succession of stiff- 


legged leaps. 
Spectacularly the chaps of the cowboy rose and fell like the 


sweep of an ostrich’s wings; daylight appeared between him 
and the steer: but still he clung on, and still his blunt spurs raked 
the shoulders, challenging El Toro to his worst. El Toro accepted 
the challenge—accepted it with a peculiar side-winding contortion 
which swayed the rider to the right. He recovered himself 
successfully, but the next movement lurched him to the left, and 
this time there was no righting, no recovering of poise. The bull 
leaped forward twice with a helplessly unbalanced man upon 
his back, and then by a sudden lowering of his head hurled the 
rider forward. The maddened animal swiped with vicious horns 
at the loosely collapsing figure but missed, leaped over the 
prostrate form, hesitated in his rage, abandoned the half-formed 
intention to return and horn his victim, charged instead a busily 
turning picture machine, knocked it out, chased its daring operator 
over the high fence, and with head up in triumph, circled the 
arena. 

For an instant the grandstand had been breathless. In one of 
the front tier of boxes was a radiant patch of pink color. 
Analyzed, this resolved itself into a girl in a pink dress and a 
lace hat under the wide and drooping sides of which attractive 
masses of bobbed hair framed a face whose beauty was tem- 
porarily spoiled by the expression of strain it wore. Eyes blue 
as the sky over the peaks that formed a back drop for this vast 
open-air stage-picture were fixed in burning anxiety. A white 
upper tooth made a pearly dent in a red lower lip, and small white 
hands grasped the rail in front painfully—to relax quickly, with 
a gasp of relief as the limp thing upon the ground out there began 
slowly to rise. 

Beside the pink girl a young man laughed—not the jovial 
laughter of the crowd over the discomfiture of the bull-rider, 
mixed with relief that he had escaped unhurt, but the low titter 
of an inward satisfaction. This young man was Richard Trent, 
and he owned a long, interesting face with dark eyes and high- 
bridged nose. He owned also a ranch back in the hills, and there 
a certain prosperity attended him, but—virile and athletic, born 
almost on the back of a horse, each summer the fascination of 
these old cattlemen’s games got into his blood, and he followed 
the rvodeo-circuit from Calgary and Winnipeg to Pendleton, Chey- 
enne and the south. So he had done again this year until at last 
it had brought him to Salinas again, and to a seat beside Susie 
Connors; for Trent, between events—and alone among the con- 
testants in this respect—made himself conspicuous by swaggering 
about the stands. 


E made a colorful figure as he stretched himself in the 

chair beside Susie. His boots, by Blathewate of Ama- 
rillo, Texas, had cost him one hundred and ‘fifty dollars and were 
adorned with elaborate silver spurs. His hat was a “special’—made 
to order by a Philadelphia maker from four-X beaver after the 
dasbing Montana model. The long fleece of his chaps was dyed a 
conspicuous henna, and around his middle, over a green silk shirt, 
he sported a band of shiny black leather six inches wide and 
studded with engraved silver bosses. This item of apparel was 
known as a bucking-belt and was supposed to be of assistance in 
keeping one’s internal plumbing in statu quo so to speak, during 
the violent up-and-down and hither-and-yon plungings incident to 
the riding of a rebellious horse. 

To this description of his habiliments, it need only be added 
that when Richard Trent rode, it was on a saddle by Garcia of 
Elko, and one gets the picture of a man as fastidious in sartorial 
detail as he was expert in equestrian performance. The slight 
smile of complaisance which was habitual with him had broad- 
ened perceptibly as the week advanced, for things had gone well 
with him. For each of the three days past he had stuck upon 
the back of a bellowing, billowing steer, conquered a bucking 
horse, bull-dogged other steers, contended successfully in the 
roping and won twice a “place” and once a “first” in the wild- 


Bulls and Buckers 


horse race which always brings to a dramatic close each day’s 
program. Thus was he now high contender for the sweepstakes 
prize—not that the money mattered, but the glory! Ah, the 
glory! And under Susie Connor’s saucy eyes, at that! 


RENT’S titter was due to the fact that it was his most 

threatening rival for this sweepstakes’ glistering glory 
who was just getting up and dusting himself, out there in the arena, 
staring a moment hesitantly after the careening bovine steed, as 
Napoleon looked back at Waterloo, and then turning, with the awk- 
ward, bow-legged walk of the high-heeled cowboy and the dejected 
air of one who has just been publicly humiliated, toward the 
groups of contestants and their helpers surrounding the mounting 


chutes. Gibes had already begun to assail the ears of the humbled 


rider. 
“Whatta matter, Lonnie?” voices sang out playfully. 

Lonnie Williams grinned sheepishly. “Who picked 
for me?” he retorted with accusing irony. 

“Had I knew you was a-going to fall off there, I wouldn't 
’a’ let ‘em pack ‘at ground so hard,” sympathized some one. 

“You got a alibi, I suppose?” inquired another. 

“Just four legs and a coupla horns,” chanted Lonnie. 

“You plumb forgot your gyroscope, is all,” suggested an ex-gob. 

Lonnie continued to grin good-naturedly, although with redden- 
ing cheeks, as the fringe of men opened to receive him. Yet 
once the antics of the next steer drew eyes from him, the sun- 
tanned young face lost its expression of chagrin, and the boy 
turned to where Adrian Anitz squatted beside his saddle, waiting 
for the roping to begin. Ade lifted grave eyes to Lonnie, and in 
a low, serious voice inquired: “How come?” 

“Something funny,” confessed Lonnie under his breath. “My 
bull-riggin’ was tight as tar when I cinched it, and loose as a pup’s 
hide when I got out there. How all could that be, you reckon?” 

For a moment Ade was thoughtful, then the gray eyes narrowed 
and burned like beads of fire. “I savvy!” he exclaimed excitedly, 
and started from his crouch. “You remember this Slat Jensen 
being so darned accommodating, risking his ribs down there to 
help saddle for you? Well, supposing he stuck his fist under the 
cinch on his side when you was tying on yours, and then pulled 
it out after you'd got her knotted flat. That'd do it, wouldn’t it?” 

“Shucks!” deprecated Lonnie, his honest face a mixture of 
amazement and regret that a hypothesis had been devised which 
fitted the fact so closely, yet reflected so gravely upon the char- 
acter of any human being. ‘Probably did it just for a josh, don’t 
you think?” he inquired wistfully. 

“Might of—yeh!” admitted Ade; “and then again he might of 
done it just so’s you wouldn’t win that sweepstakes ’at you been 
eating your heart and gizzard out about.” 

“What interest- would he have?” objected Lonnie. Kneeling 
now beside his own saddle, he slanted a peering eye through the 
arena fence and diagonally across the race-course to where the 
pink patch in the box was clearly discernible. ‘“Who’s that bunch 
of local color a-setting beside her now? Do you make out,” 
he demanded morosely. 

“You know darned well who ’tis!” retorted Ade. “Say, ’bo, 
whether he wins the sweepstakes or not, Dick Trent’s liable to 
win little Susie just while you’re getting up your nerve to ask her 
dad if you can ask her. Know what I'd do if this fellow beat me?” 
Adrian was on his knees now. “I’d just naturally ride up to that 
box, throw an arm round this bay-headed girl and carry her off 
behind me! ’At’s what I’d do.” 

“Zat so?” inquired Lonnie admiringly. 
away with any cave-man stuff like that?” 

“Or else, supposing you just galloped by casual-like and sailed 
your rope round the neck of this here Trent bird. You could 
just accidentally drag him to death right out there on the track 
before you discovered what was hanging onto you. That'd give 
‘em a new thrill, I guess. Or if your horse couldn’t run fast 
enough to suit you, you could throw the rope over the tail 
of this airplane that’s a-zooming back and forth round here and 
let this here aérial ace dally your rival for a while ’bout six 
hundred feet up, and then drop him.” 

“Those are good ideas, Ade,” agreed Lonnie gravely, “but I’m 
not the man to work ’em. I’m desperate, but I’m a man of 
peace. Nope, I got to win this here sweepstakes, fair and square.” 

“Fair and square?” inquired Ade ironically. “It occur to you 
that it might not be so fair and square after all? Look at the 
buckers Trent’s drew: Wild-Man the first day, Monkey-wrench 
the second, Airplane the third, Shimmie-Sue today—worst horses 
in the round-up. Give him a wonderful chance to make a showing. 
And look what you’ve been getting—Screw-bolt and Bay Devil 


“Reckon I could get 











“I asked her, that same night of the dance. ‘Have you asked Papa >” she says, and give me a sassy look.” 
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and Bolshevik. a bunch of skates with hard-boiled names and 


poached-egg dispositions that would behave in the family phaéton 


every one of ’em.” 

“You don’t mean there’s anything wrong with the drawings,” 
asked Lonnie, breathless for a moment. “Butch is honest as 
daylight.” 

“And they couldn’t fool him, either,” Ade had to admit; 
“he’s too smart. And of course he wants a local boy to win; 
but it’s blamed mysterious, all the same. Look what you find 
today Whoever heard of a horse called 


in your mail-box 


A-nonymous ?” 
“Shucks! That just means that he hasn’t got any name at all.” 
“Ves, but he has.” Ade lowered his voice to an important 

whisper. “That's something I picked up while piutin’ round 
the chutes a spell ago. That horse is a ringer. His name’s Man- 
killer. He’s loco, and just as liable to stand on his head and bore 
you into the ground with saddle-horn as he is to run under 
the judge’s stand and scrape your remains off in plain rolls of 
hide and hair. He wont do nothing that a sane horse ought to do; 
that’s sure as shootin’.” 

Lonnie Williams might have 
Man-killer, or been made uneasy by 
horse’s characteristics, but if so he smothered his 
feelings under a jest. “Say, Ade,” he protested, 
“vou tryin’ to shatter my morale, or what? 
'“Or what,” grouched Ade. “That horse has got 
a reputation of bump- 
two men. al- 

Nobody’s been 

able to ride him all 

season, far as I hear 

They just 

carry him 

round from 

rodeo to 


the 


or 
siugntiv al 


name of 
the 


the 
recital of 


started 


this grisly 


in’ off 
ready. 


rodeo to shoo 

off the local 

riders that 

threaten to 

the big 

money. And 

toda \ you 

draw Man- 

killer. On top 

of that they 

make you fall 

off vour steer 

un- 

nerve you for 

the worst 

ride any man 

ever had to 

take. The 

drawing’ 

straight, of course—got to 

be, with Butch watching; 

but somehow they're job- 

bing you.” 
Lonnie’s face 

incredulously “Jobbing 

me? Why, Ade, old boy, 

what's the matter with your eye? Don’t 

you that I’m just plain dog-fat 

lucky? I caught a bunch of hacks all 

week, but now I’ve got this Man-killer 

to even up with. If he performs real 

bad, I can make up all I lost by the 

ynes and by getting rolled off the 


cop 


sos to 


beamed 


see 


tame 
steer.’ 
“If he performs real bad, youre liable to 
croaked is what you're liable to leclared Ade 
“Looks to me like somebody was framing to bump 
you off- 
“Don't 
believe it 
mistake.” 
“And by the way,” interrupted Ade, “I 
recall that this here Slat Jensen is top hand up on Trent’s 
ranch. Guess that'll hold you, wont it?” 
‘Top hand on Trent’s ranch!’’ Lonnie was startled for 
the moment, but his guilelessness promptly reasserted itself. 


+ 


get, ae 


considering the steer-rigging and all.” 
believe nothing in it.”’ declared Lonnie. 


Slat Jensen’s doings—must ‘a’ 


“Don’t 
was been my 


seem to 


just 
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“No. Just a coincidence is all it is 
Slat was just trying to help me. Me getting this Man-killer pro 
there’s nothing crooked. I’m lucky. Gee, Ade, but I’m lucky 
Lonnie squeezed his friend’s arm enthusiastically. 

But Ade could not enthuse. ‘“You’re mightily jazzed up, bud 
about getting a chance to break your neck,” he argued, a: 
heaved a sigh. “You certainly got me squeezed in the branding 
chute. Afraid of a look in a girl’s eyes, afraid of Brown Jac! 
lip, and not afraid of the worst horse that ever wore leather!” 


“No,” he decided quickly 


DRIAN in his perplexity had recourse to silence and 

the making of a smoke-roll. The steer-riding went 
roisteringly forward to its close. The steer-roping came on. Ac\ 
got his steer in fifty-four seconds, and Lonnie got his in fort 
eight from pistol-shot to pistol-shot; but Dick Trent was out 
of luck, consuming one minute and seven seconds, after which he 
climbed back into the box again, somewhat chagrined, to explain 
to Susie Connors: “That Williams boy sure rides with a rabbit's 
foot in both boots.” 

“Williams? Williams?’ dissembled Susie shamefully. ‘Oh, t 
boy that fell off? Well, he must have left his rabbit’s foot in 
chute when he got on that steer.” 

Again Adrian and Lonnie squatted with some twenty ot! 
men, waiting by their saddles at one side of the arena for + 
outlaw horses to be brought in; and again they exchan; 
conversation. 

“It would sure be awful for this Susie girl to get married 
that Dick Trent just because you was too big a coward to 
her to marry you, wouldn't it?” tormented Ade. , 

“Shut up!” directed Lonnie. “I’m going to ask her, 
right; you see if I don’t.” 

“Dead men ask no questions,” soliloquized Ade. “It’s goin 
to be awfuller if Man-killer does his duty and that poor lit: 
bereaved girl is widowed by a accident. Talk about the « 
widows of India! This here little nineteen-year-old love-wi 
of Salinas is sure a-goin’ to wring my heart.” 

“Cheese it, Ade!’ groaned Lonnie, his misery not ab: 
by the fact that one of these judges who galloped to and fr 
busily in the arena was Brown Jack himself, riding his fan 
Pinto Prince. Every time Brown Jack galloped near, Lonnie 
Williams dropped his eye. At length he reined up Pint 
Prince, beckoned Adrian Anitz to his side and whisper: 

few words. 

“Know what Brown Jack said to me?” 
manded Ade importantly as he came back and 
squatted again beside Lonnie. “He says for you 

to pass up Man- 

killer. Says they 

don’t want to wind 
up Frontier Week 
with a tragedy, but 
they’ve got to go 
through on the basis 
of the drawings to 
keep these  profes- 
sionals from hollerin 
that the deal aint 
square. Says you 
can alibi with a sore 
foot or say you got a 
sprain or something 
when you fell off the 
steer.” 

The pallor of sur- 
prise in Lonnie Wil! 
liams’ face was suc 
ceeded by an angry 
flush. “You see 

that?” he accused. “He don’t wan 
me to make a showing. I told you 
he was against me.”’ 

“Against you Lonnie, you nut! He's 
for you. He don’t want you to get 
hurt.” 

Lonnie Williams smiled—a sarcastic 
suspicious smile. “If I don't ride 
Man-killer, Dick Trent wins,” he 
argued. “That gives Dick a big edge 
with Susie. Dick and Brown Jack 
are jobbing me. They’re mighty close 
I saw ’em (Continued on page 152) 


Beside the pink girl a young 
man laughed over the dis- 
comfiture of the bull-rider. 
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The story so far: 


ARTIN REID and his 

orphaned cousin Dare 

Willoughby were brought up 

his patrician mother after her own aristo-. 

ratic ideas. And both of them failed her. 

Martin (who had made money with his 
pickle-factory), married pretty Fanny Doyle, 

a girl very much of the people, and took her to 
Europe so that she might “get culture,” screened by 
distance from their friends. 

Dare Willoughby must needs find her fate in Amos Larkin, a 
young man embittered by childhood poverty and at odds with 
the world. Larkin took her and her ten-thousand-dollar inheritance 
to the town of Brunswick and there undertook the manufacture 
and sale of a patent medicine. This attempt was unsuccessful. 
So too were the ventures that followed—in a Texas oil-town, 
where Dare’s baby was born and died; and in a California religious 
“colony” as disciple of a fanatic named McNab. It was in this 
strange environment that Fanny and Martin, visiting California 
on “a second honeymoon,” found them. And when Martin 
refused to loan Amos money to give to McNab, the charlatan’s 
pious mask dropped, and Amos broke with him. 

Larkin’s next venture was to start a garage in a small Midwest 
town; he didn’t know the business, was cheated and failed. Again 
Dare supplied funds, this time for a real-estate venture. Mean- 
while Fanny had encountered McNab again, this time as a soap- 
box radical; and largely because she had nothing better to do, 
she became interested in him. 

In real estate Amos had some success. But he soon wearied of 
it and turned his hand next to a chicken-raising experiment. But 
Dare also was wearied by now, and after a visit with the Reids, 
undertook to make her own way in the city as a saleswoman. 
In this she succeeded and in an independent career found the first 
rea! happiness she had known in years. And then—Amos wrote 
he was selling out and coming to Chicago. Dare was inclined to 
cry. It seemed to her impossible to “arrange” Amos’ coming into 
her life again. His return meant going into an apartment and 
undertaking the housekeeping as well as her daily work, having 
Amos’ career crowd close upon her own. 

Before Amos arrived, however, Fanny paid her a visit, not to 
impress Dare but to envy her. 
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Amos informed 
her that he had 
a position —“‘a 
copy-cat job.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ANNY was at a loss to explain her visit. She was 

keen on having a room at Dare’s hotel, and when 

by chance such a room was found, she was childishly 
delighted with it. 

“Wont Martin be amazed!” she said. “He'll be writing every- 
where, of course, but no one shall know I am here but you. I 
wanted something utterly different. I’ve been bored for so long 
I’m despairing of ever being otherwise. What a cosy place you 
have found for yourself—not half bad! And you are beginning 
to read again,”"—glancing at the magazines and books on the 
table. “You look younger, too; I feel rather mummified in 
comparison.” 

All this was said breathlessly while Fanny darted from one 
object to another, now looking at Dare, now peeping in a mirror 
and finally settling herself in the easiest chair in the room. 

“How are the children?” asked Dare demurely. 

“Adorable dolls, and I despair of their ever being otherwise; 
but it suits Martin,” Fanny admitted. “Tell me about yourself 
—that will be ever so much more interesting; how did you manage 
to do it?” 

“You mean find work? It was simple. I simply had to give 
myself a breathing spell between Amos’ disastrous adventures.” 

Fanny clapped her hands. “Bravo! You see the light at 
last!” Her voice died into a whisper as if she wished she might 
confess the same illumination to her own mental horizon. 

Yet there was a change in Fanny. She was still, to be sure, 
a stunning woman who wore trailing things of daring colors, 
All rights reserved. 
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with her hair quite as Titian and her eyes just as dangerous as 
ever. But at the same time she seemed exhausted, almost 
desperate. There was envy in everything she said of Dare’s 
“emancipation,”’ as she chose to term it. She spoke as one who 
had come to the end of her endurance of present conditions and 
knew not which way to turn for relief. 

“TI don’t call it seeing the light,” corrected Dare; “it is being 
sensible and keeping in tune with the day. You always were 
like Amos in choosing superlatives to express everything and rush- 
We plodders use simpler terms.” 


ing to extremes. 
insisted Fanny. 


“How did you do it?” 


ARE smiled. “I told Amos I'd work for myself while he 

worked for himself, and which ever made good the first, 
would win. Then would be time enough to see what was to be 
done—ultimately. Poor Amos,” she added, for now he had fallen 
into a secondary place, “of course he has failed.” 

“He never will succeed. I sometimes wonder if he is quite 
right,” Fanny said. “Be sensible, Dare—buck up and get your 
legal freedom. You have made such a bully start. I would not 
renounce freedom for anything.” She leaned back in the chair 
and closed her eyes. 

Dare wondered just how things were going with Fanny. 

Opening her eyes, Fanny continued: ‘You are your own 
mistress; you may look frumpy or frilly in the morning, which- 
ever you like; you can come and go as you wish, make whatsoever 
friends you choose—even improper ones who are always the most 
interesting, to my mind. You can improve yourself and win your 
own reward—you lucky woman!” 

Dare wondered if she had heard 
backs,” she murmured. 

“Stuff o’ nonsense—what drawbacks? Remnants of sentimental 
longings, languishments of softness—no drawbacks at all. The 
last two years of my life have been hideous—I have rebelled 
because I am not the mistress of my fate: I have wanted to do 
things which would make Martin hold up his hands in horror.” 

“As if Martin did not love you more than anything else in the 
world!” Dare exclaimed. 

“No, he loves a well-trained wife. He is so used to one that 
I could substitute an equally well-trained stranger and hardly be 
He wants his daughters to be trained the same way. 
I tell you, I can’t stand it!” Fanny rose suddenly, towering over 
Dare. “I want to think!” she exclaimed. “Other women think, 
and men encourage them. I’ve used my brains for more years 
than is pleasant to remember in trying not to think, never letting 
Martin suspect it was any effort whatsoever. I want to do things, 
even destroy things, make my personality felt.” 

“Vet you wanted Martin,” Dare could not help reminding her. 

“So I did,” she said grimly, “—because I felt I must have 
things, more things and still more things; and things were all I 
Jet matter to me, and therefore things were all that mattered to 
Martin. He was an apt pupil. We've existed on that basis from 
the beginning, and now the children are taking a leaf from our 
book. But there must be an end; I’m near the precipice, Dare.” 

“You should tell Martin,” Dare suggested. “If he loves you, 
he will understand—talk it over as comrades. It is possible.” 

Fanny shook her head. “I could leave Martin’s house—I am 
merely supposing, understand. I could leave Martin’s house, 
and carve out a career as you are doing. Apparently I would 
be leaving husband and children and love, while you have risen 
above an unworthy man, poverty and hardship. But really, Dare, 
we would be on equal ground, both seeking self-expression and 
recognition. Isn’t that so?” 

“What have you been reading?” demanded Dare. 

“Every radical periodical published, and I’ve gone to meetings 
whenever I could. I am heart and soul in sympathy with the 
reformers. Don’t shake your head, for you are too, only you 
wont acknowledge it. I simply refuse to live the social butterfly 
existence any longer.” 

“Tell this to Martin,” Dare insisted. 

“Tt will mean but one thing—I must go,” Fanny replied. 

“You are certain you haven't ruined his perceptions?” 

Fanny flushed. “What do you mean?” 

“You deliberately thwarted any spiritual development because 
you feared it might deprive you of those same boomerang things,” 
Dare told her. “You would not allow Martin to take spiritual 
root, and a wife has it more in her hands to bring that about 
than the woman who bore him. Now you must share the result. 
In spite of Martin you feel stirrings that bid you think. He 
will not let you—yet you are to blame. You have trained him 
that he can’t unlearn his tricks. Nor can you blame 


aright. “There are draw- 
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so well 
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Martin for expecting his daughters to reflect your shallow ideal 
of womanhood.” 

“What good works have you brought to pass?” Fanny retorted. 

“IT have earned my husband’s respect,’ was Dare’s steady 
‘which is more than sentimental, ‘self-sacrificing’ wives 

And upon this new basis, I am prepared to demand 
I have not finished my job—but you must admit 
that you can’t finish yours. I am prepared to try to see mine 
through, and you want to escape yours. Is that not a telling 
difference? After all, the ‘sheltered’ woman is pitifully powerless 
when called into action. I know I’ve lost the marks of the 
person my aunt intended me to be. I understand the cheap and 
vicious parts of life, and that very understanding has taken from 
me a certain quality which every woman would prefer to retain. 
But it has also given me strength and courage to strike out alone, 
to discover that the basis of most trouble between men and women 
is a mutual lack of respect. Once the woman forces the man 
to respect her, she has the just and true position she long 
imagined romantic love would bring to pass.” 

“What will you do when this respectful husband comes to 
Chicago?” 

“Keep him respecting me.” 

“And you love him?” Fanny asked curiously. 

There was an instant’s hesitation before Dare answered, as if 
she resented Fanny’s curiosity. “Yes,” was all she said. 

She took Fanny downstairs and introduced her to some of her 
friends. Later they went to a suffrage meeting and later had a 
chafing-dish supper with Dare’s special trio of friends. Fanny 
wisely held her tongue. The women regarded her as an idle 
onlooker in search of amusement. They did not believe she 
was in earnest any more than Dare believed it. Fanny herself 
wondered! Was it all the mere indulgence of a new and tantalizing 
whim, or was she really to sweep aside the old traditions and 
establish a new order of things for her restive self? She did 
not know. That was why she had descended upon Dare—to 
see wherein Dare had succeeded. She chose, however, to write 
sugary notes to Martin and continued to buy clothes and plan 
her social entertainments even while she was engaged in envying 
Dare’s mode of life. She haunted Dare at the store, insisted on 
going to every meeting with her, ate at the same cafés and 
attended the motion-picture performances, even did her laundry 
work in her room, and she enjoyed the novelty of it. In short, 
Fanny had a delightful time playing at being “emancipated”— 
but she still wore silk underwear and preferred her breakfast 
served in her room. 

Two days before she left for home, they met McNab. He had 
called at the hotel to see if a protegée of his——a woman radical,— 
would be permitted to speak at a hotel meeting. 

For an instant hatred of Dare, and fascination and evil intent 
for Fanny, shadowed his faunlike eyes. Then what was left 
to him of poise masked the emotion. 

Might he speak to them a few moments? Did Mrs. Larkin 
object? She did not realize how keenly he was interested in her 
own and her husband’s welfare. Would she not give him news 
concerning Amos? There were many things he would like to 
explain, perhaps apologize for. As for Mrs. Reid, had she not 
been his rescuer in a time of stress? 

As he spoke, Dare realized that Fanny was in danger. A 
repressed motherliness roused itself to protect her, but at the 
same time her sense of humor warned her Fanny was well able to 


care for herself. 


answer, 
ever do. 
many things. 


HE conversation between Dare and McNab was mono- 

syllabic on Dare’s part; she had no wish for a renewal 
of associations. She told him Amos was out of town, which she 
considered quite enough. He admitted the downfall of the colony, 
the realization, on his part, of mistaken views. It was not that 
he undervalued the ideals of the colony, but the time was not 
ripe for presenting them to a turbulent universe,—that was all. 
He was bending his energies now upon radical lecturing, with a 
highly original side-line consisting of four plays picturing the 
personal life and weaknesses of the great ethical teachers, Con- 
fucius, Mohammed, Buddha and Jesus. These plays he read 
before drawing-room assemblages—“with no police inspectors 
or newspaper representatives in the audience.” He smiled mean- 
ingly as he said this last. 

He had exhausted Dare’s interest, as was evident; so he turned 
his attention to Fanny. Presently Dare was called to the tele- 
phone. When she returned, McNab and Fanny were sitting in a 
secluded nook, deep in conversation. She waited until McNab 


should take his leave. 
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She did not know he was saying to Fanny: “Lovely ogress, 
I have found you again—tell me you are not angry! You cannot 
forbid me to think of you, even if I may not see you. A strange 
world—the husband has me put out of town; I rejoice because 
I can dream of the husband's wife. Do you know how I have 
often pictured you? In white moonlight, a sunken garden, a 
lily pool near by, and a rose hedge the only chaperon. Do you 
follow the fancy? My lovely ogress wears a gown suggestive of a 
huge green bubble, a wild fringe of peacock feathers at the edge, 
a moonmaid—” 

The light in Fanny’s eyes deepened. She chided him, as one 
does when the chiding is meant to act as a further impetus. 
Then he caught sight of Dare. 

“The wary, law-abiding one is near at hand,” he warned, 
shrugging his shoulders. “Oh, if we could rid this world of these 
lawful criminals! Tell me, may we lunch together tomorrow? 
Let me whisper more hopeless fancies and confessions? Let me 
make you unmask your mind—help you to find yourself?” 


HEN Dare came up to say a formal good-by to 

McNab, she was amazed at the change in Fanny. 

The latter seemed electrified. She could hardly keep to herself 

the things McNab had purred to her. Upon his departure she 

told Dare she was certain this man was a master mind, sadly 

undervalued; and she showed Dare a copy of one of his drawing- 
room dramas that he had loaned her for reading. 
“When will you return it?” Dare asked shrewdly. 


“At luncheon tomorrow—scold all you wish! Tell Martin, 
and I'll call down the curse of the crows on you.” 

“Not really—with that man?” Dare protested. 

“Really!” In her excitement Fanny kissed her. “Why so 
shocked? I thought you understood Life.” 


“That is why I protest.” Dare opened the play, shaking her 
head as she began reading. Then she gave it back with a scorning 
gesture. “The same impossible, anarchistic, slightly mad McNab! 
Instead of playing the Pied Piper to neurotics and extracting 
money from them, he congregates fat-headed women in drawing- 
rooms and reads his rubbish to them at five dollars per head!” 

“You cannot understand,” Fanny protested. “He is too far 
ahead, in his ideas, for the present age.” 

Dare went to work with a disturbed mind the following morning. 
A bargain sale was on which required all her wits to check off 
stock and satisfy the various customers who wanted “Mrs. Larkin, 
if you please—no one else will do.” It was an excellent ballast, 
this disposal of frocks to bromidic mothers. She rejoiced that 
she had to work and to become conscious of aching feet and close 
air, of complaints of the lack of blue frocks and the oversupply 
of pink ones, to listen to the salesgirls’ gossiping about tooth- 
aches or losing silver mesh-bags, even to the floorwalker’s recital 
of his political convictions. It was relieving to eat her cafeteria 
luncheon and rush back to a fresh avalanche of sales, emerging 
finally at five-thirty quite content to kiss Fanny good-by and 
say nothing more of what she had confided. 

Fanny had no such ballast, but she did not realize the lack. 
She had stayed in bed while she read and reread the play, rising 
to preen herself for her luncheon with McNab, throughout which 
she listened to his purring flattery and drastic opinions, all of 
which she accepted as gospel. She told herself she had at last 
found a new zest in living, a matured romance in all its dangerous 
glory—and then she set about packing her bags preparatory to 
returning to Martin and carrying on a clandestine correspondence 
with McNab. 





A WEEK after Fanny’s departure Amos came to Chicago, 
quite disgusted with himself but determined not to 
admit the fact. He was bent on making Dare listen to reason 
and planned on their going into a suburb to live. But he found 
that Dare had become convinced one can overdo sacrifice quite 
as much as one can indulge neglect. She took the attitude that 
there was nothing to argue about or readjust. She treated him 
politely, without any “nagging” on his recent failure, and without 
hinting “I told you so” or asking how he proposed to take care of 
her. 

Dare was taking care of herself. Moreover she was enjoying 
it. She was working out her own definition of life—that life 
was an adjustment of values. Amos winced at the cordiality she 
displayed, which was only equaled by her indifference! 

“I have hopes of being made a buyer before long,” she con- 
fided. “It would give me a chance to travel and test my own 
judgment. I am not at all afraid, either.” 


“But—were you considering housekeeping?” he managed to ask. 
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“How can I? I do miss not having my own things, but it takes 
all my time and strength for the store work. If you find some- 
thing to do that is to your liking, I suppose we could take a small 
apartment and go out for luncheons and dinners; that would leave 
very little to be done.” 

“Tt would be jolly,” he said wistfully, “to have you at home 
again.” 

“I'd like to be,” she agreed, more tenderly, “but you must 
make it possible.” 

“You make me cheap by comparison.” He was determined to 
make a full confession. “I have always come to such croppers—” 

Dare shrugged. “That is your affair—not mine, I am not the 
one to judge. The point is, we are both trying to plan the 
wisest things to do and not to do; and one is—not to give up my 
position. The other is—for you to hurry up and get one!” 

“You love me,” was the bland suggestion, “—or has that 
vanished?” 


“Of course!” Dare was annoyed at the question and her weak- 


ness in admitting that she did. She loved Amos, as countless 
wives love their husbands, no matter what happens. But Amos 
was no longer the center of her life. She regarded him as men 
frequently regard wives after the honeymoon—to be sure, they 
love them and always will, but that cannot decide the work- 
ing out of their worldly destinies; they are, in a sense, a side-issuc 
So was Amos. 

“But it is not the same,” he persisted. 

“Nothing can be, these days,” she replied. “We are on the 
eve of a great—a great flop over to something or other; I don’t 
know what.” Dare thereupon began an interesting account of 
what people predicted and urged and argued for. There were 
neither tears nor pleadings in her conversation,-none of the usual 
narrowing discussion about “you and me, Amos” with the rest of 
the universe subordinated to the size of a grain of mustard-seed. 
Instead, Dare catalogued Amos and herself in the mustard-seed 
class at once, and admitted they were trying to comprehend the 
rest of the world. Earning her own money, and aloofness from 
personal relationships, had given her‘this viewpoint. And Amos’ 
interpretation was that she did not care for him but was “afraid 
to say so’—as most men would have been under like conditions. 

“Would you rather I’d go away?” he asked. “I don’t want to 
be in your way.” 

Dare looked at him for a long moment. Then she answered: 
“T don’t want you to go if you want to stay, but I’m afraid you 
will have to do the woman’s work if you do stay—you’re the one 
who has the time.” 

She did not intend the remark to sting. Yet she felt that loving 
Amos was a handicap—and she declined to foster it. He must 
win her for the second time, and she was no longer an illusioned 
gentle girl, but rather, a clear-visioned woman. 

“Very well,” he said slowly. “I'll prove whether or not I can 
succeed—I’ll compete with you.” 

Dare realized then that Amos’ ambition was kindled. Was it 
to be her lack of interest that would bring him into his own? 
Had the early years of lost youth and happiness gone for naught? 
Was material competition to be the rousing influence? If so, 
Dare was forever done with dreams. 

The upshot of it was they took two rooms and a kitchenette 
sufficiently furnished for their needs. Amos did most of the 
settling and the purchasing of supplies. Dare’s words had been 
prophetic when she said he would have to do the woman’s work. 

But shortly after they were established, he informed her he had 
a position. “A copy-cat job,” he admitted nonchalantly. “I’m 
just selling stuff too!” 


CHAPTER XIX 


ABOR opportunities due to the World War, with America 

uncertain of her position in the matter, aided Amos. It 
seemed spectacular to Dare, his headway in such a short space of 
time. It reminded her of the conclusion she had long ago reached 
regarding Amos’ temper—that when no one else was at hand to 
witness his wrath, he vented it upon Dare; but let a disinterested 
stranger appear, and the temper vanished, and Amos became the 
debonair man of affairs. Now that Dare no longer was his buffer 
for mistakes, Amos played his hand with the world as witness, 
and therefore he played it well and brilliantly. 

Amos was readily acquiring presence, for want of a better 
word. His ability to sell things made him an excellent representa- 
tive for a manufacturing concern. His experience with mankind 
and most of all with his own many-sided (Continued on page 128) 














So Dare in rosy lavender . . . . and all of it paid for with her own money, and Amos 
in the best suit of clothes he had ever wom . . . . went to a new hotel for their dinner. 
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She wasn't at all 
the kind of woman 
to come to the 
Caspian Road —un- 
less one would say 
that she represented 
the music of it. 







By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


NE morning floating down the little yellow Jenivari, 
during the Indian rains, as I looked overside with 
absent eyes, a mugger came up from the mud. He 

leisurely disappeared as they shot at him, but I had seen that 
crooked mouth. They said he was very ancient and a man-eater, 
but I always remember the crooked mouth. That’s all about the 
mugger, only I saw him often in the dusk afterward when I 
shut my eyes and when I wasn’t well. ... . 

The first time I saw Forncrook was on a north Pacific liner 
on the way to Manila. There was a rush of gamblers and brewery 
folk to the Islands with the first outfit of soldiers. I myself 
was nothing but a kid at the time. Forncrook wasn’t a kid even 
then—black beard and pale brow. I often wondered what his 
mouth was like. You could see long lines of thin lips occasionally, 
but never all at once, or what they indicated. Forncrook was 
the only American on the ship who didn’t tell what he was going 
to do in Asia and the Islands. He took to me on account of a 
dark high-cut vest I affected in those fair young times. He 
thought I was a missionary. I wasn’t telling my business much— 
but I wasn’t that. I heard him talk with a real missionary that 
same voyage—fragments of serious converse about establishing 
a school in a certain pagan isle. Pale brown and black beard, and 
no one knew what was going on around the covered mouth. Never 
an oath from him, nor an obscenity. 
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Afterward I found him in Ma 
nila, established in Caspian Roa 
—a littie low place that had 
been a Chinese tea- and pancak: 
shop. Various trade-minds tried 
to bring America to the homesick 
soldiers, but none that I saw so 
effectively as Forncrook, with his 
big free-lunch, a roast served 
daily. The bearded one, back of 
the bar himself, welcomed me 
with a frosty twinkle in his eve— 
not the faintest look of triumph 
in the midst of that smoky roar 
of trade—boys standing five deep 
for rice beer on tap, and the 
bottled stuff. This sort of thing was old and easy to Forncrook 
He never drank himself when I was near, except a little gin and 
bitters, “for Mrs. Forncrook’s health,” he would say. 

He made an excellent cup of coffee for himself in the early 
part of the day and appreciated being complimented on it. I 
went to him for breakfast several mornings later—coldly, creep- 
ishly drawn, somehow. Days of drift, they were to me. In 
the interval before the next pay-day he opened up length and 
breadth in his little shop—tearing out partitions and leasing a 
little back lot. There was to be a palm-garden. 

Never was he troubled by detail, nor by language or customs 
of the Orient. He drove through, took what he wanted and 
dickered while he was using it. One afternoon when the roast 
was just served, I beckoned the Chinese to slice me off a shaving 
as I held out a bit of bread in the accepted way. Forncrook 
glanced at me with a peculiar toss-back of his head. 

“I’m having a bit of supper later—alone,” he said. 

That was the first time I grasped that the roast wasn’t beef 
but condemned cavalry-horse. 

He talked about women at supper, asking if I'd been up and 
down the world ways at all. 

“T’ve had ’em,” he said, “but they don’t stay. They die, or 
they get frightened away.” 


I glanced up and across so quickly that he must have seen 





The Plucked One 


ne jump. I could understand a woman’s dying or running away. 
She couldn’t help finding out what was under that beard. A lot 

f men you see make one wonder about the woman who lives 
vith them. 

Curiously enough, about this time a woman came to Forncrook 
n the Caspian Road. She was back of the bar when I saw her 
rst, and waited on me quickly. A pale and slender thing, with 
irk fire-lit eyes—one shoulder held just a little higher than the 
ther. One remembered the look of her eyes—at least, I did. 
They were not large, but dark and burning. There was dilemma 

them, and suffering, and a certain firmness like the firmness 

a purpose. She wasn’t at all the kind of woman to come to 

Caspian Road—unless one would say that she represented 

e music of it. Sometimes with their voices and their reeds and 
‘ings, those women would tear the heart out of a passer-by— 

t none of this on pay-days. 


HREE or four months later Forncrook’s establishment 
was the biggest thing in that sunken section of Manila 
verything to gamble with, wheels, layouts, tables and seventy 
of bar. He had put all this over with a sort of stunning 
quiet, but his place was getting an ugly name. Soldiers began 
to be hurt in and around the premises, or after leaving. You 
ght win a hundred dollars at one of the faro-layouts, but you 
wouldn’t get back to your quarters. An artillery sergeant I knew 
feil asleep at the table and lost two months’ pay. His pal said 
he was knocked out, having had only two drinks. No doubt, 
presently to me, about the knockout drops used in the back room. 
Finally one soldier died from a blow received on his way down 
the Escolta, after leaving Forncrook’s. A saying became 
current that the only way you could ever hope to win at Forn- 
k’s, was to let your checks pile up with the U. S. pay-chief. 
[he woman was 
everywhere, but 
paler. She helped 
in all the works of 
bearded one, 
and he seemed to 
expect it of her. [I 
never could under- 
stand. Sometimes 
they looked to me 
as if they hated 
each other. I saw 
him shove her aside 
once as he came up 
to where I stood. 
By this time I was 
beginning to wonder 
if Forncrook wasn’t 
too confident, if he 
wasn't reckless in 
staying on—because 


“i'm called, all right, but 
not of God,” the stranger 
continued abruptly, ‘‘be- 
cause I’m not leaving you 
to Him — at least, not 


your body.” 
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they were talking about “getting” him at Headquarters. Early 
one morning a servant awoke me in my room in San Sebastian 
Plaza, saying a white woman wanted to see me below. It was 
the woman from Forncrook’s. She hurried close to me, saying 
in a low tone: 

“He’s gone. Do you know where?” 

“Forncrook—slipped out—not telling you!” 

“Yes, it all came quick. The Chinese bought everything last 
night. Tell me—so I can get to him!” 

It was only a little after daylight. Her dress wasn’t for the 
street. She seemed poorer and paler than in the midst of her 
tasks in Caspian Road. 

“And he didn’t leave you anything!” I muttered. 

“Maybe he did not mean to go so soon!” 

It was said so strangely! I never could tell if there was a 
devil or an angel in her voice or eyes. Curiously I remembered 
how he had shoved her aside that time. It crept over me that 
I’d hate to have her kind following me around the world. Her 
voice shook me up: 

“And you cannot tell me—anything!” 

“I’m sorry—no.” 


ORE than two years afterward, I was back in the States 
—at least back and forth each day across the Mexican 
border to the races at San Joachim—when I saw Forncrook 
again. He had a ten-foot counter-space at the Pavilion, a chuck- 
a-luck outfit and a couple of crap-boxes. He had been in San 
Joachim some time, and I heard even that first day, that his 
position was getting dangerous. I'll never forget the whine of 
one of his gamblers. 
“Craps, sure craps—that’s the name of the game, Mister.” 
Forncrook’s beard was just as black as before, but there was 
only a basket of crackers now in lieu of that round roast beef. 
His white hand came out across the wet board, and he pulled 
forth the same white cruet of gin. 
“T’ll just join you,” he said, “—just a drop or two for Mrs. 
Forncrook’s feelings. Stick around, and we'll have a bite to 
eat later.” 

At dinner, in his little shack behind, he said: 

“Ves, I’m working alone. It always ends that way 
—alone. I’ve had a lot of women, but they all quit 
or die or run away.” 

He had made a 
munched it delicately. 

“All but one,” he added. 

I held still. Suddenly his head jerked to me, and 
his eyes, which had been dreaming, fixed intently 
upon my face. 

“But you knew her—of course, you were about 
then! .That was the Manila one, the 
dark-eyed one. I called her Lib for 
Elizabeth. You must remember—” 

“Did she die or get frightened and 
run away?” I asked. 
Right then I saw Forncrook’s mouth 
for the first time. 

“T had so many things to 
do—in my last forty-five 
minutes in Manila,” he mused 
a moment afterward. 

I had only half heard him, 
thinking about the mouth. 

“T forgot all about little Lib 
in the rush,” he added. “I 
thought of her on the ship; I 
thought of her days and nights 
—and wondered. I used to 
catch myself reaching over to 
find her. Queer, isn’t it? 
I didn’t know she wasn’t like 
the others, until she was gone.” 

Not the least sentiment— 
only there was something now 
that he knew he couldn’t buy, 
something in the world that he 
couldn’t force his way. 

“But why didn’t you send 
for her?” 

“Where would I send? She 
wouldn’t stay in Caspian Road 
after I left.” 


thin butterless sandwich and 
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“How do you know?” 

“How does a man know anything? I 
lived with her, man and wife. I’m an 
old and a cold one. I knew her—’ 

“But it was after she went that you 
knew her,” I said. 

“She wouldn’t stay there and work in 
the Road after knowing me,” he repeated. 

I liked him less than ever. I recalled 
now how I had seen her that early morn- 
ing in Manila, and how she looked when 
she said: “I must get to him!” The 
crap-artist’s voice trailed out to me from 
the Pavilion: 

“Craps, sure, why that’s the name of 
the game, Mister!” 

A queer minute, all through. 





















IGHT then a big, Newfoundland-dog 
sort of gent limped across the area 










from the back-door of the gambling- 
house. He entered our shack, removing 
his hat. His blondish hair was parted in 






the middle. He looked to have lost his 
sense of humor, but there was a dynamo 
in him somewhere, because I didn’t feel 
like resistance when he pulled me up out 
of my chair and sat down in it, opposite 
Forncrook. 

“Don’t go away,” he said to me. 
“You'll find it entertaining. I don’t care 
to stand just now. I've got a lame knee.” 
He turned to Forncrook and said quiet- 












ly: 

“This is your last day at large.” 

The bearded one regarded him with a 
frosty glitter. “I suppose you're a 
humorist,” he said. ‘Hurry up and get 
your little pun over, because I want your 
chair.” 

“You've been at large a long time,” 
the big soft stranger said. His face 
wrinkled as if the pain in his knee was 
severe. 

“And to think I'll be out of a job ina 
few minutes,” he went on. “For more 
than two years I’ve been doing one thing 
—limping along in your trail. I talked to 
a minister of the gospel once, told him 
why I wanted to come up with you, Forn- 
crook, and he got alarmed for his women 
and children. Once I tried to forget you, 
but I got sick—sick all over when I 
turned my back on your trail. You've 




















heard of people called of God? I’m 
called, all right!” 

Forncrook looked _ troubled. He 
couldn’t get any whiter, but his deep 





scorn for the stranger, which was like his 





scorn for all who came to eat and drink 
at his house—at least, that was broken. 

“But not called of God,” the stranger 
continued abruptly, “because I’m not 
leaving you to Him—at least, not your 
body. That’s what I’m called for—to 
get that. You don’t look as if you be- 
lieved or quite understood. You will 
right now. Davy Coleman was my buddy 
—don’t know the name? Better remem- 
ber it, because you’ll— 


‘Meet him later on 
In the place where ’e is gone, 
Where's it’s always double-drill 
And no canteen—’ 


“Yes, you'd better familiarize,” he 
went on, “because you murdered Davy 
Coleman, down in the Manila tenderloin, 
and Davy was a buddy of mine—same 
town and all that rot.” 

Now I realized that Forncrook had 
never been brought face to face with 
these things before. It was as if he had 
ordered all his black jobs done imperson- 
ally, as if murder had never occurred to 
him, only getting the money. I had a 
horrible kind of satisfaction. This 
stranger was telling Forncrook things that 
I had wanted to tell him; also he was 
making the character of Forncrook clear 
to me—matters I had long wanted to 
understand. Now I saw the bearded one 
look queerly and covertly around as if to 
call. 

“Nothing like that,” the buddy of 
Davy Coleman said gently. “And I'll 
thank you to keep your hands above the 
table as they were. That’s good. Do 
you know what I'd do with you if you 
called?” 

Forncrook slowly shook his head. 

“I'd kill you with a knife, you cold 
monster—before they got here.” 

That was the instant I knew what 
Forncrook’s mouth was like—the mugger 
of the Jenivari River. He had turned to 
me, kind of hoping and groping. 

“Just a second more,” the stranger 
went on. “I believe I ought to tell you 
that there’s another on your trail—a little 
black-eyed, pale-faced woman—yjust liv- 
ing to get to you. Perhaps it’s lucky for 
you I’m here first. I met her in Manila. 
I met her in Tasmania. I met her in 
‘Frisco—” 

He laughed. 

Forncrook cleared his throat. 





*Dark- 
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eyed woman,” he whispered. “Of course 
— it’s Lib!” 

“Dark-eyed, all right,” the other re- 
peated. “Yes sir, we studied your tracks 
down there in Tasmania together. And 
that’s about all I’ve got to say—the rest 
is to pluck you, Forncrook.” 

He looked up into my face, his eyes 
tired but laughing. “You keep off this, 
you understand?” 

It was like orders from Headquarters. 
I must have nodded like a fool. The 
stranger seemed to stretch out; his hand 
didn’t flash. It was quicker than that, 
and he had Forncrook by the beard. All 
I knew after that was the bearded one 
crashing over backward in his chair, the 
stranger on top—awful cries from under- 
neath. 

I’m not going to tell you anything 
more about that. I had a part in it, but 
a tardy, slow and ineffectual part. The 
stranger was at him nearly a minute. 
Forncrook lived. 


i would have been merciful if he 
hadn’t, but he lived—changed. San 
Joachim fell on him—when he was down. 
He was about due, as I said, to slip his 
tether there, when the stranger pinned 
him to the place. San Joachim landed on 
him hard, but they let the stranger go. 
Because no one else did, I used to go to 
see him in the hospital—the plucked one, 
the wasted distortion of Get-the-money 
Forncrook. At his bedside one sunny 
afternoon down there on the border, I 
heard a new voice out in the hall, a 
woman’s voice, and saw his bare, bluish- 
white shoulders hunch up around his chin. 
Then I heard her running feet and saw 
her coming in. 

“Merciful God,” I muttered, “have I 
got to see the rest of this murder!” 

She ran between us, pushing me aside, 
and bent her lips to that plucked and 
punished face, making dove-sounds and 
mother-sounds and lifting him to her 
breast... .. 

I was entirely different after that and— 
the world changed for me. A man has to 
be changed, or sick, to get the thing 
I got. I had a hope after that, as if 
there were a house and a heart for me 
somewhere—and for every lonely mav- 
erick up and down the world-roads—a 
lighted candle in the window, something 
decent ahead for all of us, if Forncrook 
could have and hold a love like that. 












reader. 













appear in the next issue. 


“THE FORGOTTEN GODDESS” 


T magazine has never printed a story of deeper significance or 
greater import than the remarkable tale thus entitled, which will 
Written of our immediate day, it presents a 
a picture of what might have happened that will be a revelation to every 
A story of modern industry and the tendency it is today taking 
in relation to the body of employees, it is at the same time a masterpiece 
or fictional writing that is not likely soon to be surpassed. 


BURTON KLINE 
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This quickness at home is just great. 
You don’t catch me getting in late, 

For this is my inning, and Campbell's is winning— 
You'll never beat me to the plate. 








JOSEPH GampBeLL GOMPAN 
CAMDEN, N.J..U-SA- ee 


Right for the home plate 


It’s good to get home when you know that right 
there waiting for you isa plate of delicious hot soup, 
to take the tiredness out of your hunger and start 
you naturally on the quiet enjoyment of your meal. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Gets its wonderful flavor and tonic properties 
from vine-ripened tomatoes of a selected variety, 
and from the way they are blended with creamery 
butter, pure granulated sugar and other appetizing 
ingredients. Serve it regularly and often. Keep a 
supply always on hand. 


Price reduced to 12c a can 
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| GIVE MATRIMONY A CHANCE 


a 


faces of her seated guests half encircled 
her, like a row of footlights. 

She broke off in the midst of a sen- 
tence, and said without taking a step 
forward, but her rich loud voice going 
before her: 

“How do you do, Mrs. Hazlett! Nice 
of you to come on that informal invita- 
tion of Ray’s. Ray, here’s your guest. 
I’ve been hearing a lot about you, Mrs. 
Hazlett. Ray’s letter said something 
about you and your kindness to him 
every day.” 


YLVIA’S entrance had not disturbed 

the semicircle, and a voice from it 
said: “Ida, does the devoted creature 
write to you every day?” 

“Of course he does.” 

“Yes,” said Crane, “and she writes to 
me. about once a year.” 

Miss Leonard threw back her head and 
laughed. “I’m afraid it is about like 
that,” she said. “I’m the worst cor- 
respondent in the world. When I want to 
express myself, I think of color and 
form, not of little black letters on a 
white page.” She made the gesture of 
writing, a wonderful flowing gesture. She 
turned back to Sylvia. “You must for- 
give Ray for not wanting to dine with you 
tonight. He likes an occasional evening 
at home with me—just as if he hadn't 
married an artist.” 

“Nothing could be more natural,” said 
Sylvia, feeling that her phrase was rather 
conventional even for her old hidebound 
circle. 

“Honestly, Ida,” said one of the foot- 
lights, with that tone of exasperation 
which often is the most flattering of all, 
“how often do you dine with poor old 
Ray?” 

She tilted her square, bright-colored 
head. “Well, I breakfast with him a 
lot,” she said. “He brings it in to me 
himself—on the cunningest little tray 
you ever saw. I’m always very gay in 
the morning—not the way most artistic 
people are. Ray says it’s the best meal 
of the day.” 

“Of course he does, if it’s the only one 
you eat with him.” 

“The truth is,” said Miss Leonard more 
seriously, “I never should have married 
at all. I always told Ray so, but—” 
She raised her shoulders indicating how 
far he had been from being able to listen 
to reason. “I simply can’t do the do- 
mestic.” 

“You'd think to hear her talk that I 
wanted her to be domestic,” said Ray. 

“No, fortunately, he always finds 
plenty of lovely ladies to do the domestic 
for me,” said Ida; and she smiled and 
opened her eyes wide and nodded at 
Sylvia, to show that her intention was 
friendly. She did not deceive Sylvia as 
to her intention; nor was Sylvia a wom- 
an without weapons. But she had come 
this evening to learn, not to teach. Be- 
sides, she was more interested in watch- 
ing Crane than in thinking about herself. 

Once he approached her, but as he drew 
forward his chair, his wife’s voice rang 
out: “Don’t sit down, Ray. Go and 








make the cocktails. Remember, this is 
partly your party.” 

He dropped the chair and went and 
made the cocktails. 

At dinner Sylvia sat between two 
juvenile admirers of her hostess. They 
spoke with reverent voices of her art, 
her technique, her beauty, her adorers, 
her virtue and her husband’s devotion. 
Across the table Ray was talking earnest- 
ly to a fat white-haired woman, described 
to Sylvia by one of the youths as “dear 
old Marty, who really makes Ida’s life 
possible.” And all through dinner Miss 
Leonard’s voice would come ringing down 
the table: “Ray, you haven't let poor 
Marty say a word since you sat down. 
, . Ray, do remember that Mrs. 
Peters is on your other side. .... Ray, 
Charley finds a lot of quotations from me 
in your book.” Sylvia could have borne 
it better if she had seen in him any 
sign of irritation, or even of self-control, 
but he seemed rather grateful for the 
notice. 

She kept saying to herself: “What can 
I say to him when he comes to talk to 
me after dinner? Will he expect praise 
of this hideous evening—of that bright- 
colored egotist? He is so honest—can I 
be honest with him?” But the moment 
she feared never arrived. As soon as 
they came back to the fireplace, Miss 
Leonard was at her side with a pale, 
bearded man—a celebrated art critic. 

If he were critical in general, he had 
long ceased to be so far as Miss Leonard 
was concerned. “Have you seen her last 
exhibition?” he said, closing his eyes 
and raising pale eyebrows. ‘Nothing 
like it in this country.” 

While she listened, she watched Crane, 
who was doing the informal service of 
the studio, fetching cigars and cigarettes 
and matches and ash-trays. And then 
later when the conversation had settled 
down solidly upon the subject of Miss 
Leonard’s works, he was kept busy getting 
out canvases and turning lights on and 
off. 

As soon as the hands of the studio 
clock pointed to ten-fifteen—the hour at 
which she had ordered the car back,— 
Sylvia got up. She had at least the com- 
fort of knowing that her going would not 
break up the party. She felt stiff all 
over; the muscles of her face felt stiff, 
and the motions of her eyes felt spas- 
modic, like the eyes of a china doll. 

She approached Miss Leonard, who was 
the center of a group about the portrait 
of a steel-magnate. Sylvia could not 
quite bring herself to say she had had 
a delightful evening, but she felt some- 
thing besides the words “‘good night” were 
needed; so she said: 

“T hope you will dine with me soon.” 

It seemed to her that Miss Leonard’s 
face softened. ‘We shall be delighted,” 
she answered; and the “we” fell trippingly 
from her lips. “Any time. We don’t 
make evening engagements, because I 
am so apt to be tired in the evening. But 
we'd come to you, of course.” For the 
first time the great booming voice sounded 
cordial. 


(Continued from 
page 68) 





“Shall we say next Thursday?” asked 
Sylvia. 

“Yes, Thursday is all right for us.” 

Sylvia glanced at the remote corner 
where, behind a lean-to of canvases, 
Crane was searching for the first sketch 
of the portrait under discussion. She 
noticed he had not even been consulted 
about the date. It seemed to her so 
strange that her half-formed intention to 
inquire about Miss Leonard’s own views 
on these questions of marital etiquette 
was suddenly crystallized. 

“T’ve been meaning to ask you all the 
evening, Miss Leonard,” she said, “how 
you feel about your husband’s last book 
—about the theory, you know?” 

“How she feels about it! She prac- 
tically wrote it,” said one of the foot- 
lights. 

Miss Leonard smiled subtly: “Oh, 
not that,” she said, “not quite that; but 
of course he talked it all over with me. 
I’m in thorough accord, as you can see.” 

“You mean,” Sylvia pursued relent- 
lessly, ‘that if I asked you to dine with- 
out him, you wouldn’t be angry?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“If you only knew,” echoed the same 
voice, “how many people already did it.” 

“IT see,” said Sylvia. “And then it 
would be all right, too, if I asked Mr. 
Crane without you?” 

“Of course,” replied Miss Leonard, 
but the bright friendliness departed from 
her face. “It would be absolutely all 
right, only—” 

“Only what?” asked Sylvia, still pa- 
tiently pursuing truth. 

“Only you mustn’t be disappointed if 
he doesn’t come very often. You see, 
I'm so little at home—that when I am— 
well, I’m afraid Ray is stupid enough to 
prefer my society to—to—the casual 
dinner-party.” 

“T see,” said Sylvia. “Then I shall 
expect you both on Thursday. Thank 
you so much for a most enlightening 
evening.” She moved toward the door. 

“Oh, Ray,” called his wife. “Never 
mind that sketch now. Put Mrs. Hazlett 
in her motor. It would never cross Ray’s 
mind, if I didn’t tell him,” she added to 
the group about her, “that a lady needs 
to be put into her motor.” 


“TI don’t absolutely need it,” said 
Sylvia. 
“It’s good training for Ray,” replied 
Miss Leonard. 
ITH this benediction the two 


friends left the apartment together, 

one of them, at least, embarrassed for 
an opening sentence; but the need for 
one never arose, for as they reached the 
staircase, the well-known voice rang out: 

“Ray.” 

He moved on. 

“Ray.” 

He paused. 

“Ra-ay!” 

“Wait for me a moment,” he said, and 
went back to the studio. 

Sylvia waited for a few minutes, and 
then ran down the one flight, got into 
her motor and was driven home. 
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There is constant danger 
in an oily skin 


F your skin has the habit of con- 

tinually getting oily and shiny— 
you cannot begin too soon to correct 
this condition. 

A certain amount of oil in your skin 
is necessary to keep it smooth, velvety, 
supple. But too much oil not only 
spoils the attractiveness of any girl’s 
complexion—it actually tends to pro- 
mote an unhealthy condition of the skin 
itsel, 

A skin that is too oily is constantly 
liable to infection from dust and dirt, 
and thus encourages the formation of 
blackheads, and other skin troubles 
that come from outside infection. 

You can correct an oily skin by 
using each night the following simple 
treatment: 


**Your treatment for one week”’ 


Send 25 cents for a dainty miniature set of the Woodbury 
skin preparations containing the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch;” a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 


and samples of the new Woodbury Facial Cream, 


Woodbury’ s Cold Cream and Facial Powder. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 1707 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 


Limited. 1707 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


With warm water work up a heavy lather 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your hands. 
Apply it to your face and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly —always with an upward and 
outward motion. Rinse with warm water, 
then with cold. If possible, rub your face for 
thirty seconds with a piece of ue. 

Special treatments for each type of 
skin are given in the famous booklet 
of treatments that is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter, 
and begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. 

A 25-cent cake of 
Woodbury’s lasts for a 
month or six weeks, 
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Which incense 
pleases you most? 


Wistaria? 
Pine? 


Sandalwood? 
Violet? Rose? 


OSTESSES of the Western World 
have awakened to what the little 
East have known so 
more subtle 
comes from 


hostesses of the 
long, that there is no 
charm than that which 
f-agrant wisps of incense. 


But while some like the rich oriental 
fullness of Sandalwood, other hostesses 
are partial to the sweetness of Wistaria 
or to the flowery delicacy of the Rose or 
Violet; and still others prefer the balmy 
fragrance of the pine. 


Which do you prefer? 


Whichever you prefer, you may have 
it from your druggist or your gift shop. 
Practically every department store, too, 
carries it, so swift has been its spread 
throughout America. 


Try tonight the fragrance which appeals 
to you the most. Or, if you will name it 
on the margin of the coupon below, for 
25c we will be glad to send it to you as 
your acquaintance package. 
VANTINE’S Temple Incense is 
sold at drug stores, department 
stores and gift shops in two forms— 


powder and cone—in packages 
at 25 cents, $0 cents ana 75 cents. 


fae ed 


Temple Incense 





Sandalwood, Wistaria, Violet, Rose, Pine 


| 








A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
66 Hunterspoint Avenue 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
I enclose 25c for the Introductory Pack- 


age of Vantine’s Temple Incense. 





is 





; 
¢ 
| Name__ 


Address_ Ns 














It is not surprising that huddled in 
the corner of her car she felt some anger 
—not because she had had a dull evening, 
but because she felt she had been de- 
ceived, as much deceived as a young girl 
offered marriage by a bigamist. “He, 
free!” she said to herself. ‘‘The slave— 
the abject slave! How did he ever come 
to write such a book?” She wondered; 
and then speculating on _ this,—the 
strangest aspect of all,—it seemed to her 
that she understood. She remembered 
how the Star of Hope and other publica- 
tions of prisoners were always full of 
green fields and snowy mountains and 
open spaces. Crane’s book had been a 
wish—a dream of liberty. 
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She got home an hour before Lee did, 
and when he entered her room, she said, 
before he had time to ask any questions: 

“Lee, I’ve discovered a great truth. It 
isn’t the law or the church, nor even 
social custom that makes some marriages 
so terrible. It’s just the two people who 
are married. If they’re independent, it’s 
free; if they are slaves ——if one of them 
is,—then it’s servile.” 

Lee did not seem greatly impressed by 
this discovery. “Servile,” he — said. 
“That’s a funny word to use in these 
days.” 

She thought he wouldn’t think so after 
next Thursday. But she said nothing 
more about it for that night. 





| THE RECALCITRANT MR. CRAY 


(Continued from page 58) 


| 


nail 





fifty six,” was the prompt rejoinder. 
“Sorry,” Mr. Cray replied, “five hun- 
dred and twelve.” 

“Fifty pounds,” 
shouted. 

Mr. Cray shrugged his shoulders. 

“Fifty pounds,” he declared, “is a 
great deal of money at this little game. 
I shall cail you.” 

He laid down his four aces. Thomson, 
with trembling fingers, spread out the 
two, three, four, five, six of spades. Mr. 
Cray, after a moment’s amazed silence, 
laughed good-naturedly and produced his 
pocketbook. 

“IT congratulate you, young man,” he 
said. “You were in luck to find me with 
such a big hand.” 

He paid out the notes and the game 
proceeded. For three or four rounds 
nothing in particular occurred. Then, 
when again it was Esholt’s deal, and the 
first of a round of jack-pots, Mr. Cray 
found himself with a pair of kings. 
| “I open for four shillings,” 
| nounced. 

“Make it eight,” Esholt declared, look- 
ing at his cards. 

Every one came in. Thomson took 
three cards, glanced at them and 
threw in his hand. Mr. Cray took three, 
and found himself with another king and 
a pair of aces. Graham on his left, took 


Thomson _ almost 


he an- 





three; Leach one; Esholt hesitated, 
| picked up his cards again, fingered the 
| pack uncertainly, and then took one. 


Mr. Cray sat for a moment quite still. 
He seemed to forget that he was playing. 

“You to bet, sir,” Thomson reminded 
him. 

Mr. Cray glanced at the chips in front 
of him. 

“Twenty-four shillings,” he said mechan- 
ically. 

“Forty-eight,” from Graham. 

“Ninety-six!”—from Leach. 

“A hundred and ninety-two,” Esholt 
declared, glancing at his cards and laying 
them down again. 

“I’m away,” Thomson grumbled. “Just 
my luck with a big pot.” 

Mr. Cray sat quite still for another 
few moments. Again he seemed to be 
suffering from a sort of mental paralysis 
He roused himself with an effort. 

“Three hundred and eighty-four,” he 
said at last. 


Graham hesitated and threw in reluc- 
tantly. Leach did the same. 

“Double!” Esholt declared. 

They all looked at Mr. Cray. 
steadily watching Esholt. 
“Twice three hundred and eighty-four 
a great deal of money,” he said. 
“However, I must see you, Captain 
Esholt.” 

He laid down upon the table his “full 
house.” Esholt turned over his cards 
one by one. He was deathly pale. 

“T have your four aces, sir,” he an- 
nounced. “I kept three and a kicker.” 

Mr. Cray looked at the cards for a 
moment and nodded slowly. 

“Twice three hundred and eighty-four 
are seven hundred and sixty-eight,” he 
calculated—“‘that is thirty-eight pounds, 
eight shillings.” 

He counted out forty pounds from his 
pocketbook, received the change and re- 
placed the book in his pocket. Then he 
rose to his feet. 

“If you boys will excuse me,” he said, 
“T guess I'll just take a turn on deck. 
The atmosphere in here is a trifle thick. 
I'll be with you again presently. You can 
leave me out for a deal or two.” 


He was 


is 


MIDST a nervous and portentous 

silence, Mr. Cray left the room. He 
walked slowly along the deck, heedless 
of the drizzling rain and the wind. He 
was depressed and miserable, yet at that 
moment it seemed to him that onlv one 
course was possible. He was within a 
few yards of the door of the Captain’s 
room when he heard light footsteps be- 
hind him and felt his arm grabbed. He 
turned around to find Blanche Eskolt by 
his side, her hair streaming in the wind, 
her lips parted, her eyes filled with half- 
terrified curiosity. 

“Have you finished playing, Mr. Cray? 
she asked. 

“For the present,” he answered life- 
lessly. 

“Where are you going now?” 

“T was just stepping in to say good 
evening to the Captain.” 

Her fingers were still gripping his arm. 
She drew him to the rail of the ship. 
Mr. Cray found himself welcoming these 
few moments’ respite. 

“Tell me about the game,” she begged. 

“I would rather not,” he replied. 


” 
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Work around the nail base with the Cuticle 
Remover, rinse the fingers, and the surplus 
cuticle will simply wipe off 


For snowy-white nail tips, 
squeeze the Nail White di- 
rectly from the tube, which 
is made with a pointed top 


To get a delicate and lasting 
sheen on the nails, use first the 
Paste and then the Powder, and 
burnish by brushing the nails 
lightly across the hand 


Strauss-Peyton Photo 
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Geraldine Farrar, supreme in ail 
the dainty arts of grooming, says of 
Cutex: “So beautifully smooth and 
even does Cutex leave the skin at the 
base of the nails that I never think of 
allowing my cuticle to be cut” 


The delicate ar 
of manicuring 


How you can do your own nails as 
perfectly as a professional 


— used to be so com- 
plex and difficult that only a 
professional could do it. It was even 
dangerous, because there was no way of 
removing the surplus cuticle about the 
base of the nail except by cutting. 


But now women who are skilled in all the arts 
of grooming find it easy and delightful to keep 
their own nails always in exquisite condition. 


We no longer have to cut the cuticle. All 
those hard, dry edges of dead skin we now re- 
move simply and safely without cutting. Just 
a dab around the nails with Cutex, a rinsing of 
the fingers, and the surplus cuticle simply 
wipes away, leaving a beautifully even, thin, 
transparent nail rim. 


And, in the Cutex manicure, all the rest of 
the process is just as delightful. A snowy white- 
ness under the nail tips with the Nail White; 
the delicate jewel-like shine of the quick and 


lasting Cutex Polishes—and the manicure is 


complete and perfect in only about ten minutes. 
The amazing results of a single trial 


Your first Cutex manicure will be a revelation to 
you of the perfect grooming you can give to your 
own hands. However ragged the cuticle may 
have become through constant cutting, a single 
application of Cutex will make an astonishing 
improvement. You will be pleased, also, with 
the immaculate beauty of your nail tips after 
the Nail White, and with the delicate sheen 
that you get from the Cutex Polishes. 


If you will spend only ten minutes on your 
nails regularly, once or twice a week, and every 
night apply Cutex Cold Cream around the nail 
base, you will keep them always in perfect 
condition. 


Cutex Manicure Sets come in three sizes. The 
“Compact,’’ with trial packages, 60c; the “Trav- 
eling,” with full sized packages, $1.50; the ““Bou- 
doir,” the finest and most complete set, $3.00. 
Or each of the Cutex items comes separately at 
3sc. At all drug and department stores. 


Complete Trial Outfit for 20c 
Mail the coupon below with two dimes for a Cutex Introductory 
Set containing enough of everything for six complete manicures, 


to Northam Warren, Dept. 607, 


114 West 17th Street, New York; 


or tf you 1 ve in Canada, to Dept. 607, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 





Northam Warren, Dept. 607 
114 West 17th Street 
New York City. 


Street 


City and State 











Cutex Traveling Set—$1.59 
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Beauty and 


ecomingness 


of Your air 


depend largely on just 
three things—the re- 
sult of the shampoo, 
the effect of the wav- 
ing and the protection 
of the net. 


WEST 
HAIR NETS 
Three Brands 

Beach and Motor 


15¢ 
Tourist, 3 for 50c 
Gold Seal, 25c¢ 
Gray and White 
— Double Price 


SOFTEX SHAMPOO 
ELECTRIC HAIR CURLERS 


HUMAN HAIR NETS 


Provide these three requisites to 
a pleasing and perfect coiffure. 


West Softex 


The Shampoo Exquisite 

A thorough cleanser and 
beautifier; imparts a won- 
derful lustre and leaves the 
hair soft, fragrant and easy 
to manage. 

Softex is prepared with 
just enough Henna to 
produce those shimmer- 


“ 
1 
. ¢ / » ing tints so much ad- 
Y eS a mired. Softex is also 
\ ~ prepared natural and is es- 
, pecially adapted for gray and 
white hair and for children’s. 


West Electric 
Hair Curlers 


are unsurpassed in produc- 
ing any curly and wavy effect 
and insure a lasting appear- 
ance and resemblance rival- 
ing Nature’s own. 

Wave your hair in fifteen 
minutes by this simple little 
device, without heat. 

—_—___—0. 


West Hair Nets 


The last touch to the coiffure which insures 
absolute confidence in the lasting effect of the 
careful hair dress. 

Made by hand from the finest, strongest 
human hair, doubly sterilized. Free from knots. 
All shades including gray and white. 

AT GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Write For FREE Booklet 


‘‘Guide to Hair Dressing at Home’’ 


West Electric Hair Curler Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Canadian Distributors: 

H. B. Holloway & Co., Toronto, Canada 









10c 
Package 





Card ot 
2—10c 
5—25¢ 








“Did they win?” she faltered. “Those 
| boys, I mean—Dick and the others?” 

“Yes, they won,” he admitted. 

“Much?” 

“Getting on for a hundred pounds. I 
was just going to see the Captain about 
it. 

“Why?” she almost screamed. 

Mr. Cray glanced around to be sure 
that they were not overheard. 

“Because they cheated,” he answered 


gravely. 
She commenced to sob then. She was 
incoherent, but somehow or other she 


managed to tell her story. 
“I knew they’d be found out,” she 











declared. “It was the stupidest, most 
idiotic thing. Mr. Cray, will you believe 
me when I tell you something?” 

“I guess so,” he promised. 

“There isn’t one of those boys,” she 
continued passionately, “has ever before 
done a dishonorable action. Jack Graham, 
Sidney Leach and Phil Thomson are all 
just in the same boat as Dick and I. 
They gave up their work for the war and 
they can’t pick it up again. Not one of 
them has been able to find a reasonable 
job since. Dick and I haven't got fifty 
pounds between us, and not a soul in the 
world to look to, and the others are in 
the same box. They were talking it over 
the other night, and Phil Thomson said 
suddenly that he was tired of being 
honest, he meant to get the money to 
live on, somehow or other. Then the 
others joined in, and Dick explained how 
easy it was to cheat at cards. And then 
some one said you were a millionaire, 
and they’ve been practising this poker 
game in their staterooms every minute 
of the day since.” 

Somehow, Mr. Cray’s heart began to 
grow lighter. He patted the girl on the 
back, then he began to laugh. 

“Miss Esholt,” he said, “I believe every 
word of what you have said. I never 
in all my life—and I’ve had some ex- 
perience—saw such a darned poor, bung- 
ling attempt at cheating! Why, your 
brother don’t know enough about palming 
cards to deceive the kids at a children’s 
party, and that other young man, Thom- 
son—why, he trembled like a baby when 
he showed his hands!” 

“You wont go to the Captain?” she 
begged piteously. 

“T will not,” he promised, “that is 
if my talk with the young men them- 
selves is satisfactory.” 


loomed up through 


DARK form 
A hand fell upon Mr. 


the shadows. 
Cray’s shoulder. 
“IT heard you were on deck, looking 
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for me, Mr. Cray,” a familiar voice ob- 
served. ‘I just went down for a moment 
to put on my goloshes.” 

Mr. Cray was speechless. Blanche 
Esholt, conscious of her red eyes, stole 
away, a proceeding which Mrs. Green 
watched with satisfaction. 

“A forward child, that,” she said. “Mr. 
Cray, I am sure you will be glad to know 
that I have decided to join your game 
of poker.” 

“To do what?” Mr. Cray faltered. 

“We will promenade for a moment,” 
she continued, propelling him along. “I 
feel that you do not altogether under- 
stand me, Mr. Cray. I am an indepen- 
dent woman—my life and training have 
made me so—but I am not averse to 
harmless recreations. I have played draw 
poker with the king of a dusky tribe 
of West Africans, and won from him two 
elephant tusks. I may even say that I 
am fond of the game. Some day I will 
teach you poker-solitaire.” 

A tremendous idea commenced to dawn 
upon Mr. Cray. It developed slowly, 
however. 

“You may lose your money, Mrs. 
Green,” he warned her. “These boys play 
very well.” 

“On the other hand,” ‘she replied, “I 
may win some. I am not afraid of my 
skill in any undertaking in which I may 
engage. At auction bridge I won four 
hundred rupees in Burmah. I was con- 
sidered by everybody there a wonderful 


player.” 

“T guess we'll start tomorrow night,” 
Mr. Cray suggested. “It’s a trifle 
late—”’ 

“We will start in ten minutes,” Mrs. 


Green pronounced. “I shall now go down 
to my stateroom and fetch some money. 
Kindly prepare the young gentlemen for 
my coming.” 

Mrs. Green disappeared down the com- 
panionway, and Mr. Cray made his way 
back to the smoking-room. The four 
young men, in attitudes of profound de- 
jection, were seated pretty well as he had 
left them, except that Blanche Esholt 
was on the settee by her brother’s side 
Added to the pile of chips which Mr. 
Cray had left, was the little roll of notes 
with which he had parted. Esholt rose to 
his feet as Mr. Cray approached. 

“We couldn’t have gone through with 
it, sir,”” he confessed, “even if you hadn't 
found us out. There’s your money. I 
can only say that we are sorry. We are 
entirely at your mercy.” 

Mr. Cray stood by his chair. The 
steward had gone into the inner bar. It 
chanced that there was no one else in 
the room. 





America. 





“THE SADDEST MAN ON EARTH” 


He is the most extraordinary character that the fic- 
tion of our day has disclosed. He is revealed by 


whose humor is known to every metropolitan newspaper reader in 
And he was certainly sad, that man whose story the 
author tells in the next—the August—issue of this magazine. 
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“I heard a very unkind remark #3 
about my complexion” 
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A humiliating experi- 
ence, and the gratify- 
ing result to which it 
recorded ° in 

To those 
who are interested we 
will be glad to give the 
writer's name. 


S it really true that women comment upon 
— actually discuss —the complexion of 
another ? 


Too often it is an experience as humili- 
ating as that of Mrs. B which brings 
home to a woman the poignant realization 
that she has neglected her complexion — 
sacrificed so much of her charm and attrac- 
tiveness. 





There is, of course, no need for one to 
allow her complexion to be the subject of 
unfavorable criticism. The attractiveness of 
a radiant, wholesome complexion is easy to 
achieve. You can attain the beauty of a 
fresh, clear skin, just as thousands of charm- 
ing women have, if you begin today the regu- 
lar use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream does more 
than the ordinary face cream. It has an 
exclusive therapeutic property that actually 
“‘tones up’’—revitalizes—the sluggish tissues 
of the skin. Applied regularly, it heals and 





nourishes the skin cells, soothes away red- 
ness and roughness, banishes slight imper- 
fections. Used faithfully it will help you to 
gain and retain a complexion that is beyond 
reproach. 


Read this booklet of treatments 


When you get your first jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream you will find in the package 
a booklet of Health Hints. This booklet 
tells you the most effective way in which to 
use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream —tells you 
how to use it in treating the common troubles 
of the skin. Read this booklet carefully. 
It has been prepared by specialists to insure 
that you get from Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
the fullest possible benefit. 


Go to your druggist today and purchase 
a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the 
fifty-cent or the one dollar size. Begin at 
once to make your complexion as beautiful 
as it should be. It will mean so much to you. 


lagrams 
Rouge 


** Just to show a proper glow” 
use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on 
the cheeks. A safe preparation for 
delicately emphasizing the natural 
color. The coloring matter is not 
absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake, Three 
perfect shades — Light, Medium 
and Dark — 50c 


Ingram's 
tlveola. 


FACE POWDER 


A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it 
stays on. Furthermore, a powder 
of unexcelled delicacy of texture 
and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints — White, Pink, Flesh, Bru- 
nette — 50c. 


Ingrams 


| Milkweed 
" Cream 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
46 Tenth Street Detroit, Michigan 


Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Company, 
Windsor, Ontario. 

Australian residents address T. W. Cotton Pty., Ltd., 
383 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 

New Zealand residents address Dimond & Hart, 33 
Ghuznee Street, Wellington. 

Cuban residents address Espino & Co., Zulueta 3614, 
Havana. 













Ingram’s Beauty Purse—an attractive, new souvenir packet of 
the exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. Send us a dime, with the cou- 
pon below, and receive this dainty Beauty Purse for your hand bag. 





Frederick F. Ingram Co., 46 Tenth St., Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: — Enclosed, please find one dime, in return for which please 
send me Ingram’s Beauty Purse containing an eider-down powder pad, 
satnple packets of Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, Ingram’s 
Rouge, and Zodenta Tooth Powder, a sample tin of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, and, for the gentleman of the house, a sample 
tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
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“Will you give me your word of honor, 
all of you,” he said, “never to attempt 
this sort of thing again?” 

The reply was unanimous and convinc- 
ing. Mr. Cray resumed his seat. 

“Boys,” he proposed, “I guess we'd 
better call these chips in and start the 
game again. Mrs. Richard Green is 
coming to join us. Don’t look so aston- 
ished, all of you. Give me the chips. 
I’m banker for the rest of this trip. Do 
your best to win, and we'll settle up on 
the last evening, and whatever you see 
that you don’t understand—well, just put 
it, so to speak, in your forgettery. To 
pass the time until the lady arrives, I 
will now show you a few card tricks. I 
guess, when I've finished, you'll think 
it wise to forget the little you know 
about dealing.” 

Mr. Cray kept his word, and when 
Mrs. Green, carrying a large reticule and 
wearing a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles, 


entered the room with an air of de- 
termination and a smile meant to be 
ingratiating, he had reduced his little 


circle of watchers to a state of amazed 
stupefaction. He gathered up the cards 
at the lady’s entrance. 

“If you'll take this seat opposite me, 
ma’am,” he invited, “we'll make a start. 
I’m banker, and, if agreeable, I'll keep 
an account against you all till the end 
of the trip.” 

Mrs. Green took the seat indicated, 
hung her reticule across the back of her 
chair, settled her spectacles firmly upon 
her nose, and counted the chips handed 
out to her, with the utmost care. 

“The idea is excellent,” she said. “Let 
the game proceed.” 


T was the last evening of the voyage 

—the great steamship was, indeed, 
being slowly convoyed up the Thames in 
charge of a pilot. Mr. Cray and his 
young friends were seated in the corner 
of the smoking-room which they had 
occupied every evening. They were 
awaiting the arrival of Mrs. Green. 

“Has any one seen the dear 
today?” Esholt asked. 

“She came in to lunch an hour late 
and had dinner in her stateroom,” Mr. 
Cray announced with a grin. “I passed 
her on deck this morning but she seems 
to have become a trifle shortsighted.” 

There was a little ripple of suppressed 
laughter. 

“I notice that she’s changed her place 
at table, too,” Thomson remarked. 

Mr. Cray smiled beatifically. 

“She gave the deck steward a shilling 
to put our chairs at the opposite end 


lady 


and you 


of the deck yesterday morning,” he 
confided. 

“Poor Mr. Cray!” Blanche Esholt mur- 
mured. 

The door was opened with a firm hand, 
and deliberately closed again. Mrs. 
Richard Green approached the table. 
Determination was engraved in every 
line of her forcible countenance. Gone 


were the magenta blouse, the barbaric 
beads, the earrings, those slight con- 
cessions to her sex designed to allure 
the recalcitrant Mr. Cray. She was 
dressed in the severe garb in which she 
proposed to land on the following morn- 
ing—a plain suit of iron grey, a hard 
felt hat and square-toed shoes. She had 
the air of one confronted with an un- 
pleasant duty, to the performance of 
which she was braced only from a high 
sense of principle and ethical resolve. 

“Will you sit here, Mrs. Green?” Mr. 
Cray invited, rising and pointing to one 
of the swivel chairs. 

“T will not sit down,” was the uncom- 
promising reply. “I came here to say a 
few words and I speak better standing.” 

Mr. Cray glanced at a list of figures 
which he held in his hand. 

“Eighty-four pounds, seventeen, ma’am, 
you seem to owe,” he announced, with 
a slightly injured air. “The others have 
all paid up.” 

“T, on the contrary,” Mrs. Green de- 
clared, “shall not pay.” 

Mr. Cray’s benevolent face assumed a 
remarkable change of expression. _ He 
looked at the speaker in pained surprise. 

“Madam,” he protested, “this is a debt 
of honor.” 

“A debt of dishonor I call it,” was the 
spirited retort. “I have consulted au- 
thorities upon the subject. I find that 
poker is an illegal game. I am surprised 
at you, sir,” she went on, directly ad- 
dressing Mr. Cray, “a man of your age 
and with your experience of life, taking 
advantage of these young people here and 
stripping them ruthlessly of their—their 
pocket-money.” 

“We don’t complain,” Esholt inter- 
vened, with the air of a martyr. 

“It was a fair game,” Thomson sighed. 


“I’ve paid my -bit, anyhow,” Leach 
murmured. 
“The more fool you!” Mrs. Green 


declared, standing squarely upon her feet. 
“What the law of libel may be on board 
ship, I don’t know and I don’t care, but 
this much I’m here to say and I'll say it, 
can—any of you—treat the 
matter in any way you think fit. The 
whole of my money was lost whenever 
Mr. Cray dealt.” 





“THE STREET OF 





That is the title of the great 
“kid” story by 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 
that will appear in the next issue of this magazine. After 
you've read it, despite the deviltry of the juvenile 
dwellers along that street, you'll wish you lived there too. 


BAD CHILDREN” 
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“Do you insinuate, Madam—” Mr. 
Cray began. 

“Shut up!” the lady interrupted. “You 
can speak when I’ve finished. That is 


the bald fact. Every time you dealt, 
I had a good hand and you had a better. 
You may be what you seem. I don’t 
know. You handle the cards too slickly 
for my liking, and if you want to know 
my opinion of you, you can have it.” 

“My dear Mrs. Green!” Mr. Cray 
faltered. 

“Don’t ‘my dear’ me!” that lady thun- 
dered, striking the table with her fist 
“I’ve formed my opinion of you, Mr. 
Cray. I believe you to be a professional 
gambler, and not one penny of my money 
do I part with.” 

A sudden wave of emotion seemed to 
pass over the little company. Blanche 
Esholt’s face was hidden in her hand- 
kerchief, Thomson’s was buried in his 
arms. Mr. Cray himself was pained 
and humiliated. 

“That is my decision,” Mrs. Green 
proclaimed, her tone gaining vigor and 
her manner becoming more triumphant 
as she noted the effect of her words 
“Not one penny of my money shall I 
part with, and if I were you young people 
I would go to the Captain and force 
this person to disgorge. That is all | 
have to say. Except this,” she concluded 
turning to Mr. Cray. “Take my advice 
and turn over a new leaf. It is all very 
well to plunder children, but there ar: 
other men and women about with brains 
besides myself. Some day or other you 
will be in trouble, and if ever a witness 
is needed to testify against you, they. can 
call up Mrs. Richard Green!” 


HE made a dignified and triumphan 

exit, but it was some minutes before 

Mr. Cray, wiping the tears from his eyes 
could obtain a hearing. : 

“Now I’ve just a word to say to you 
young people,” he began seriously. “| 
want you to understand that though I’m 
a professional gambler when it suits me 
I am also what Mrs. Green believéd me 
to be when I came on board—a pretty 
wealthy man. I like you boys, and you've 
helped me through with this little stunt 
of eliminating Mrs. Green, gamely. Now 
I’m going to do something for you.” 

There was a dead silence. 

“I’ve been making a few inquiries and 
this is what I propose,” Mr. Cray con- 
tinued. “We want help badly out at my 
works in Seattle, and if you, Graham 
and Thomson, care about taking it on. 
there are jobs for both of you waiting 
out there, with your passages paid and 
an advance on account of your salaries 
You, Leach, I understand, were employed 
by the bank in London with whom I have 
pretty considerable dealings. You don’t 
want to worry any more about your job 
there, for I guess you get it and you get 
it quick—within a day or so of our land- 
ing. And as for Esholt here, well, I’ve 
been away from London a pretty good 
spell, and I guess there’ll be correspond- 
ence and business enough waiting suffi 
cient for a couple of secretaries. So 
there we all are, and as I can’t see that 
we've any of us got any particular worry 
on justnow..... Steward, before you 
close the bar, please, a bottle of that 
Number Seventy-four.” 




















“Why Is He ‘Fascinated ? 


Enraptured, he gazes upon her loveliness. He is fasci- 
nated by the warm glow of her youthful coloring that gains 
by contrast with the glorious beauty of the rose. She al- 
ways has the same delicacy of skin, the same radiant glow 
of youth, for she possesses the secret of Instant Beauty— 

‘ . . 
the complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 

First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). It 
softens theskin and holdsthe powder. Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY 
Powder. It makes the skin beautifully fair and adds the charm of deli- 
cate fragrance. Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. 
Do you know that a bit of color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle 
with a new beauty? Presto! The face is beautified and youth-i-fied in 
an instant! (Above 3 preparations may be used separately or together. 
At all druggists, 60c each). 

TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The correct powder shade is 
more important than the color of dress you wear. Our new 
NATURELLE shade is amore delicate tone than our Flesh shade, and 
blends exquisitely with a medium complexion. Our new RACHEL 
shade is a rich cream tone for brunettes. See offer on coupon. 

Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—naturelle, rachel, flesh, white. 
Pompeian BLOOM — light, dark, medium. Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream (60c), for oily skins; Pompeian NIGHT Cream (50c), for dry 
skins; Pompeian FRAGRANCE (30c), a talcum with a real perfume 
odor. 

Marguerite Clark Art Panel—5 Samples Sent With It 





“Absence Can Not Hearts Divide.” In dainty colors. Size 
28 x 7's inches. Price, 10c. Samples of Pompeian Day Cream, 
Powder and Bloom, Night Cream and Fragrance (a talcum powder) 
sent with the Art Panel. With these samples you can make many 
interesting beauty experiments. Please tear off coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2019 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Made in Canada 


Dempenee eae, 


“Absence Can Not 
Hearts Divide’"’ 





three for 
ont Beauty 
nnn or 
“Don’t Envy Beauty 


—Use Pompeian” 






GUARANTEE 
The name Pompeian on any package is your 
guarantee of quality and safety. Should you 
not be completely satistied, 1 price 





will be gladly refunded by 

Company, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
TEAR OFF NOW 

To mail or for Pompeian shopping hint in purse. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 








] 2019 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: LIenclose a dime for the 1921 Marguerite 
Clark Panel. Also please send the five samples. 

| Name 

| Address. 

| City tate. 





Naturelle shade powder sent unless you write another below 
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> sme, Mademoiselle! What French Talc, what 


French Face ~ser s are so endorsed by Fashion 
as Talc Djer-Kiss and Djer-Kiss Face Powder? 
They come to you demoiselles Americaines —these 
French Djer-Kiss powders — from that atelier at 
Bois-Colombes just outside of Paris. Here in /a 
parfu merie franc aise Djet t-Kiss Talc and Djer-Kiss 
Face Powder are fragranced with enchanting 
Djer-Kiss Extract. Here are they packed for you 
by the hands of French demotselles themselves. 
Do secure today from your favorite shop Talc 
Djer-Kiss and Djer-Kiss Face Powder. Use them 
alw ays th: it, en real 


jr ‘ancals 


Dior re 
oT’ in France 
TALC : F ACE POWDER 
WATI * VEGETALI 


SACHET TOILET 


pure Iner-hi 


ulite, you May possess un charme 


SOAP 
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King gave them scant attention but 
plunged across the inclosure and leaping 
a low iron fence, took to cover in the 
woods on the lake shore. Here in some 
shrubbery he crouched low, and lay mo- 
tionless for a few seconds while he sur- 
veyed his back-track. Then, satisfied 
that he was not closely followed, he 
turned and trotted toward the water's 
edge. 

Here he reverted to a trick of his wild 
ancestors and waded several hundred 
yards in the water, until he came to a 
narrow arm of the lake. Instead of 
coing around this, he plunged in and swam 
directly across it, climbing drippingly 
ashore on the other side. 

Here were more woods, and King 
slipped out of sight with a vague feel- 
ing of elation at his own shrewdness. 
But an instant later all this elation van- 
ished. King heard the rustle of leaves, 
ind from the other side of a boulder just 
thead of him stepped a man with a rifle. 
King leaped sidewise, and flashed through 
the woods like a shadow, but not before 
two shots crashed out, and bullets sang 
their death-song all too close to his ears. 

It was then that King realized how 
thoroughly he was being hunted down. 
Enemies seemed to be at every turn; the 
woods were literally full of them. The 
shots called the attention of others, and 
as King sped swiftly but silently among 
the trees, he saw at a distance another 
armed man hurrying in the direction from 
which the reports had sounded. King 
stopped and froze in the underbrush, and 
the man passed by not twenty feet from 
him. After that it became a desperate 
game of hide and seek on the part of 
the tawny outlaw, in which he slipped 
through the woods like a phantom wolf, 
or crouched hiding while men thrashed 
about in every direction. 

Twice he found himself caught in a 
converging circle of searchers that slowly 
but surely was closing on him. Once, 
crouching and slipping along on his stom- 
ach, and wolflike taking advantage of 
every bush, he broke through the cordon. 
Men passed so close on either side of him 
that the quiver of a muscle, it seemed, 
would have betrayed him. Another time 
the situation became so desperate that 
there was nothing for King to do but to 
burst out upon the searchers with a roar 
and dash through their line. Leaping 
suddenly from his cover, he plunged, 
fangs bared, straight at one man, and 
with a vicious snarl leaped at his throat. 
So sudden was the attack that the man 
staggered back and fell. King went clear 
over him and raced out of the woods, 
and down the center of a broad driveway. 
King expecced a hail of bullets to follow 
him. He was surprised when only two 
shots rang out. This was a tame war. 
He did not understand that a rifle fusil- 
lade down the main throughfare of the 
park was dangerous to the public. 

Down the driveway he plunged, to be 
brought to a halt suddenly by the ap- 
pearance of a traffic policeman. King 
sped away at a tangent through a browned 
and frost-laid flower-garden, over a low 


KING—DOG 
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iron fence, across another thoroughfare 
and into another patch of woods, where 
the skulking began all over again. 
Meanwhile the afternoon was passing. 
Out of the east came the purple twi- 
light. Night would soon be gathering. 
King was watching and waiting for it. 


OON the half-light of evening began 

to gather in the woods, and King 
slipped about with less difficulty. It was 
harder now for the searchers, and the 
dog knew that before long he would be 
able to glide by them and quit the park 
for the city streets. Confidence was 
growing within him, and he became less 
cautious, when suddenly the situation 
changed again and he found himself in 
greater peril than before. Through the 
woods he heard new footsteps—not the 
heavy, blundering steps of the men who 
were now well scattered, but the soft, 
vet sure-footed patter of animals. King 
knew in an instant that the searchers, de- 
termined to find him before night closed 
down, had brought dogs to their assist- 
ance. There were two of them, and with 
sureness of nose and eyes they were 
silently unweaving the puzzling trail he 
had left in the woods. King stopped and 
listened and scented the air. Then a 
growl rumbled in his throat, and the 
hair on his back and his shoulders 
bristled. In the scent of one of them 
King recognized his arch enemy Robin 
Hood, and wrath flamed up within him. 

Slowly the pattering of feet drew 
closer. King stood statue-like in the 
gloaming listening to them come on, and 
as he stood there, a plan took form, a 
plan that did credit to his wolf fore- 
bears. Deliberately he betrayed himself 
with a loud growl. In an instant the 
two police dogs raised a cry of discov- 
ery and plunged toward him. King 
could hear the men stumble about in 
the darkened woods as they strove to 
follow up the dogs. Calmly he watched 
the animals come on. Then when they 
were almost within leaping distance, and 
when King had by sound located most 
of the searchers, he chose a direction 
in which the men seemed farthest apart, 
and turning tail, he leaped away, Robin 
Hood and the other dog m full cry and 
close behind. 

With the speed of a gray wolf King 
slipped through the trees. Past one 
searcher he swept so close that the man 
was almost bowled over. A shot ripped 
out, and King with a feeling of satis- 
faction heard a frightened, pain-betray- 
ing yelp behind him, and knew that 
one of the police dogs had been hit. 
He glanced backward and saw only one 
black figure clinging to his trail; but 
despite the gathering darkness he knew 
that it was Robin Hood. 

King dashed on through the woods 
until he plunged down a bank and over 
a five-foot iron picket fence. When he 
touched the pavement, he knew that he 
had quit the park. On came Robin 
Hood, taking the fence with the same 
ease as his tawny quarry. He ran in 
silence now, as did King. Their way lay 


not toward the city, but through the 
broad, park-like but silent streets of Flat- 
bush. Block after block they sped, until 
more than a mile had been covered and 
King felt certain that he had taken the 
police dog so far from the park that the 
searchers could not hope to overtake 
them. Then suddenly King whirled about, 
and with a roar of rage, hurled himself 
upon the oncoming Robin Hood. 

It was a vicious fight while it lasted, 
a.clash of brute strength and cun- 
ning, and the viciousness of the prim- 
ordial. Robin Hood hated King with 
the hate of the dog for the wolf, the 
hate of the citizen for the outlaw; in 
King burned resentment and contempt, 
and a grudge that he had nursed these 
months past. Their shaggy bodies met 
in the first jarring contact with such 
force that both were hurled off their feet 
and went rolling into the gutter, fangs 
buried in each other’s flesh, while rau- 
cous snarls and growls broke the quiet 
of the night. 

A veritable demon in his rage and the 
pain of a score of wounds, King seemed 
to grow more vicious with each passing 
second. With cruel fangs cutting deep, 
and jowls dripping blood, he threw him- 
self upon the police dog again and 
again, and with the blind strength of his 
fury strove to bear him under. Even 
the champion of the police-dog kennels 


could not stand up under the terrible 
punishment. Slowly, but fighting with 
every bit of strength and courage he 
possessed, Robin Hood gave ground. 


Then suddenly King, in an onslaught of 
uncontrollable wrath, crashed down upon 
him and hurled him off his feet. With 
a vicious snarl he plunged in and buried 
his teeth deep in the police dog’s already 
badly lacerated throat. Once, twice, he 
bit deep with slashing strokes, each end- 


ing with an ugly wrenching tear. A 
third slash he delivered, anc growling, 
backed off to watch the choking form 
as it struggled silently against death. 
Then as its writhings gradually grew 
weaker, King swayed uncertainly and 
fell limply to the pavement. He was 


all but done for too. 

ORN and weak from loss of blood as 

he was, however, King knew that to 
be found lying there beside the body of 
his victim would be certain death. With 
an effort that cost him nearly all of his 
remaining vitality, he began dragging him- 
self toward a hiding-place. Staggering 
drunkenly, he made his way across a 
broad lawn and through several yards 
until, unable to go farther, he collapsed in 
a clump of shrubbery and evergreens at 
the rear of a dwelling. Vaguely he knew 
that even here he was in danger of being 
discovered; yet he had not the stamina 
to go on. 

For hours, barely conscious at times, 
he lay there feebly licking his wounds. 
He heard police whistles shrilling back 
and forth through the night, and twice 
he heard men beating about through the 
shrubbery. He knew that they were 
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|looking for him, and he knew too that if 
i; | they found him, death would be his pun- 
iy re 


But after a time the searching 
died down, and King, tired out, slept. 


OOTSTEPS, soft and cautious, com- 

ing toward him, awakened him. 
With a growl and with roach bristling, 
he staggered to his feet, determined, weak 
as he was, to fight to the end. The foot- 
|steps stopped, and close at hand in the 
|darkness some one muttered a curse. At 
|the sound of the voice King stopped 
growling, and for the first time in months 
wagged his tail. A finger of light stabbed 
the darkness for a moment, and rov- 
ing through the shrubbery found him, and 
as he stood there in the spotlight gashed 
land torn on hips, shoulder and flank, and 
|with the old blue welt of the bullet-crease 
|along his jowl and shoulder, he looked for 
all the world like the battle-scarred leader 
lof a wolf-pack. 

With an exclamation of amazement 
Private Rowan stepped through the shrub- 
bery and knelt over him. 

“It’s King—must be King. 
scar of that old bullet-crease. No police 
dog could have a scar sw near like it. It’s 
| King, all right, and the devil knows me. 
| Don’t you, King?” 

Rowan snapped off the flash-lamp and 
bent closer. 
| “Say, but you're chewed up. How did 
|you get here, and what the devil have you 
been doing? You—vyou—I know; you're 
the cuss that’s stirred up all the rumpus 
around here tonight. Been fightin’ with 

i police dog and got the cops all out. 
Lord, they’re thicker ‘an fleas. You sure 

busted up a job of mine, all right, an’ 

now I’m havin’ a hot time gettin’ out of 
||here without gettin’ pinched. Can you 
stagger about a block or so? Guy with 
a taxi’s goin’ to meet me. Come on. I 
gotta dig.” 

Rowan began to make his way swiftly 
but cautiously through the shrubbery of 
various suburban lawns to the end of the 
block; and King, despite his wounds, 
limped after him. 
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a pigeon blood red Ruby or a 
crystal clear corn flower blue 
sapphire is the same whether 
it be the Natural mined gem 
or the Heller HOPE Ruby or 
HOPE Sapphire. 

It matters not which you 
wear Both are true precious 
stones, identical in all respects 
—equally beautiful—equally 
everlasting. They differ much 
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You can possess a Heller 
HOPE Ruby ora Heller HOPE 
Sapphire, gold or platinum 
mounted at a moderate cost. 
See them at your jewelers in 
rings, pins, lavalliers and other 
beautiful settings. 


LHeller € Son, nc. 
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Established over @ quarter of a century 


OLLOWED then a strange existence 

for the tawny outlaw, the first few 
weeks of which were spent in the dirty, 
grease-pervaded confines of a back room 
above a quick lunch restaurant in the Red 
Hook district of Brooklyn, which was all 
that Rowan boasted of by way of domi- 
cile. For days King was seriously ill with 
his wounds, spending most of his time 
|lying on a bed of musty carpet in one 
‘corner of the room, refusing food and 


| drinking sparingly. Rowan exercised all 
| C Ce ‘of his army first-aid training in doctoring 
a him, and it is to his credit that he worked 
{hard and faithfully to keep the dog alive, 
fal 0 PF SAPPHI R F ‘for he had more than a passing interest 
— —.. in the animal. 
Ni of Tue Sapphire UA, “It aint every mut I’d do this for,” 
' H 0 p F R U BY | Rowan told him one day as he applied new 
wri 
Deltah 
resures 


| bandages. “It’s for the Captain. He 

'thought a lot o’ you, King. He was a 
@ July’s Birthstone—The Rudy 
Heller Hope Ruby—The Ideal Birthday Gift 


“PRECIOUS STONES” a valuable 
brochure, will be sent on request. 


Address Departmen J-5, Heller, 
68 Nassau Street, New York 
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| white man, I'll tell the world. Treated 
me right. He’s the only officer I ever 
seen that I wouldn’t steal from. But 
believe me, I stole for him, many’s the 
time, on’y he didn’t know it. Hang it, 
King, why does a man like him have to 
1 | die when there’re a lot of other bums 
|around come through without a scratch?” 


PRODUCED BY 
THE CREATORS OF 
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King may not have understood Rowan, 
but he showed with a weak effort of his 
tail that he approved of the ex-soldier’s 
sentiments. King had always liked Row- 
an, because he knew that the striker had 
been devoted to the Captain. 

King could not know, of course, that 
Rowan, “the toughest guy in the army,” 
had, previous to his enlistment, been a 
burglar—a “climber,” in the parlance of 
the police and the underworld. Neither 
could King know that Rowan had come 
back to his precarious profession, and 
that he was pursuing it in the face of 
obstacles, since his “skipping” to France 
had left two members of the Red Hook 
Gopher gang in the lurch, and caused 
them to make a sojourn in the place of 
seclusion shunned by him. 

The gang was sore at Rowan and was 
out to do him. . . King soon learned 
that the former soldier had enemies. 
Rowan came in at three one morning, 
which was about the usual hour of his 
home-coming, and kicking off shoes and 
trousers, tumbled into a creaking iron bed 
and was presently snoring. An hour later, 
King was aroused by the knowledge that 
someone who meant no good to Rowan 
was lurking close at hand. The dog did 
not understand fire-escapes, but he did 
know that his enemy was creeping cauti- 
ously up the side of the house toward the 
window that looked in onto Rowan’s bed. 
Presently an ugly face appeared over the 
King gave voice to a roaring chal- 
lenge, and despite his wounds leaped 
toward the window. Rowan, awakened 
by the alarm and always on the alert, 
rolled off the bed onto the floor just a 
fraction of a second before four bullets 
ripped into the mattress at the exact 
place where he had been lying. 

King collapsed in a heap under the win- 
dow, and Rowan found him there twenty 
minutes later when he felt that he dared 
light the dim gas. Carefully the burglar 
carried him back to his carpet in the cor- 
ner and worked over him. Then when 
King was normal once more, Rowan sat 
on the edge of the bed, facing the window, 
and thought things over. 

“That was a close call, King. You 
saved me. I sure wish I had ears like 
yours—yeh, and a nose too. Wouldn’t a 
man be a wonder with nose and ears like 
a—” Rowan stopped, speechless with the 
dawning of a new idea. 

“What a bird of a pal you’d make if 
I could train you! Just me and you! We 
could razz that Gopher Gang to a finish, 
I'll tell the world. I was going to quit 
and beat it and let the gang have the 
field; but with you, I can trim ’em to a 
finish. It could be done, too. Didn’t they 
train dogs to listen and smell for ’em in 
the trenches? An’ you got as much 
brains as any of ’em. More.” 


sill. 


EGAN then the strangest alliance the 

underworld has ever known. True 
wolves both, their lot was cast together; 
and from then on, they haunted the hours 
of darkness, grim in their determination 
to live at the expense of others. To be 
sure, King did not understand all that 
this alliance meant. It was in his nature 
to be useful, and since Rowan could be 
served, he served him to the utmost of 
his ability, and asked no questions. 
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Noted makers of sport silks and sport 
skirts urge you to launder them 


this safe way 


ELDING BROTHERS were already distinguished for their 
fine silks in the days of flowered taffetas and stiff brocades. 


Today their many beautiful silks have an equal reputation 
for highest quality. Read Belding Brothers’ letter which tells you 
the way they recommend for washing sports and other silks. 


DAVID CRYSTAL of New York makes many of the good 
ooking sports skirts of crepe de Chine, Baronette Satins and 
Sport Crepes which you find in exclusive shops in almost every 


city. Read Mr. Crystal’s letter. In it he tells why he urges 
women to wash their sport skirts in Lux. 


These two great manufacturers, like other makers of washable 
fabrics, were compelled to find out the best and safest way of 
laundering. To give you the benefit of their experience, we have 
issued a free booklet, ‘How to Launder Fine Fabrics.” It is 


crammed with helpful suggestions. Send for your copy today. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Launder your silk things this 
safe, gentle way 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux into 
a thick lather in half a bowlful of very 
hot water. Add cold water till luke- 


For colored silks the water should 
be almost cool. Wash colors quickly 


warm. Dip garment up and down, 
pressing suds repeatedly through 
soiled spots. Rinse in 3 lukewarm 
Squeeze water out—do not 
wring. Roll in a towel; when nearly 
dry, press with a warm iron—never 
a hot one. 


waters. 


to keep them from running. Don’t 
wash two different colors at the same 
time. Use fresh suds for each cc'or. 


Wringing or twisting makes the 
smooth silk threads slip over one 
another. This gives the fabric a wavy 
appearance which is permanent. Water 
should be squeezed or shaken out. 


EEX 


Won’t injure anything 
pure water alone won’t harm 


Belding Bros. & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Sport silks receive such 
strenuous wear that it 1s 
necessary tO launder them 
frequently. i 

We are extremely gla 
to report to you that = 
have found Lux satisfac: 
tory in the washing of our 

’ re 
finest silks. It is @ pul 


injure the most delicate 
silk fibre. - 
Another “~ — 
ends Lux to 
ae ne that the flakes are 
so thin that they dina 
quickly and complece! y- 
The thick lather makes 
rubbing unnecessary = 
also eliminates any Fee 
\ bility of particles © on 
sticking to the silk an 
ellowing it. 
‘ We would like to —_ 
all purchasers of Bel ding 
wash silks launder : e 4 
in the safe way set ort 
in the Lux directions. 
Loundering which will - 
serve the new appearenc® 
of silks in constant > 
the best advertisement 


-—— 


| David Crystal & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Lever Bros. Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 





We estimate that one 
of our silk sport skirts in 











constant use is washed 
several times in the course 
of the summer. The skirt 
should, of course, look as 
weil after the last launder- 
ing as when it was new, 


if the washing is properly 
done. 


We are urging the use 
of Lux in washing our 
sport skirts because it does 
preserve this new look. 
We find, for example, 
that threads do not fuzz 
up, fray or split when the 
garment is washed in Lux. 
Rubbing <o1p on silk, or 
allowing small particles of 
undissolved soap to stick 
to the fabric inevitably 
yellows it and makes it 
wear out more quickly. 

Analysis shows Lux to 

be absolutely pure and 
harmless. Washing a 
garment in the safe 
gentle way you recom- 
mend in the Lux 
directions actually 
lengthens its life. 


DAVID CRYSTAL 
& COMPANY 








New importance 
for a familiar food 


Many physicians are recommending yeast— 
the richest available source 
of the mysterious vitamine 


NE vital element in food 

without which we cannot 
keep fit! This new discovery 
of science is startling thousands 
of men and women today. 

Are we getting enough of this 
single element—this vitamine— 
in our everyday meals? With- 
out it, scientists are agreed, we 
fall off in health. 

A number of foods, notably 
spinach, contain this vitamine. 
But from many of our everyday 
foods it has been removed by 
the process of manufacture or 
preparation. 

The richest known source of this 
vitamine is yeast. That is why thou- 
sands of men and women are adding 
the familiar little cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast to their diet—to build up in- 
creased resistance to disease and to 
maintain vigorous health and energy. 

So great has been the scientific in- 
terest in this new importance of yeast, 
that its value has been tested in leading 


medical institutions. Besides its food 
value, Fleischmann’s Yeast was found 
to be successful in correcting ailments 
that often accompany a lowered state 
of health, especially those which are 
indicated by impurities of the skin. 


Yeast is a food, highly digestible, 
entirely wholesome. It is assimilated 
in the body just like any other food. 
Only one precaution: if you are 
troubled with gas dissolve yeast in 
boiling water before taking it. 


Eat from 1 to 3 cakes a day of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Have it on your table 
so that everyone can eat it with their 
meals. Eat it before or between meals 
if you prefer. You will quickly learn 
to like its taste. Try it on bread or 
buttered toast; in milk, water or fruit 
juices; or just plain. 

Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast, and 
get it fresh daily. 


Send 4c in stamps for the interesting 
booklet, ““The New Importance of Yeast in 
Diet.’ So many inquiries are coming in daily 
for this booklet that it is necessary to make 
this nominal charge to cover cost of handling 
and mailing. Address The Fleischmann Com- 
pany at Dept. T-30, 701 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 


A food, not a laxative 


Yeast helps all the digestive processes. A New York 
physician writes: “Vitamines are readily supplied to 
the body in yeast, and we sometimes advise patients 
to eat one half cake of yeast three times a day, the yeast 
being stimulant in its nature to intestinal motility.” 


Thus Fleischmann’s Yeast is a corrective food. 
Taken regularly over a period of time, from two to 
four weeks, it helps restore normal body functions 


and gradually replaces laxatives. 
day is the usual amount. 


From 1 to 3 cakes a 
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As part of King’s training Rowan taught 
him to remain lurking in the shadows out- 
side the house in which he was working, 
alert and on the watch for danger. He 
taught him to enter houses too, for often 
the burglar forced his way into dwellings 
the general layout of which he was not 
familiar with. Then King slipped softly 
from floor to floor, locating occupied bed- 
rooms, and waiting and watching for 
trouble while Rowan went about his work 
in perfect safety. 

Three times in the first few months 
that they were together King proved his 
worth. When the occupants of the house 
became aroused, they found that they had 
a far more vicious antagonist to deal 
with than a mere burglar. King leaped 
at them from darkness and kept them 
busy until Rowan with a whistle told him 
that he had made good his escape. King 
followed then, sometimes with bullets rip- 
ping after him. 

They were indeed a formidable pair, 
and the crooks of the Gopher gang 
learned to their consternation that Rowan 
was faring far better with his canine pal 
than he ever had with a member of the 
gang as a “stall.” He was beating them 
at their own game too, for time and 
again they found him doing particularly 
desirable jobs that they had marked as 
their own. It was Rowan and King who 
pulled off the Park Slope robbery and 
got away with the twenty-eight-hundred- 
dollar emerald ring that Dicky Byrd and 
the Chicago Kid had been after. And 
the worst part of it was that Byrd and 
the Kid got the blame and were almost 
arrested for the job because they got 
there about three hours after, when the 
cops were thick around the neighborhood. 

Indeed, some of the gang were so dis- 
turbed about it that they began to make 
overtures and suggest terms on which 
Rowan could come back into the fold 
once more and work with them as he had 
done before he had gone to France. But 
Rowan, gloating over his success, was 
determined to show them that he was the 
master and that he would arrange his own 
terms. 

“We're makin’ ’em look like a bunch 
of pikers,” he told King, ‘and believe 
me, we'll have ’em crawlin’ on their 
belly to us soon. We're goin’ to make 
a bum out of that wise guy, Fatty Lacy, 
and his stall, Lippold, tonight. They got 
a job marked out in Flatbush that they’re 
goin’ to crack pretty soon. Don’t know 
much about the place, though, so we got 
to go easy. This might be a frame-up, 
at that. They might have let it slip and 
then have a flat-foot or a dick planted 
there. Sometime they are going to try to 
pull somethin’ like that on us, so we 
gotta watch our step.” 


LL of this may or may not have 
meant something to King. At any 
rate he was ready when shortly before 
midnight Rowan slipped a few necessary 
tools into his pockets, buttoned up his 
coat and calling him, started downstairs. 
The usual taxicab was waiting in the 
darkness of the side-street, and presently 
they were being whisked by a devious 
route out into the district where King 
had settled his score with Robin Hood 
six months before. 
A block from their destination, in the 
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Why You Must Have Beautiful, W ell- 
Kept 





VERYWHERE you go your hair is 
E noticed most critically. 
It tells the world what you are. 

If you wear your hair becomingly and 
always have it beautifully clean and well- 
kept, it adds more than anything else to 
your attractiveness. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, 
it is simply a matter of care. 

Study your hair, take a hand mirror and 
look at the front, the sides, and the back. 
Try doing it up in various ways. See just 
how it looks best. 

A slight change in the way you dress 
your hair, or in the way you care for it, 
makes all the difference in the world in its 
appearance. 

In caring for the hair, shampooing is al- 
ways the most important thing. 

[t is the shampooing which brings out 
the real life and lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes your hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be 
glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 


Illustrated by WILL GREFE 














soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating people use 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product, 
cannot possibly injure and it does not dry 
the scalp, or make the hair brittle, no mat- 
ter how often you use it. 

If you want how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 

warm, water. Then, apply a little 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, rubbing 
it in thoroughly, all over the scalp and 
throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in Thoroughly 


WO or three teaspoonfuls will make an 

abundance of rich, creamy lather. 
This should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done ‘his, rinse the hair 
and scalp thoroughly, using clear, fresh 
warm water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified. 

You can easily tell when the hair is per- 
fectly clean, for it will be soft and silky 
in the water. 


to see 
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Hair to be Attractive 
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Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final 

washing the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good 
warm water and followed with a rinsing in 
cold water 

After a Mulsified shampoo, you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful well-kept hair, make it 
a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo. This regular 
weekly shampooing will 
keep the scalp soft, and 
the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage, and it will be 
noticed and admired by 
everyone. 

You can get Mulsi- 
fied Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. 
A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 

Splendid for children. 


WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 


COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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at the sides; if your face is very thin and long, 
high. 





Your Hair Should be Dressed So as to Emphasize Your Best Lines and Reduce Your Worst Ones 


Begin by siudying your profile. If you have a pug nose, do not put your hair on the top of your head; if you hav 
then you should fluff your hair out at the sides. The 
All these and other individual features must be taken into consideration in selecting the proper hairdress. 
most attractive when your hair look: most natural—when it looks most like you. 


ea round, fai face, do not fluff your hair out 
woman 
“sie e all, simplicity should prevail. 


‘oo much 
vith the full face and double chin should wear her hair 
You are always 
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“Keep Our 
Trained 


Weed out inefficient employees 


Be conservative in buying 
eae seem tn 
- small stocks 
ou sales effort 
Bont discharge valuable employees 

















American Employers Tell 
Editor Hew They Are im- 
proving Their Grganization 
1921 putting men to the test 
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deepest shadow to be found, the taxicab 
dropped them and went on its way, to 
cruise about the section until they should 
need it again. Then, threading lawns and 
keeping out of the glare of the street- 
lights, King and Rowan, two wolves at 
their hunting, slipped silently toward a 
big mansion well back from the street 
at the far end of the block. 

To all appearances the house was de- 
serted, for most of the shades were com- 
pletely down, and not even the usual faint 
glow of a night-light was evident. 
| “It looks on the level,” whispered Row- 
an to King while he examined the struc- 
ture for the easiest possible point of 
entry. 

Night was blackest and heaviest on the 
broad porch, and Rowan knew that he 
could work there with less likelihood of 
being discovered from a distance. 

“Come on, King; you go in on this 
job. I’m takin’ no chances. It looks too 
soft,” he whispered to the dog; and 
screening themselves behind clumps of 

|shrubbery, they made their way wolflike 
onto the porch. With educated fingers 
Rowan explored the door and the lock. 

“Easy—too easy,” he breathed suspic- 
iously to himself as he discovered that the 
lock was an old-fashioned affair easily 
tumbled with nothing more formidable 
than a master key that was part of his 
collection of tools. 

Once inside the door, King became 
strangely uneasy. Intuition, more sen- 
sitive even than nose or ears, told him 
that this was different than any other 

|undertaking he and Rowan had ever at- 
tempted. Had he been able to analyze 
|his feeling, he would have realized that 
|from some strange cause he was under- 
'going a peculiar mental transformation. 
\ wolf with the lust to outwit or destroy 
|his enemies, he had come in; but as he 
stood there in the darkened hallway be- 
side the watching and listening Rowan, 
he was for some unaccountable reason 
becoming dog again, with the dog hatred 
for all things suggestive of the marauder. 

Rowan brushed against him. With a 
low growl King stepped away. He turned 
and faced Rowan in the darkness, and 
the burglar saw the two green-glinting 
spots of his eyes as King backed from 
him. 

King brushed against a coat-rack in the 

hall. A garment hanging from it came 
in contact with his nose. He stopped 
and sniffed it audibly, eagerly. He began 
|to tremble as he sniffed and sniffed again; 
'and welling up within him was that affec- 
|tion and devotion that his kind can give 
|to one man and to one man only. It 
was so strong, so mastering and over- 
powering, that he began to whine with 
| excitement. 

“Stop that, you fool,” commanded 

| Rowan in a whisper. A finger of white 
light stabbed the darkness as he switched 
on his flash-lamp. 

The sound of Rowan’s voice was all 
that was needed to complete the change 
in King. On the instant, Rowan was 
revealed to him in his true light as the 
wolf, the outlaw, the invader who had 
come there in the night to steal. His 
presence meant harm to the one he loved; 
King knew it was his duty to stop him, 
to leap at him, crush him down, kill him. 

|The growl of hate rumbled in his throat. 
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Rowan turned the white shaft of light 
full on the dog and stared at him in start- 
led surprise. King, lips drawn back in 
a wicked snarl, ears flat, and eyes glowing 
with a sinister light, crouched beside the 
coat-rack ready to spring at his throat. 

“King,” hissed the burglar hoarsely, 
“what’s the matter? You gone mad? 
Down, curse you! Quit!” 

There was real fear in Rowan’s voice 
as he flattened himself against the wall 
and felt for his automatic. 

King saw the direction in which his 
hand traveled, and growling savagely, 
crouched lower and gathered his muscles 
for the leap. 

Rowan whipped out the pistol with an 
oath. 

“Turn on me, will you—damn you, 
take that!” 

Simultaneous with King’s leap and 
Rowan’s shot, the hall was flooded with 
light, and another shot ripped out. Row- 
an with a cry clutched his shoulder, spun 
halfway around, leaned drunkenly against 
the wall for a moment while he stared 
gapingly at the man with smoking auto- 
matic on the stairs—and at the army 
overcoat that hung on the rack above the 
writhing body of King. Then with a 
groan he collapsed in a heap on the floor. 


AWN was paling the light from the 
electric chandelier in the high-ceil- 
inged bedroom before Captain Crawford 
finished working over King and Rowan. 
The burglar, pale and wan but eagerly 
puffing a cigarette, lay propped up in bed; 
while King, another scar added to his 
many, lay with shoulder bandaged at the 
feet of the officer, watching him eagerly. 
The cloak of the wolf had dropped from 
him completely, and he was all dog now. 
“They say they are one-man dogs, 
Rowan, and they are right,” said the Cap- 
tain, bending down and scratching King’s 
ear affectionately. “He’s never forgotten 
me, has he?” 

“T’ll say he never did,” said Rowan with 
a grim smile. “All he needed was the 
scent of your overcoat to make him turn 
on me. If a man had the ears and nose 
of a dog, he’d be a wonder at my game.” 

“That’s a game you'd do well to quit, 
Rowan,” said the Captain tersely. 

“Guess I have, Captain,” answered 
Rowan with a wry grin. “I figure I aint 
going to have much use of this arm for a 
long time to come, and with his pal gone 
back on him, I can’t see where a one- 
armed burglar has a chance, can you?” 

“That being the case, Rowan, come 
along with me where the air is good for 
sick lungs. I was discharged from the 
sanitarium yesterday, after a year and a 
half of living death. Came back here to 
pack up and sell the place. I’m off for 
the high country and a sheep-ranch, and I 
think I’ll need a striker and a sheep-dog 
too.” 





“THE VANISHING 
SQUADRON,” a cap- 
tivating animal story 
by Hal G. Evarts, will 
be a feature of our next 
issue. Watch for it. 
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HIS THREE 


| (Continued 


shipmates were fost or scattered, and the 
men who came to take their places from 
outside were strange to him. They in- 


| quired who was this man looking for a 


crew for the new Duncan vessel; and it 
was then he learned what it is to bear 
an evil name. Was it of any brave deed 


| of his they were told then? No, no. No 


real gossip prefers to roll his tongue 
around tales of brave deeds. Who was 
this Bergin—who but the man who had 
been tried and found guilty before a fair 
court and served fourteen years in jail 
for killing the husband of a woman that 
he had once himself been fond of. 

The murderer! The black murderer! 


| What luck could come to a vessel with 
| that kind of a master? No luck, no, no. 


And back up the wharf they would go 
with their bags. 

The old glow had come back to 
Danny’s eyes, but now it left them again, 
and the new color faded from his cheeks. 
His step grew stiffer and slower. He 
came to Mr. Duncan’s office, saying: 

“It was a hard life I lived for fourteen 
years. We would be shut in between the 
high stone walls of the prison yard by 
day, and between the low steel walls of 
a prison cell by night. To see the sky 
by day we would have to throw our 
heads back onto our shoulders almost; 
while for the stars—the big and little 
stars that men walking the deck in the 


| night watches do grow so fond of out to 


sea—all ever I saw of them would be 
at the close of a winter’s day when the 
dark would come early, and then it would 
be but a quick side-look at a lone one 
or two of them shining through the 
barred windows, as past them we marched 
on our way to be locked in our cells for 
the night. 

“Sea and sky—they are almost like 
food and drink to a man who has been 
born to live between them; but for four- 
teen years such was all I saw of any sky. 
And of the sea—never a sight at all. 
Hard it was, and yet no more than a 
man might expect in such quarters, and 
so to be guarded against. But to return 
to the port where I was born and out of 
which for all my free days I sailed—to 
come back to there and find fishermen— 
fishermen, I say, who believe me guilty 
of killing a poor man that never harmed 


| me—God in heaven, but how is a man 
| to guard against that!” 








E could find no words to say to 

him. After a time he went on to 
say: 
“Three fair wishes I once made, but 
fair wishes are no more for me than high 
shining stars for prison cells. My first 
fair wish flew from me long ago—as you, 
Captain John, well know. My second 
dropped from me this day like a deep- 
sea lead in shoal water. For my third 
fair wish—well, I am going from here 
to some place where no stranger will 
know whence I came, and no friend 
quick to find me, and there I will live 
out my poor life and there will I die and 
be buried.” 
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FAIR WISHES 


from page 39) 





No words of ours could change him; 
whereupon my uncle said to him: 
“Danny, here is Mr. Duncan, and here 
is myself, two old true friends of yours, 
and here is young Johnny that has now 
his own wife and his own home, and his 
own vessel to go master of. Will you, 
before you go, tell us three what brought 
you into that house that night?” 

“True friends ye three are,” said 
Danny after a silence, “with heartening 
words and doings for me always. But a 
woman alone in the world is a creature 
for all men to guard. Say to me now 
that no harm will come to the poor 
woman who suffered beyond all others 
for that night’s work, and I will tell you 
how I came to be in that room with that 
dead man.” 

We passed our word, and he told us; 
and went then on his own lonesome way. 


WO days after he had gone, I was tak- 


ing stores aboard my vessel, my uncle | 
standing beside me, when we heard a} 


woman's voice inquiring for Captain 
John Larkin. 
It was Mrs. Meers. It was my first 


good look at her in fourteen years, but | 


I knew her. Her free ways were gone 
from her, and much of the wild-woman 


look, but not so great a change in her | 
as I thought to find. She still looked | 
like one who might disturb the quiet of | 


honest men if she so cared. 


She came to where we stood, and to} 


my uncle she said: 

“Captain John Larkin? I am Mrs. 
Meers.” 

“T know—I know.” 

“Where has Danny Bergin gone?” 

“Why should I tell you where? How 
do you know he is gone?” 


She was no woman to be easily upset. | 


She studied him for several seconds be- 
fore she said: “Captain Larkin, all 
Gloucester says you are a just man. If 
you are just to me in your manner, then 
you must think me a wicked, wicked 
woman. However, every morning since 
coming back, Danny passed my house on 
his way to the wharf here. And every 
noon, coming and going to his lunch, he 
passed twice again. And every evening, 
returning to his lodging, he passed once 


again. And he never once passed that | 


he did not look up at my windows.” 
“Kept a close watch, didn’t you?” 


“I did, yes. From behind my win- | 
dow-curtains I watched him, if you want | 
to know. But I did not come here to | 
match my temper against yours. For | 


two days now Danny has not passed, and 


by that I knew he must be gone away. | 
Tell me, Captain John, where has he | 


gone?” 


“Tell you where? ‘Tell me, you, where | 


is Henry Carson all these years?” 
“TI was not talking of Henry Carson!” 
“No, but Iam. Was it you or Carson 
wrote that note to Danny that night?” 
My uncle had shaggy brows and deep- 
set eyes; his eyes when he got angry 
were like twin lights blazing out from 
under a bushy cliff. They were blazing 
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out now. But she never looked away 

from them. 

“Note? What note? And what night? 
What note?” she said -again; and he 
could not, for all his fierce eyes, look her 
down. 

“Perhaps I’ve been wronging you, Mrs 
Meers. Let us go to Mr. Duncan’s 
office.” 

Mr. Duncan was in his office, and with 
him to attest its accuracy my uncle be- 
gan to retell Danny Bergin’s story. 

“Mrs. Meers, on the night your hus- 
band was murdered, Danny Bergin was 
in his room making ready to turn in for 
the night when he heard a sound as of 
a pebble thrown against his window. He 
raised the shade and looked out through 
the glass, but it was a black night, if you 
will remember, with a heavy rain falling, 
and an easterly gale blowing, and he 
could see nothing. ‘That’s queer,’ he 
thought, and was about to lower the shade 
again, when crashing through the glass 
and onto the floor came an envelope 
wrapped around a piece of iron. And 
inside the envelope was a note which 
read: ‘My life is threatened. Come to 
my house at once. The back door will 
be left open. Hurry—hurry!’ It was 
signed ‘Bess.’ ” 

My uncle paused. 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Meers. 

“You know the rest, Mrs. Meers.” 

“IT know that we found him in my 
house, and no more than that. What be- 
came of the note, Captain John?” 

“It is a good question. As Danny ran 
out of the door of his house, he felt the 
note still between his fingers. He was 
about to put it into his pocket, but the 
thought came to him that such a note, 
signed familiarly by a young married 
woman to a young man who had once 
courted her, would do her no good if it 
was ever found. And so—to use his own 
words, Mrs. Meers—he tore it into a 
hundred little pieces, that the black 
wings of the night might bear them to 
where no evil eye would ever see them. 
And that was Danny Bergin, ma’am, 
thinking always of some one else.” 

“And I wondering all the time what 
brought him to do it!” 

“If you were so wondering,” snapped 
my uncle at her, “then why in God’s 
name didn’t you go and ask him that?” 

“T was going to see him, but Henry 
Carson met me. ‘Are you losing your 
wits,’ he said, ‘going to visit a man who 
killed your husband?’ 

“But I want to see him, to hear from 
his own lips that he killed him before 
I will believe it,” I said. 

“If he did not kill him, why of course 
he will say so before the court and so 
clear himself,’ Carson said. ‘But you go 
to see him now,—you that he once 
courted—and what will people make of 
it? They will say that there was an 
understanding between you and him— 
what else? And that now the two of you 
are talking over the defense. And once 
they get thinking that, he is ruined.’ 

“And so I did not go to see him. A 
cunning man, I see now, to talk to me 
so at that time.” 

“Did Carson come to see you before 
the murder, Mrs. Meers?” asked Mr. 
Duncan. 

“He telephoned me often, and once 





when my husband was away, he came to 
see me. He could never get it out of 
his head that I was wild for him, and 
this day he was in one of his rages, want- 
ing me to run off with him. 

“Why should I run away with you?’ 
I said. 

“Why should you waste your youth 
with that poor sickly man, your hus- 
band?’ was his answer. 

“*Knowing me for what I was,’ I said, 
‘he took me and gave me a good home, 
and it will take more than your fine 
opinion of yourself to make me forget 
that.’ 

““No woman forgets the love of her 
youth—you will come to me yet,’ he said 
in leaving me that day. And after he 
left Gloucester, which he did the day 
after the trial, he took to writing me 
letters. Even within a few weeks I had 
a letter from him. Here is what he 
writes: 

‘IT am a man who can wait a life- 
time,’”’ she read. “ ‘It is only your pride 
which holds you from coming to me. 
And you will come to me yet.’” 

She stood up. “And I am going to 
him. He is a cunning man, and I only 
a dull woman in many ways. But some 
things I know as no man can know them. 
And I will go to him now.” 

“The world will talk of you!” said Mr. 
Duncan. 

“Let the world talk. I went one day 
to Boston and bared all the shame of 
my young woman’s life to the governor 
of the State; to get Danny Bergin out 
of prison I did that. The years and 
years I had been thinking of him! And 
what I told a strange man I will tell 
the talking world if need be—for the 
happiness of Danny Bergin. I will find 
Henry Carson and—but I am talking, 
not doing.” 

She went, and for a month, two months, 
three months, six months, a year, we 
waited. But no word came from her. 

“She went a lone woman into a big 
world,” said Mr. Duncan, “a woman still 
young and handsome enough to be tempt- 
ing to men, and more tempting to Henry 
Carson than to most, and he is a shrewd, 
hard man.” 

“But she is no longer a wanton girl; 
and a woman honest and loving a man 
like Danny— We'll give her yet more 
time,” said my uncle. 


T was two years since Mrs. Meers had 

gone from us. I was in from sea, in 
my own home. My wife was upstairs 
putting the baby to sleep. My uncle, 
who had given up the fishing, was play- 
ing with the older children when the bell 
rang. It was Mrs. Meers who walked in. 

I placed a chair for her, and my uncle 
said: “You have sailed a long course, 
Mrs. Meers, since we saw you.” 

“Yes, Captain John, a long course I 
have sailed, with more head winds than 
fair, more tacking and filling than run- 
ning free, since last I saw you. And 
many cities and more than one strange 
country did the wake of Henry Carson 
take me to. But at last we moored to- 
gether; and it was as if by chance we 
met. 

“And meeting you so, Bess, in this 
strange place, begets a new and power- 
ful intimacy.’ Such were his first words, 
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and he by this time a most important 
person. We talked for hours together. 
And we met again—and again. And 
there were times in those earlier meet- 
ings when I believe I could have had 
the truth out of him; but I had to take 
care always that he did not speak too 
soon. When he revealed his evil soul 
to me, I did not wish his words to be 
wasted. 

“However, last night we met in Bos- 
ton. ‘It is a long time, Bess, but you’ve 
come to me at last. Own up to it now, 
you came to me at last.’ Such was the 
turn his talk took last night. 

“*Ves,’ I said, ‘I have come to you at 
last.’ 

“We talked on, and again he wished 
me to go off with him. 

‘Have you no shame for me?’ I said. 
‘You are a well-known man. Even in 
this hotel may be people who might be 
curious to know who I am. And then 
out would come the old story, and away 
would go all good opinion of me.’ 


“T_TE pleaded and pleaded, and at last I 

said: ‘Come tomorrow and lunch 
with me where we can speak our fill 
of other days with no curious eyes or 
ears that I would fear to. hear and see. 
There wiil be something to eat and drink, 
and I will send the maid away.’ 

“And he came to my apartment; and 
there was plenty to eat and drink; and 
I sent the maid away. And he was for 
carrying me by storm; but matters had 
not been planned by me to go all his 
way; and by and by he said: ‘Bess, there 
is something solemn about you today.’ 

“*What woman would not be solemn 
as she crowds her pride under foot?’ I 
said by way of answer. But it was a 
warning to me; the man’s senses had not 
left him altogether, and from then on, 
there was no forgetting, by me, of the 
ways that it was once my pastime to 
practice with foolish men. And _ lying 
there—a poor, weak woman in the hol- 
low of his arm as doubtless he thought, 
—he said: ‘What is it brings a woman 
at last to the man she loves?’ 

“*What woman knows,’ I said, ‘and 
what woman cares, so that it is to the 
one of her liking she comes?’ 

“*VYou married Meers to spite me, 
didn’t you? Don’t deny it—didn’t you?’ 
he says again. And listening to him, 
to myself I said: ‘The foolish woman, 
including yourself, who thinks such a man 
could love you! For every ounce of pas- 
sion for you, there is a pound of van- 
ity of himself. Vanity, vanity—it is the 
core of his heart!’ 

“To myself that was. To him I said: 
‘How foolish to deny what you know so 
well. And how foolish, too, to deny to 
you who know it so well the wildness 
that runs sometimes in woman's blood 
for the love of some man. It would make 
her commit murder, almost.’ 

““And a man commit murder too,’ he 
said. 

“‘Only one man ever I knew would 
go that far for me,’ I said. 

“Dan Bergin?’ 

“ “Who else?’ 

“ ‘Bergin never had the spunk to kill 
a man!’ he shouted in a passion. 

“‘A great passion and a great loyalty 
were his,’ I said to that. ‘He spent four- 
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teen years in jail for the love of me.’ 

“You talk big, but how do you know 
he killed him?’ 

“*How do I know? How 
| police know? Didn’t they 
| standing over the dead body?’ 

“*T know where they found him. But 
how do you know he killed Meers?’ 

“*You will never let anyone else be 
right, will you? If he didn’t kill him, 
what brought him there?’ 

“*T brought him there!’ It was like 
| a blast of triumph, of pride, consuming 
vanity—the voice of Henry Carson when 
he said it. 

“*You brought him there! You!’ I 
laughed as loud as I knew how at him, 
} though to have the strength that one 
| time was Danny Bergin’s and take him 
| by the throat and choke the whole story 

in one breath would suit me _ better. 
| ‘You're boasting now, Henry,’ I said. 

‘What power had you over Danny Ber- 

gin that you could make him kill a 

man?’ 

“*He kill him? J killed him!’ 

““Tt was Henry Carson killed him, 
Henry Carson killed him!’ I could hear 

| the words singing in my head, and the 

voice of a strange woman laughing, and 
myself having to hold my fingers gripped- 
| like to my side, so they wouldn’t be 
| leaping to his throat. But it was Danny 
| Bergin I had brought him there to clear, 
| and coldly enough I said then: ‘I’ve 
| known men before you, Henry, to con- 
| fess to things they never did for no 
| greater reason than to have some girl 
think them more than ordinary.’ 

‘‘T tell you I killed Meers,’ he cried 

| cut. ‘I stole in that night hoping to 
find you alone, but instead of finding 

| you, I stumbled onto your husband. We 

| had words, and I choked him to death 

| before I was through. Now what do you 
say?’ 

| “*‘A fine story,’ I said. ‘But how was 
it Danny Bergin was there and not you 
when the police came?’ 

‘‘T will tell you how,’ he said. ‘Meers 
was dead. I had to throw suspicion from 
myself, and onto some one else. I knew 
the foolish side of Dan Bergin for you, 
and the sure way to close his foolish 
mouth.’ 

‘*But how, how, how?’ I said. 

| “‘How? I wrote a note to him, sign- 

ing your name, knowing he had never a 

line of writing from you—no more than 

I had then—in all his life; and I hove 
| it through his window; and when I saw 
| Bergin on his way, I telephoned the po- 
| lice. It was a great thought, Bess, to 
| drag Bergin into it, and so kill the two 

birds with one stone,’ he said proudly 

‘But one time I thought you did like 

him. But you never forgot me, did you, 
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Bess?’ 

“And I said: ‘No, I never forgot 
you; and it will be a long day before I 
will forget you. Only one thing will I 


“What is that?’ he said. 

“Danny Bergin,’ I said. ‘I may forget 
that you were all that was evil, but never 
Danny, who was all bravery and good- 
ness.’ 

“His 


fingers by then were at my 


| throat, but I was no weak, half-sickly 
| creature taken by surprise. 


I threw him 
from me, and the three men in hiding 
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“You're too hard on Freddy, Ted. The boy has more brains than you'd think.” 
“ How so, old lad?” 
“Why, haven't you noticed that he’s changed to Kelly-Springfields?” 
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came from out of the closet, and took 
him off to jail.” 

She stood up. “ "Twas but two hours 
ago I left him. The papers will be hav- 
ing the full story of it, and no doubt 
all who read it will have some free 
thoughts of me after it. But let people 

| say what they will—it is done. And now 
Captain John, where is Danny?” 
“Johnny,” said my uncle then, “it is 
| you who now must take up the quest.” 
To her he said: “I promise you, ma’am, 
| that: the word will be passed to Danny 
and no waste of time in passing it.” 

“Thank you, Captain John, and I will 
go now to my old home, for a weary 
woman this day’s work has left me.” 


HERE was a word between my uncle 

and Mr. Duncan, and the next day I 
sailed in the new vessel which lay to 
Duncan’s wharf, a vessel so sweet of line 
and powerfully sparred that crowds of 
fishermen had been coming down for days 
to see and talk about her. 

The Messenger was her name, and out 
past Eastern Point and all the way to 
a rough north coast, and across a big 
bay on that north coast, I drove her. 
And into the northerly arm of that bay 
for as far as the draft of the vessel 
would allow, I guided her. 

It was my uncle’s old friend Ben Mor- 
ton of the Bay who then took me up the 
North Arm in his little jack, the Sister 
Sue, to where strangers seldom found 
the way—to where was no post or tele- 
graph, to where children were born and 
reared and had children born to them 
again without ever knowing a doctor, to 
where men had to spend a full day to 
go to and from the little mission church 
when they went to worship God. 

“But a well man you will not find 
him,” said Ben. “For four days an’ four 
nights, with not sleep enough to take the 
| smallest measure of, he was haulin’ the 
herrin’ from the nets, an’ freezin’ them 
on the scaffolds, an’ loadin’ them into the 
Sister Sue to bring them into the big bay. 
An’ so it was always with him—a lovely, 
fine nature, but a man to take no care 0’ 
self. 

“He will be in there,” said Ben, point- 
ing by and by to a wind-blown little 
shack; and there he was, in a low-set 
bunk in the wind-blown shack. His hair 
was gray, his face graved deep, and the 
hand that lay on the coverlet was very 
thin. 

He looked up at me, as I bent over 
him. “Captain John—no, young John, it 
is! What brings you here, Johnny boy?” 

“Judgment has fallen on the wicked. 
The man who killed Meers awaits his 
punishment. And now you may come 
home, Danny, and stand with head no 
longer bowed before doubting man,” I 
said. 

“Tt is a great word you bring me, 
Johnny, a great word after all the hard 
| vears, and like the great heart that is 
in all your people to come all this rough 
way to bring it.” 


| ACK through the holes and shoals of 
the North Arm we went in Ben 
| Morton’s Sister Sue, and so aboard the 

Messenger. And at the mouth of the 
| North Arm I took fifteen hundred bar- 
| rels of frozen herring aboard; and as all 
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men know, frozen herring makes fine, 
lively ballast. 

Then I brought up the big cabin chair | 
and lashed it to the weather-bitt aft, and | 
lashed Danny into the chair; and Danny | 
studied her sweet lines and her power- | 
ful spars, and said: 

“A wonderful vessel to look at. Does 
she behave as well as she looks, Johnny?” | 
“Ask Ben Morton how she crossed 
the Bay this day, and as he tells you, 
so will I tell you she came all the long | 
course from Gloucester, making no more | 
of the drive of the winter’s gale than if 
it was a summer breeze sighing through 
some noble lady’s garden.” 
“Tt is almost like the voice of your 
uncle talking, Johnny. A_ wonderful 
feeling it must be, Johnny, to be master 

of the like of her!” 

“Master of her I am not, Danny. | 
Proud would I be to sail her—the finest | 
vessel that ever I or any other man stood | 
to the wheel of—back to Gloucester; but | 
master of her I am not.” 

“And who is, Johnny?” 

“Who but one that never went mas- 
ter of a vessel before? Who but your 
own self, Danny? And many a time 
when I have heard my uncle tell of 
you lashed to the wheel of the old Cru- 
sader, all loose water to her  wind- 
ward-rail amidship, and all solid water 
to above her wheel-box aft, and no more 
sign of fear in you than a pleased lit- 
tle smile or a little low song to the | 
roaring waters sliding past you! So many 
a time was it his dear wish to see you 
some day with a vessel of your own 
and see what you would make of her!” 

“Master of this great, able new one! 
It is wonderful beyond belief, Johnny. | 
But if master I am, then we will break 
cut her anchor and make sail, and put 
that whole great mainsail to her, and 
we will see what she will make of it | 
across the big Bay.” 





E broke out the anchor and the 
Messenger began to clear away. 

From the deck and sails of the mov- 
ing vessel Danny’s eyes moved to the 
waters and hills around them. “Cold 
and blowy, but clear enough it is, Johnny, 
and a man needing no long glass to see 
the hills lying blue as blue water be- 
yond the South Arm.” 

“But in the Bay itself is no blue wa- 
ter, Danny.” 

“No. All white water there, Johnny. 
But see her now, the loose water already 
to her wind’ard combings when deeper 
down into it she drives her buried rail. 
And red and bright she will be, show- 
ing her garboard planking to the watch- 
ers on the shore when about she comes, 
and down she rolls for the beat to Spit 
End—wont so it be, Johnny boy?” 

And almost to her keel the bright sun 
lit up her red painted planking; and it 
lit up her white, high-cut sails, and the 
water running off her long, flat, new-var- | 
nished rails when leaping up from the | 
white-crests they came, and the loose sea 


swashed up to Danny’s feet as he sat | 
and watched from his chair to the wind- | 


' 


ward-bitt, aft. 

“From Herring Cove to Spit End with- 
in the hour against this hard gale! All 
men of this Bay know well the mean- 
ing of that!” he cried out. “And now 
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The Car Complete : 


An Interpretation 


Complete in beauty; with the graces 
of artistry that please the eye; complete 
in line, finish, trim, grace and charm; 
a car of such superior qualities and re- 
finementasto pleasethe most fastidious. 

Complete in comfort; with highest 
grade upholstering materials, seat 
construct’on insuring both lounging 
comfort and durability, and the finest 
riding qualities, the result of scientific 
body and spring design. 

Complete in conveniences; with 
many distinctive features in electrical 
equipment, and numerous appoint- 
ments that will meet the ideals and 
expectations of the motorist when he 
visualizes the perfect car. 

Complete in mechanical excel- 
lence; a car of smooth, velvety power 
—of such abundant power, and so 
sound mechanically, that it will give 
the owner the constant, satisfying 
service to which his investment en- 


titles him. 


The proper application of every steel analysis 
required; latest developments in bearings and lubri- 
cation; mechanical perfections demanded in a car of 
unwavering reliability; a car of character—developed 
out of experience covering all the years of the 
motor car industry, without excessive cost. 

The line consists of four and eight 
cylinder types, each having its open, 
roadster, coupe and sedan models. 


ILLUSTRATED PORTFOLIO MAILED ON REQUEST 


The Sheridan Motor Car Company 


Muncie. Indiana 
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since she has taken it abeam, and she 


has taken it for’ard, let us see can she 
take it aft, Johnny boy. Quartering we 
will run her past where the wild squalls 
of Blow-me-Down, like great steel knives, 
are tearing the Bay wide open, and let 
us aboard her and let all the watches 
in the Bay see what she will make of 
that!” 


FT she took it, and quartering she 

ran past old Blow-me-Down; and 
her long boom went into the slings when 
down into it she drove, and her high 
peak skying to the clouds when up from 
the white smother she lifted; and he 
almost lifted from his chair to see her, 
and I had to give him the time by the 
cabin clock. 

“From Spit End to South Cape in 
fifty minutes! Oh, the wonderful, fine 
vessel! For many a long winter's night 
tc come, the men of this Bay will be 
talking of her.” 

And so she cleared the Bay, and with 
tightened sheets held the rough coast to 
the Straits; a reach then across the 
Straits, and a looser sheet to Cape Sable, 
and breasting the Cape a yet looser sheet 
for the last leg home. 

But by then he had to take to his 
bunk, and all that morning he lay with 
no word, and no move except for a lit- 
tle pressure of his right hand from time 
to time to his heart. 

“You have a pain there, Danny?” 

“No great pain, Johnny, but when I 
go. it will be by that way, I think— 
and whsst! like that—quick as ever we 
could tack this vessel in a fresh breeze. 
What is she making?” 

“Sixteen knots strong for the last ten 
hours.” 

“Oh, the noble vessel! and the high 
wind over her quarter—the way all great 
sailing vessels do like it when the road 
lies long before them. And I am master 
of her!” 

“You are master, Danny, and a great 
pity she did not come to you sooner!” 

“A pity—maybe so. And yet, Johnny, 
a lucky man I should be saying I am, 
tor not to every man does it come to 
be cleared of the charge of terrible evil 
and all men to know it this side of the 
grave.” 

“It is to no grave, Danny, but home- 
bound we are.” 

“Home, of course, Johnny. And it be- 
ing so, and more wind should come,— 
she being the vessel she is,—will you 
crive her to the last, Johnny, on her 
brave, swift way to Gloucester?’ 

“T will drive her, Danny, as your own 
self would drive her if on her quarter 
you were standing.” 

And I drove her as Danny or my 
uncle himself would have driven her. A 
solid, white lather for a deck’s width 
to leeward of her it was; and a white 
roaring torrent rushing over her house; 
and her lee shrouds were flying like loose 
tassels in the high wind, and her wind- 
ward stays were like iron bars against 
the strain of her tall spars. And the tall 
spars themselves! 

“Buckling like rolling hoops they are 
in the press of wind and canvas!” So 
did I bring the word to Danny in his 
bunk—this as the brown rocks of Cape 
Ann lifted out of the leaping surf ahead. 


“The noble vessel! A pity to make 
her suffer so, but it wont be long now, 
will it, Johnny? This day, as I lay here, 
I had a dream—or it maybe was no 
dream—of a fog lying heavy on the sea. 
But the fog lifted, and I was in a noble 
vessel, with strong tides and strong winds 
bearing her swiftly on to a bright hori- 
zon. And above that horizon was a tall 
peak, and above the peak a _ golden 
steeple, shining. And Johnny?” 

“Yes, Danny.” 

“Once I made three fair wishes, and 
two of them you know. The third one, 
Johnny, was that I be not lost at sea, 
but in safety to come home and to be 
buried at the last in the little grave- 
yard where such of my people as were 
not lost at sea do lie buried before me. 
You and Captain John and Mr. Duncan, 
maybe, will see to that, Johnny.” 

“We will see to it, Danny.” 

*°Tis like your good heart, and it wont 
be long now, Johnny.” 


. was not long. The flying Wessenger 
was barely to anchor in Gloucester 
harbor when my uncle was aboard; and 
he sent for Bess; and to her when she 
came, he said: 

“A great soul is about to leave the 
earthly body that men call Danny Bergin. 
Fear no more to show him the real heart 
of you for him.” 

She went below, and when he came to 
himself again she was leaning in from 
the locker beside his bunk, and both her 
hands were around one of his. 


“Bess! Oh, Bess! Not you, Bess?” 

“Yes, Danny.” 

“Oh, Bess! After all these years I 
have it to tell you. It was the sin of 
my life, Bess—my thought that you 


killed your husband. ‘No knowing what 
great cause she had,’ such was my weak 
excusing thought of you, when it should 
have been deep in my heart that you 
could do no such monstrous deed. And 
I suffered for it, as I should. It was my 
own mother who warned me long ago. 
‘To sin in thought is as much as sinning 
in deed, Danny. Take care however you 
doubt good men and women!’ And I 
doubted you, Bess.” 

“To doubt me for that—and the great- 
er thing you never doubted me for—it is 
a small matter, and it is long past, 
Danny.” 

“Is it so long, Bess? Why, it is like 
yesterday that I saw you standing tall 
and beautiful in the sun of that bright 
morning, Bess. And the rosy color 
flooded to your kindling eyes as I looked 
at you. And your hair! One day to sea 
I saw the moon lift up over the edge of 
the eastern sea even as in the western 
quarter a golden sun was setting—a won- 
derful golden moon and golden sun—all 
the crew of the vessel, even Captain John 
himself so said. But more wonderful to 
me was the golden glory of your shin- 
ing hair that first day I saw you. Tall 
and beautiful you were, but oh, above all 
your beauty was such a look from your 
eyes that to myself I said: ‘There is one 
who could love a man beyond the power 
to understand.’ But not a second look 
you gave me.” 

“Oh, Danny, Danny! A_ thousand 
looks did my heart have for you! For 
straight as the tall spar of a great vessel 
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you stood before me that morning. And 
all the strength of the heaving sea was 
in your noble body. And all the wonder 
that ever men had told me of the deep, 
dark sea was in your eyes. And more 
than all of these was the courage, and the 
gentleness which flowed out from you. 
The leap of my heart was like a blow 
inside my bosom when you looked fair 
at me! ‘There is a man who could die 
a thousand deaths to save one he loved 
from a moment’s pain!’ So I said to my- 
self that day.” 

“You thought that, and yet you turned 
away, Bess?” 

“The pure deep sea was in your eyes, 
not mine. I was not worthy, Danny.” 

“Not worthy? Hush, Bess! It is the 
glory of good women, as Captain John 
could tell you in grander words than ever 
I knew, that they can never measure the 
height of their own goodness, nor the 
sinfulness of the poor creatures of men 
they do sometimes love. My own mother 
would say: ‘God forgive me, sinner that 
I am!’ and she herself like one straight 
from God. And so you bore me in mind 
that day, Bess?” 

“I loved you that day, and will love 
you all the days till I die, Danny.” 

“Oh, Bess! And the weak creature I 
was, that was never so near the fulfill- 
ment of every wish as when I thought 
no wish was left! Bess?” 

“Yes, Danny.” 

“My watch is 
strength is going from me. 
Bess.” 

“TI will hold you, Danny, till God Him- 
self comes to take you from me.” 

And she held him, crooning as over a 
child, till God did come to take him. 


all but over, and my 
Hold me, 


v= prayers were said; the grave was 
sodded; the mourners were leaving. 
Said my uncle then: 

“I will not say that Danny’s soul is 
looking proudly down on us, for pride 
could never be part of Danny; but proud 
are we who knew him, that trom far and 
wide strange men should come this day 
to do him reverence. And it is that 
quality of reverence for true men which 
bids the meanest of us to hope that while 
there is need on earth for it, goodness 
and bravery shall ever spring from the 
hearts and souls of honest men.” 

He turned to Mr. Duncan: “I read 
somewhere once that a man doing a great 
deed, even if swollen with the pride of 
it, should have all the honor due that 
deed.” 

“And true enough, Captain John,” said 
Mr. Duncan. 

“True enough, yes; but should we not 
honor, even more highly, that man who 
does a great deed, but who from the hu- 
mility of his soul knows not that it is a 
great deed? Such men by making little 
or nothing of their great deed, do im- 
press on all men’s minds that here is 
something for all men to attempt on all 
days, thereby advancing not the mere 
glory of a single man, but raising the 
standard of an entire community, or even 
of a whole race; and yes, of all men for 
all time, it may be. Such a one is gone 
from us. God keep his soul.” 

“his soul, amen,” said Mr. Duncan. 

“his dear soul forever, amen,” said 
Bes 
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THE PARTY 


(Continued from 
page 49) 








actively occupied in that capacity to be 
even aware of her. She and Aunt Ella 
could only murmur laments and begin to 
teach the little girls and two or three of 
the older and nobler boys to play the 
purchased games, while troups of gang- 
sters in aristocratic attire swept out of 
the room, then through it and out again, 
through other rooms, through halls, and 
then were heard whooping and thumping 
on the front stairway. 


NE little girl was not with the rather 

insulted players of the cardboard 
games in the living-room. She accompa- 
nied the gangsters, rioting with the best, 
her little muslin skirt fluttering with the 
speed of her going as she ran; while ever 
was heard, with but slight intermission, 
her piercing battle-cry: “Hay, there, 
Mister! J/’/l show you!” But the male 
chorus had a new libretto to work from, 
evidently: all through the house, upstairs, 
downstairs and in my lady’s chamber, 
their merciless gayeties resounded: 

“Ya-a-ay, Laur-runce! Wait for your 
girl! Your girl wants you, Laurunce!” 

“What a curious child that Daisy 
Mears is!” Aunt Ella said to Laurence’s 
mother. “I’d always thought she was 
such a quiet little girl.” 

“ “Quiet!’” Mrs. Coy exclaimed. And 
then as a series of shocks overhead notice- 
ably jarred the ceiling, she started. 
“Good heavens! They’re upstairs—they'll 
have the roof on us!” 

She hurried into the hall, but the out- 
laws were already descending. They 
came down the stairs with unbearable 
clatter; and just ahead of them plunged 
Laurence with a frenzied face, fleeing 
like some rabid driven thing. Behind 
him, in a ruck of boys, Daisy Mears 
seemed to reach for him at the full 
length of her extended arms; and so the 
rout went on and out through the open 
front doors to the yard, where still was 
heard above all other cries, “Hay, there, 
Mister! J/’l] show you!” 

Mrs. Coy returned helplessly to the 
guests of sweeter behavior, and did what 
she could to amuse them, but presently 
she was drawn to a window by language 
without. 

It was the voice of her son in wrath. 
He stood on the lawn, swinging a rake 
about him circularly. “Let her try it!” 
he said dangerously. “Let her try it just 
once more, an’ /’/] show her!” 

For audience, out of reach of the rake, 
he had Daisy Mears and all his male 
guests save the two or three spiritless 
well-mannered at feeble play in the liv- 
ing-room; and this entire audience, in- 
cluding Miss Mears, replied in chanting 
chorus: “Daisy Mears an’ Laurunce Coy! 
She’s your girl!” Such people are hard 
to convince. 

Laurence swung the rake, repeating: 

“Just let her try it; that’s all I ast! 
Just let her try to come near me again!” 

He referred to the only lady present. 

“Laurence!” said his mother from the 
window. 

He looked up, and there was the sin- 


cerest bitterness in his tone as he said: 
“Well, I stood enough around here this 
afternoon!” 

“Put down the rake,” she said. “The 
idea of shaking a rake at a little girl!” 

The idea she mentioned seemed reason- 
able to Laurence, in his present state of 
mind, and in view of what he had en- 
dured. “I bet you’d shake it at her,” he 
said, “if she’d been doin’ to you what 
she’s been ‘doin’ to me!” 

Now, from Mrs. Coy’s standpoint, that 
was nothing short of grotesque; yet actu- 
ally there was something in what he said. 
Mrs. Coy was in love with Mr. Coy; and 
if another man—one whom she disliked 
and thought homely and unattractive 
had bumped into her at a party, upset- 
ting her frequently, sitting on her, push- 
ing her over repeatedly as she attempted 
to rise, then embracing her and claiming 
her as his own, and then following her 
about, and pursuing her even when she 
fled, insisting upon his claim to her and 
upon embracing her again and again, 
causing Mr. Coy to criticise her with 
outspoken superiority—and if all this 
had taken place with the taunting conni- 
vance of absolutely every one of the best 
people she knew—why, under such par- 
allel circumstances, Mrs. Coy might or 
might not have armed herself with a 
rake, but this would have depended, prob- 
ably, on whether or not there was a rake 
handy, and supposing there was, upon 
whether or not she was too hysterical to 
use it. 

Mrs. Coy had no realization whatever 
that any such parallel might be drawn; 
she coldly suggested that the party was 
being spoiled and that Laurence might 
well be ashamed of himself. “It’s really 
very naughty of you,” she said; and at a 
word from Aunt Ella, she added: “Now 
you’ve all had enough of this rough 
romping and you must come in quietly 
and behave yourselves like little gentle- 
men—and like a little lady! The pianist 
from the dancing-school has arrived, and 
dear little Elsie Threamer is going to do 
her fancy dance for us.” 

With that, under her eye, the proces- 
sion filed into the house and took seats 
in the living-room without any renewal 
of undesirable demonstrations. Laurence 
had the brooding air of a person who has 
been dangerously trifled with; but he 
took his seat in an orderly manner, and 
unfortunately did not observe which of 
his guests just afterward came to occupy 
the next chair. Elsie, exquisitely dainty, 
a lovely sight, was standing alone in the 
epen space in the center of the room. 

The piano rippled out a tinkling run of 
little singing bells, and the graceful child 
began to undulate and pirouette. Her 
conscientious eyes she kept all the while 
downcast, with never a glance to any 
spectator, least of all to the lorn Lau- 
rence; but he had a miserable sense of 
what those veiled eyes thought about 
him, and he felt low and contaminated by 
the repulsive events connected with an- 
other of his guests. As he dumbly looked 
at Elsie, while she danced so prettily, 


beautiful things seemed to be floating 
about him in a blue summer sky: angels 
like pigeons with lovely faces, large glass 
globes in rainbow colors, and round pure 
white icing cakes. His spiritual nature 
was uplifted; and almost his sufferings 
had left him, when his spine chilled at a 
sound behind him—a choked giggle and 
a hoarse but piercing whisper. 

“Look at who Laurence is settin’ by! 
Oh, oh!” 

He turned and found Daisy in the 
chair next to his. Her small bright eyes 
were fixed upon him in an intolerable 
mirth; her shoulders were humped with 
the effect to control that same, and her 
right hand tensely covered her mouth. 
From behind him came further gurgles 
and the words: 

“Settin’ by his girl!” 

At this moment Elsie was just con- 
cluding her dance with a series of charm- 
ing curtseys. Laurence could not wait 
for them to be finished; he jumped from 
his chair as if it had’a wasp upon it, and 
crossed before the lovely dancer to a 
seat on the other side of the room, a 
titter following him. More than the tit- 
ter followed him, in fact. Daisy walked 
on tiptoe just behind him. 

But when she reached the center of 
the room, she was suddenly inspired by 
the perception of a new way to increase 
her noticeableness. She paused before the 
curtseying damnseuse and also sank in 
curtseys as deep, though not so adept. 
Then she too began to dance, and the 
piano having stopped, accompanied her- 
self by singing loudly, “Ti-didy-um-tum, 
dee-dee-dee!” She pirouetted, undulated, 
hopped on one leg with the other stiff 
and rather high before her; she pranced 
in a posture of outrageous convexity 
from one point of view, of incredible 
concavity from the other. Then she curt- 
seyed again, in recognizable burlesque of 
the original, and flopped into the chair 
next to that which Laurence had taken, 
for he had been so shortsighted as to 
leave a vacancy beside him. 

Elsie took the exhibition as personal 
to herself and burst into tears. Miss 
Mears was not one whit abashed, and a 
few moments later, when servants ap- 
peared with trays of ice-cream, went to 
sit by Laurence again. But this time his 
Aunt Ella had to take him out into the 
hall by force and talk to him. 


HE children went home soon after 

that, and one of them departed with 
not only a new reputation, but with a 
character that had actually altered per- 
manently during the brief space of a 
children’s party. Daisy Mears skipped 
and hopped at intervals; she hummed 
happily to herself as she went along, her 
favors under her arm and something new 
in her soul. Never again was she the 
same commonplace child who had ar- 
rived so unobtrusively at Laurence’s 
party that afternoon: the whole course 
of her life changed with her discovery 
that even she could be prominent if she 
chose. 
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‘s ‘Select the | 
Right 
| School | 


Upon the wisdom of your decision 

may rest your future success. 
If you are having difficulty in making 
a decision, the intimate and compre- 
hensive information supplied by our 
Educational Bureau is at your service. 
In order that we may most satisfac- 
torily assist you in making an intelli- 
gent and happy selection, it will be 
necessary for you when writing to 
give complete data upon the follow- 
ings points :— 


1. Type of school you wish — prepara- 
tory, college, f 
technical, art, music, dramatic, 
summer camp. 

2. Location (City or State). 

3. Approximate amount you wish to 

pay per year. 

4. Exact age, and year will you enter 

| school. | 

5. Religion and previous education. 





or 


In order that information sent you may be 
reliable, all data supplied by this Bureau is 
gathered through a personal visit to the 
school. 


Educational Bureau 


The Red Book Magazine 


33 West 42nd St. New York City 











—— 


Standard Underwoods 


§-Year Guarantee 


















EMPORIUM 8-220 Shipman Bu 


A RAILWAY 





Berar FIC INSPECTOR 


Good Money and Splendid Future 





You can easily qualify for this fascinating 
: new profession. Travel, expenses 
paid. Easy, pleasant work. Something new 
every day. Meet big railway officials. 
POSITION GUARANTEED 2 $110 per month 
and expenses paid, 
after 3 months’ spare-time study at home. - 
Earn up to $250 and $300 per month. Tuition 
refunded if position not secured. Decide 
today to investigate. Send for 
free booklet No. D-269. 
Standard Business 
Training Institute 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Yes, ae Visible Writ. 


| how, 


As for Laurence, he had been through 
a dog’s time; and he showed it. Every 
night, after he said his bedside prayers, 
there was an additional rite his mother 
had arranged for him; he was to say: 


| “I know that I have a character, and I 
know that I am a soul.” But tonight he 
balked. 

“Go on,” his mother bade him. “Say 
it, Laurence.” 

“T doe’ want to,” he said dully. 

Mrs. Coy sighed. “I don’t know 





| to come 


| for 


| don’t know. 


what’s the matter with you: you behave 
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so queerly sometimes! Don’t you know 
you ought to appreciate what your 
mamma does for you—when she went to 
all the trouble to give you a nice party 
just to make you happy? Oughtn’t you 
to do what she wants you to, to pay her 
for all that happiness?” 

“T guess so.” The poor child some- 
how believed it—but as he went through 
his formula and muttered that he knew 
he had a character, it is probable that he 
felt a strong doubt in the matter. This 
may have caused his aversion to saying it. 





THE HUSBAND OF MRS. WALTON 


| (Continued from page 83) 


your husband came back, you were lying 
asleep, one pale hand hanging beyond the 
counterpane, and the other across your 
pain-racked forehead. No doubt he 
looked down for a moment upon his sick 
wife with a little feeling of remorse.” 

I don’t think so. I heard him say: 
‘Damn! Where are the matches?’ ” 

“He was concealing his emotion. Any- 
three days later, after dinner, when 
Mr. Walton had settled down to his cigar, 
you said to him: ‘Jim, I met Mr. Garra- 
bost this afternoon—at the corner of St. 
James Street.’ Mr. Walton said ‘Oh!’ 
thinking of something else. Then you 
heaved a sigh and said: ‘Poor Mr. Garra- 
bost! It does seem hard. And yet I can 
hardly believe it. Paula’s such a nice 
woman, really.’ At the word ‘Paula,’ 
your husband woke up and said: ‘What 
are you saying about the Garrabosts?’ To 
which you replied: ‘Oh, of course, you 
A man wouldn’t tell another 
man things like that.’ 

“Then your husband sat up, a bit 
frightened. It passed through his head 
that Mr. Garrabost knew something about 
him and Paula. So he said hurriedly: 
‘What did Garrabost say to you?’ Of 
course you drew back and replied: ‘Oh, 
it’s not worth mentioning—only gossip. 
I oughtn’t to have said anything at all.’ 
Then your husband jumped up and strode 


| shew the room, swearing. 
RS. WALTON _ laughed: “Yes, 
that’s it, more or less. So, by de- 
grees, I told him.” 


“You told him that Mr. Garrabost was 
in an awful state, and had begged you 
into Prince’s with him because 
he needed your advice, that he apologized 
inflicting this upon you on such 
slight acquaintance, but that he must tell 
somebody. Then you said that Mr. 
Garrabost poured out a dreadful tale of 
conjugal infelicity, told you that Paula 
had a savage temper, that she’d broken 
the Lowestoft bowl by throwing it at the 
dog, that her extravagance was ruining 
him, and that he was thinking of putting 
notices in the papers to prevent her from 
pledging his credit—that they hadn't got 
on for years, that life was impossible 
with her. ‘What did you say?’ asked Mr. 
Walton. You replied: ‘Of course, I 
tried to cheer him up, but there’s worse. 
He wants to get rid of her. You see, he 
wants to marry somebody else.” 

“Yes, I used almost those words,” said 
Mrs. Walton, “and I wish you could have 








seen Jim’s face. He looked like a fright- 
ened rabbit.” 

“T’m sure he did,” said Mr. Smith, “and 
yet you went on mercilessly. You told 
your husband that Mr. Garrabost was 
going to take the first opportunity he 
could of divorcing his wife, that they’d 
just had a frightful row, and this was the 
end of it. He was going to have her 
watched, and she’d be sure to commit 
some indiscretion. If she did—oh, if 
she did! Only give him a chance, the 
slightest chance of securing a corespond- 


ent, and Mrs. Garrabost would be in the 
courts by the next session. Your hus- 
band, I think, was silent.” 


“Yes, he didn’t say much except that 
it was rot, and surely Garrabost was 
very unreasonable. He added that he 
didn’t think much of Paula himself, but 
still! Then he shut himself up in his 
study for the evening. I was rather nerv- 
ous. I thought it was all very well, doing 
what you said, but he might talk it over 
with Paula, and Paula would tell her hus- 
band, and then where should I have 
been?” 


“Vou Mrs. 


need not have feared, 
Walton. Don’t you realize that your 
husband had a guilty conscience that 
would prevent him from discussing any- 
thing of this sort, particularly with the 
partner in his guilt? Also he would have 
been afraid of putting the idea into her 
head, he being much younger than Mr. 
Garrabost, and quite as rich. No, he 
didn’t discuss the matter with Mrs. 
Garrabost.” 

“T don’t suppose he did. He began to 
come home earlier. Then he took me to 
a picture-show. Then he said that he 
was sick of being cooped up in England, 
that he wanted a little trip abroad, and 
what did I think of it? I said I’d be 
very pleased, but I couldn’t help con- 
necting this idea of going abroad with the 
fact that, while he and I were walking 
across the Park, we met Mrs. Garrabost; 
and I think—of course, I can’t be sure— 
that she looked him straight in the eye 
and then turned away. In other words, 
she cut him dead.” 

“So you're going abroad? And all is 
well. Enjoy yourself, Mrs. Walton, and 
keep your husband amused. You must 
try to restore one of his hobbies.” 

“Picture galleries?” asked Mrs. Walton 
wickedly. “But it’s hardly necessary. I 
somehow think he’s given up picture- 
galleries. The vicar is coming in tonight 
to give him a game of chess.” 
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Yes Sisson 
: MOF Goodrich 


Tire Price Reduction 


Among tires SILVERTOWN is 
the name that instantly conveys 
the thought of the highest 


known quality. 





Motor car manufacturers and 
dealers are quick to emphasize 
to their prospects that their cars 
are equipped with Silvertowns— 
knowing that neither explana- 
tion nor argument is necessary. 


The genuine value of Silver- 
towns has given them first place 
in the esteem of motorists. Their 
jet black anti-skid safety treads 
and creamy white sides give them 
the air of distinction that is ex- 
pected in a product which is the 
highest art of tire craftsmanship. 


The full name —“Goodrich 
Silvertown Cord”— appears on 
each tire. Look for it, and get 
the genuine. 

















THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Your dealer will supply you with Goodrich Silvertown 


The anti-skid safety tread 


Silvertown Cord Cords, Goodrich Fabrics and Goodrich Red and Gray 
Tubes at the 20% price reduction. 
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LUXURIOUS DAY LINE STEAMERS 
“Washington Irving” “Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton” “Albany” 
and “DeWitt Clinton” (Newest Flyer) 


Daily Service between New York and AIl- 

bany. Also ideal One-Day Outings. Season 

to October 23. All through rail tickets be- 

tween New York and Albany accepted. 
Send 4 cents for literature 


Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses Street Pier 
New York 





















AS become so vital a matter that 

the United States Government is 
conducting a nation-wide movement 
to keep its youth in school. Not all 
youth, however, can enjoy the ad- 
vantage of a private school where 
greater opportunity is allowed for 
studying the individual needs of each 
pupil than can be had in schools 
where classes are large and crowded 
and a child is under the supervision of 
a teacher only a few hours each day. 
















But not every private school is suitable 
for your boy or girl. The Educational Man- 
ager of THE RED BoOK MAGAZINE knows the 
particular advantages offered by each of the 
better private schools. Perhaps she can help 
you to find just the right school for your son 
or daughter. Let hertry. Address 
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self, gave him the cue to what angle 
was best in approaching prospective buy- 
ers. He apparently threw off all the past 
—with its condemning evidence. So did 
Dare, to all appearances; but there would 
come flash memories, unwelcome moments 
of the old, bewildered feeling to shadow 
her most successful days as saleswoman. 
“You have done wonderfully well,” 


they had gone into the apartment. “It 
shows the stuff you’re made of, and I 
call it pretty fine.” His congratulations 
were sincere—quite as one man congrat- 
ulates another during the rush of a noon- 
hour meeting, and promptly forgets all 
about it. 

“You are doing quite as well,” was 
Dare’s generous answer. “Are we eating 
out tonight? For if you want to stay 
here, you'll have to go out and buy some 
things—cook them too. I’m dead tired. 
We had a bargain sale of imperfect party- 
frocks, and every mammoth-sized infant 
in town appeared to crowd into an eight- 
year-old size and expect it to be a perfect 
fit! I’d never buy such frocks, never!” 
—this more to herself. “I'd always 
follow the tendency of the day—” 

“Sorry I can’t exchange opinions with 
you,” Amos regretted “but machinery has 
no such interesting angle. Our problem 
is production—not sales. It takes as 
much time to keep our customers good- 
natured over delays in delivery as it does 
to get orders. We can’t produce up to 
the demand, with conditions as they are. 
If we could, I’d have a bonus big enough 
to buy a steam yacht.” 

This was his first mention of a bonus. 

“Are you going to have one?” Dare 
asked. 

“Of course, but nothing near the size 
I might have. I’m going to use it for 
some books—” He hesitated as if un- 
certain whether to admit future plans 


|} Or not. 





Dare expected him to say, “and to 
buy you something nice!”—remnant of 
the old régime. 

“T must tell you I’m a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce,” she flung back. 

“My application is in, too. As for 
eating tonight, shall we go out? I've 
no leaning toward stale baked beans and 
cream cakes.” 


S° Dare in rosy lavender, her hat in- 
spired by a Copley print, and all of it 
paid for with her own money, and Amos 
in the best suit of clothes he had ever 
worn, also paid for with his money, went 
to a new hotel for their dinner. 

As they sat waiting for their order they 
compared trade notes, offered opinions 
on the day’s events and had a lively 
political argumcnt, invariably returning to 
the fascinating suvbject of buying and 
selling. 

“What sort of books will you buy?” 
Dare finally surrendered te her curiosity 

Amos leaned his elbows on the table 
as his head inclined toward her. “I’m 
going to night school,” he declared, 
“until I see my way to something else 
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And I want to study in earnest—in ‘dead 
earnest’ as you used to say. It is high 
time, if I’m to go beyond a certain point. 
This selling is all very well—the time 
happens to be favorable for it. But I'll 


soon reach my end—and now that I've | 


the spirit of success in my blood, I’ve 
determined to extend my limitations to 
the sky, commercially speaking. I’m 
going in for all the mail-order courses. 
They do turn out some worthwhile men, 
and I’m going to be one of them. I’m 
going to specialize in advertising, and I 
think I can win out.” 

“An excellent idea.” Dare pretended 
to be absorbed in buttering a roll. 

“You really think so?” 

“Would it make any difference—and 
more than it used to make?” she could 
not help adding. 

“No, I don’t believe it would; I made 
up my mind rather thoroughly before 
telling anyone.” 


“Why bother with telling your wife— | 


or asking her opinions?” 


“You are only halfway grown up, aren’t | 


you?” he laughed. “I declare I thought 
this successful saleswoman and almost- 
buyer would deliver a sound commercial 
judgment fairly ablaze with common 
sense.” 

“T can do that, too,” Dare declared, 


on her mettle. She gave him then her | 


ideas on the subject, some of which he 
accepted. After dinner and a movie, they 


walked home to the apartment, the old | 


angle of personal approval again in evi- 
dence. 

“This is a great institution of ours, 
isn’t it?” Amos said as he took off his 
coat. “I have come to like it.” He 
stepped into the living-room, which 
bristled with divided individuality. Two 
distinct personalities were represented. 
Just as Dare had said, “This is your 
bookshelf and chair, Amos, and that is 
mine,” so the room had become a divided 
yet harmonious affair. 

“I like it too, only I don’t see the 
end,” she said. 

“What end?” He was not much con- 
cerned. 

“T mean in business and equal money 
and rights and so on. We are nothing 
more or less than parallel lines.” Dare 
took refuge in her easy chair. 

“Parallel lines—well, is that anything 
to protest about?” 

“Parallel lines never meet,” she mur- 
mured; he had to stoop to catch the 
whisper. 

“Yet they seem to, if you look far 
enough ahead—a favorite optical illusion.” 
Still he was not serious. 

“That satisfies you, doesn’t it? To 


seem to meet.” Dare curled herself up | 


in the chair. 


“We all are forced to be satisfied with | 


illusions, don’t you think?” Amos lit a 
cigarette. 

Dare picked up a magazine and pre- 
tended to read. It was a tangle even if 
parallel lines did seem to express the 
situation best. Amos came over and 
kissed her, a thing he seldom did. 
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—as welcome 


as good roads— 
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—your countersignature in 
presence of acceptor iden- 


tifies you 


—safe to have on the person 
because they cannot be 
used until they have been 
countersigned by the origi- 


nal holder 


—safer than money, and fre- 
uently more convenient 

an Letters of Credit be- 
cause the bearer is less de- 


pendent on banking hours 


—issued by banks every- 
where in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50, and $100 


—compact, easy to carry, 


handy to use 
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“At any rate we are good pals, aren’t 
we?” 

“Do you forget all the rest?” she 
asked impulsively. “Little Ladyfingers— 
Hangtown—McNab—all of it?” She 
hated herself even as she spoke. 

“No,” he answered easily, from the 
armchair. “But were I to encourage 
memories, I would be as useless as I was 
up until a few months ago. That was 
one reason you broke away from me, 


| Dare, because I would not shut the door 


on the past. Still, I’ve not forgotten.” 
“I don’t believe I know what I do 
mean,” she answered. 
“Did you mean our dead old romance?” 
“Perhaps.” She thumbed the magazine 
pages. 
“You infer that after your splendid 
example of forging ahead and forcing me 


| to accept your standards, that you ac- 


| tine part of our partnership?” 


tually care about the pinky-winky valen- 
It was 
plain he was ridiculing her. 

“Everyone has to experience an occa- 
sional touch of softening of the brain,” 
she retorted. 

“Would you want to change back to 
the old days?” 

“Rather not!” She went to her desk 
then, and began figuring the stubs of her 
check-book. ; 

Amos continued the argument. “Were 
anyone to ask what the greatest change 
in you and me has been, I would say it 
is the transformation of the narrow per- 
sonal into the wider impersonal. I really 


| think of you impersonally—as an individ- 


| him, laying aside the check-book. 


ual named Dare and not first of all, my 
wife. You have taught me—and it is a 
wise change.” 

“There will be another,’ she warned 
“After 


| your years of slumping and struggling, 


| parallel-line arrangement! 





you will emerge at last a successful man, 
apparently unharmed by the past and 
without limitations—while I, successful 
and impersonal, it is true, will show the 
battle-scars and be forced to admit my 
limitations! ‘Is it not so, impersonal one? 
You cannot fib, remember, under this 
Men have said 
women are inferior; women have said 
they are superior—but that is not it at 
all. Men and women are just different.” 

“T don’t believe I understand,” Amos 
said. 

“Of course not—I didn’t expect you 
to. It would take a woman to under- 
stand the hurt of having to admit scars 
and limitations. Do you know what the 
store girls said of me? ‘We like Mrs. 
Larkin—she’s so common.’ They mean 
they cannot shock or anger me—although 
I am not their intimate friend.” 

“You want me to be badgered a little 
now and then, don’t you?” Amos teased, 
refusing to discuss the thing from a seri- 
ous angle. 

Alone, Dare pondered over her apparent 
inconsistency. It seemed as if men called 
bygones bygones and meant it—whereas 
women did so but were forever haunted 
by confusing echoes. 


tN pave became absorbed in his night- 
school and correspondence work, 
leaving Dare even more time for her 
own occupations. And she enjoyed her- 
self rather thoroughly—her friends, her 
business progress and the apartment. 
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In January, 1916, Dare was at last 
given an opportunity to buy for the firm. 
Amos gallantly escorted her to the train, 
and wrote her devotedly during her ab- 
sence. She returned well content with 
her initial trip. She had bought to her 
own satisfaction, she told Amos, and was 
not afraid to have the firm inspect her 
stock. 

While Dare was away, Amos had run 
across a second cousin, he told her, one 
of his long-forgotten and heretofore de- 
spised relatives. This second cousin, Ned 
Dwyer, was in town with his wife, and 
they were anxious to meet Dare. 

“T thought you wanted nothing to do 
with them,” Dare commented. ‘For 
years I tried to have you write them, 
but you were angry every time I men- 
tioned it.” 

“Perhaps I was wrong,” Amos said 
with irritating frankness. “At any rate, 
I like the Dwyers, and I want you to 
know them. I have told them so much 
about you.” 


S° Dare wore her prettiest dress and 
went to dinner for the first time with 
her husband’s people. The Dwyers were 
what Amos once termed “small-town 
stuff,’ the type of man who permitted 
his wife to engage his stenographer, and 
the type of orthodox woman whose good 
looks were taken off with her hat. They 
were interested in Amos and Dare. In 
Amos they saw only the successful, self- 
made business man, and in Dare a 
“modern women, I’m afraid, but really 
charming.” And they summarized them 
by murmuring: “Perfectly devoted to 


each other after all these years—refresh- | 
| offer—have made this ten-day test. 


ing, isn’t it?” 

Amos and Dare were a trifle upstage in 
the presence of the Dwyers, as many im- 
personal, parallel-line people are in similar 
circumstances. Dare had _ interesting 
things to relate, and Amos absorbing ideas 
to expound. They gave the Dwyers a 
stimulating evening and went home to 
smile at their naiveté. 

A little later Martin Reid came to town. 
Martin was achieving aldermanic dimen- 
sions, and his eyes were unsteady. Be- 
fore his marriage he had, upon being 


introduced, looked squarely into a wom- | 


an’s eyes, while now, under similar circum- 
stances, his first glance was at a woman’s 
ankle! He was under a physician’s care 
for dyspepsia, and his greatest joy in life 
was to break the bonds of diet and boast 
that nothing happened as a result. 

He was proud of his girls and brought 
their pictures as well as Fanny’s to show 
Dare; he was still proud of Fanny, but 
rather uncertain of her. The rift had 
become apparent. Martin told Dare that 
Fanny was “gone” on socialism; hadn't 
Amos been at one time—if so for heaven’s 
sake, wouldn’t he write and advise her 
or give him the antidote. He could not 
abide such stuff. He would give Fanny 
a diamond tiara for her auburn head if 


she promised not to use the brains it con- | 


tained. Fanny and this vagabond of a 
McNab corresponded! Oh, he was going 
to stop it fast enough, -but it showed 
how Fanny was straying. The war and 
all this revolutionary talk accounted for 


her partiality to McNab, he thought. Be- | 


sides, the Government was coming down 
hard on millionaires. 





| viscous film you feel. 





Altogether a terri- | 
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tcoth troubles. 

Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

It forms a breeding place for germs. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Very few people who brush 
teeth daily escape these film-caused 


troubles. , 
How to fight it 


Dental science, after long research, has 
found ways to fight that film. Authorities 
have amply proved those methods. Lead- 
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ing dentists everywhere now advise their 
daily use. 

They are embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And other most important 
factors are included with them. 


New protections 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It also aids Nature in 
ways considered essential. 

It stimulates the salivary flow—Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits that cling. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize 
the acids which cause tooth decay. 

Twice a day, Pepsodent is bringing 
millions these much-desired effects. 
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Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel after 
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means a new era in teeth cleaning. And 
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MELVILLE DaAvisson Post 


master of detective and mystery stories 


has just completed his greatest series 


Literary critics of America 
and Europe are unanimous in 
their opinion that Melville 
Davisson Post is the greatest 
living master of the mystery 
story — the story of crime and 
its detection. When his first 
book —“The Strange Schemes 
of Randolph Mason’’— was 
published, years ago, a new 
star in the literary heaveis 
was revealed. In the years 
that have followed, the author 
of that remarkable book, with 
all the patient, painstaking 
care of the great artist, has 
gone on achieving higher and 
higher things. A year ago he 
made up his mind that it was 
time for a new method in the 
writing of detective stories to 
be discovered. Moreover, he 
decided to be the discoverer 
of that method. His trained 
legal-literary mind was 
applied to the problem. Of 
course he succeeded. Just how 
well, readers of THE RED 
Book MacGazine will them- 
selves learn when the first 
story in his great new series 
appears in an early issue. 


Booth Tarkington 


‘“**Penrod’ has passed,” said 
Booth Tarkington in the study 
of his beautiful home in In- 
dianapolis one afternoon last 
winter. “I shall not revive 
him. What engages my 
thought now is the childhood 
of this moment—quite a dif- 
ferent childhood from yours 
and mine.”’ And when Booth 
Tarkington thinks, he thinks 
true. The new series of child- 
hood stories that sprang from 
that conversation, began in 
the last issue of this magazine, 
proceeds in the issue you have 
in your hand and will notcome 
to an end for many months. 


No other author in America 
occupies a more distinguished 
place than Mr. Tarkington, 
and his newest work in the 
field he has made so singularly 
hisown will continue toappear 
in THE Rep Book MaGazine 
even after the conclusion of 
the present series 


Gerald ae 


One day about a year ago 
a manuscript came to the 
editor’s desk from a man 
with an unfamiliar name. It 
was a baseball story. Fans in 
the office called it great— 
great for two counts—its 
baseball and its human sym- 
pathy. It was bought and 
published and an arrange- 
ment immediately entered 
into with its author involving 
first submittals of all his fu- 
ture work to THE Rep Book 
Macazine. Since the appear- 
ance of that story Beaumont 
has published baseball and 
fight stories, and now is writ- 
ing thegreatest group of horse- 
racing stories that anyone has 
ever written. They will begin 
in an early issue. 


George Kibbe Turner 


Probably everyone who fol- 
lows the best that modern 
American fiction has to offer 
is familiar with the name of 
George Kibbe Turner. A few 
months ago, over a luncheon 
table, he outlined a situation 
between a man and a woman 
that was so unique, so fraught 
with possibilities for drama, 
that before the coffee was 
reached he was persuaded to 
agree to write it for THE Rep 
Book Macazine. The story, 
“Moonlight,” will appear in 
the next—the August—issue. 
You must read it. 


All of these features are to appear in the next and in subsequent 
issues of that publication devoted to the best in modern fiction— 


THE 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


Be sure to get the August, 1921, issue 


As the demand for this magazine is so great, it is suggested 
that you ask your newsdealer to save your copy monthly 
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to every last one of them. 








| time out of it all! 





| a blue funk. 
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ble muddle! His liver, Fanny’s socialism, 
and taxes were driving him to Siam in 
He looked upon Siam as 
an Arabian Nights’ spot for retirement. 

He was amazed at Amos. That this 
straggler should have finally settled down 
to earn a wage—and a good wage at that, 
and that instead of drinking it up before 
the fool country went dry or getting some 
sort of kick out of life, he had sat 
himself down to study, while Dare bought 
for her firm and enjoyed life as she saw 
fit—all this was beyond his comprehen- 
sion. 

When Dare said, “Things are changing, 
whether you or I wish them to; they 
may not be for the better, but changing 
they are, and we must readjust ourselves 
and make the best out of the result,” 
it occurred to Martin that this cousin of 


| his was no counselor for his changing 


wife. And he was a trifle ill at ease with 
her during the remainder of his visit. 

The Larkins were amused with him. 
Dare told her husband: 

“His mother was so—true-blue is the 
best way I can express it! Not that I 
approved of her ideas, but she did live up 
She was such 
a genuine, icy-hearted old dear, who 
could have danced the minuet on her 
way to the guillotine, whereas Martin is a 
mere fat smudge. True, Fanny has done 
it all, but he permitted her to do so 
and is equally guilty.” 


“You think so?” Amos questioned. 
“They loved each other.” 
“Now you have said it—love is no 


longer the all-sufficient element for suc- 
cessful marriage. Mutual respect is as 
vital.” 

“What will happen to Fanny?” 
was eager to change the subject. 

“She is out to prove that one person in 
action comprises drama, regardless of fat 
smudges of husbands.” 

“Thank you, Madam Parallel,” 
replied with mock humility. 


Amos 


Amos 


CHAPTER XX 


T first Martin refused to take Fanny’s 

“change of heart” seriously. He re- 
garded it as a passing aberration. His 
married life had up to now been so com- 
fortable that he was unprepared to brook 
any change. 

Once Fanny ceased using flattery and 
exercising her undoubted personal charm, 
Martin pitied himself and condemned 
Fanny. He remembered his mother’s 
comment upon seeing Fanny’s picture for 
the first time: 

“She has a great deal of taste, and all 
of it very bad,” Madame Reid had said, 
sitting in judgment at the “court of red- 
lacquer.” 

Martin only knew one set of parlor 
tricks, the set he had taught Fanny. She 
was wearied of performing them over 
and over with gewgaws as her reward. 
She was out for action, right or wrong, 
her wakening being caused by that evasive 
personage named McNab. Fanny in a 
word was bent. on becoming the short- 
haired, blowsy type of person, a sylph 
of the soviets, a bombastic iconoclast, 
screaming nothings, destroying without re- 
placing—and having a tremendously fine 
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The function of the Hose Supporter is to support. 
Merely holding up the stocking is not enough if the 
gtip or clasp slips or rips, causing runs in Hosiery. 


The Velvet Grip is the only Hose Supporter with the 


All-Rubber Oblong Button 


a feature which, because of its shape and large hold- 
ing surface, does 


Prevent Slipping and Ruthless Ripping 


Velvet Grip “ Sew-Ons” can be bought separately | 
and easily applied to any corset. Ask for them at | 
the Notion, Hosiery or Corset 

Department. 


George Frost Company 
575 Tremont St., Boston 


Makers of the famous 
Boston Garter for Men 
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Having arrived at the decision that he 
must put an end to such nonsense Martin 
went to her room one spring afternoon 
following America’s entrance into the war. 
He found her in a frock of Oriental in- 
spiration. 

This somewhat disarmed him. He 
could have been doubly positive had he 
found her frumpy. The return of elegance 
was the sole way to redeem oneself in 
his estimation. But Fanny’s elegance 
upon this occasion was to impress a mob 
and not Martin. 

“I'd like to talk over your—er—new 
viewpoint,” he began, “if you have time.” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t time,” she said, 
smiling. ‘But you may as well say your 
mind.” 

“Where are you going?” Suspicion 
ittached itself to a most unwomanly port- 
folio of papers. 

“A meeting.” 

“What sort of a meeting?” 

“To protest conscription.” 

Martin pounded on the table. 
shall not go.” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“Do you realize what such a thing 
means?” 

“That is why I am going.” 

“T mean that it may reflect upon my 
good name as a patriot! How does it 
look to have you addressing wild-eyed 
radicals and urging rebellion while I sign | 
checks for patriotic enterprises? Have 
you no consideration for my name—or 
your children’s?” This last was intended 
to be the super-appeal. 

“Not as much as for my fellow-crea- 
tures,” was the reply. “If I believe my- 
self to be right, I refuse to be gagged.” 

“What do you know of any of this?” 
Martin’s face was purplish. 

“What do you know?” she retorted. 

“IT know no one does this sort of thing 


| 
| 
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Dest. HBS 1 Drexel Ave. & S8th 
being sent to a Federal prison, as likely 
as not!” He hoped this would bring 
about a violent penitence. 

“T am willing to be a martyr for the 
cause,” she insisted. “As for your appeal 
to the mother of your children—it does 
not interest me. I am out to destroy the 
‘Madonna idol,’ one of the most unfair 
myths women have had forced upon them. 
I am less their mother than I am the 
compatriot—” 

“Then you have lost your reason.” 

“They always try to convince us we 
have.” She was laughing now. 


Martin took refuge in the tactics of | 


“What will you take to 
Let’s go away for a long 


the whipped. 
cry quits? 
time—”’ 

“I want nothing.” 

“I'll buy you the sapphires you liked—” 

“I'd sell them for the cause,” she 
taunted. 

“Do you mean that?” 
voice thick. 

“Shall I prove it?” 

“T'll lock you in your room! 
shall not go to the fool meeting. Or if 
you go, I'll telephone the police to arrest 
you 

She smiled. “That is likely to happen, 
whether you telephone or not.” 
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“What would you do if you were 
arrested?” 

“Serve my time while you wheedled 
the police to let me off. Your check- 
book is your only weapon.” 

“You were willing it should be until 
lately.” 

“Now I see things as they are—I am 
prepared and eager to go my own way; 
you may continue in yours.” 

“Fanny!” 

“You will start paying court to some 
other poor girl. That is all you know 
how to do.” a 

“Whom am I to thank for it?” 

“Myself, likely enough.”” She shrugged 
her shoulders. “But why let yourself be 
dominated? Your mother would have 
saved you from my clutches, do you re- 
member?” 

“I loved you,” he declared. 

Fanny’s temper rose. 

“You loved the fact of my surrendering 
any claim to brains in order to live in 
the lap of luxury. I was wrong, I admit, 
but you should have been big enough to 
punish me, make me see my mistake 
Did you ever teach me to think beyond 
my gowns and your amusement? No. 
You were keen on our life being as 
foolish as a valentine. You can’t under- 
stand Dare, and I disapprove of her; 
but she loved Amos, and he has come 
to respect her because of her indepen- 
dence. That is the telling difference. Oh, 
I know I'm likely to run amuck. It is 
unfortunate for your sake that my par- 
ticular form of self-expression isn’t some 
ladylike hobby indulged in a drawing- 
room setting. But I admit that I glory in 
being a rebel!” 

“Then you can’t continue to be my 
wife,” he warned her. “After all, you took 
good care I did not think when I was 
falling in love with you.” 

Fanny’s amber-colored eyes had lost all 
their sulky restlessness. 

“Underneath this sudden madness,” he 
continued, “is your devotion to Mc- 
Nab—” 

Fanny began a defense of McNab; then 
she thought better of it. 

“IT warn you,” he said. “If you will 
continue outwardly as heretofore, we will 
have no open break. This is solely for 
the sake of the children, please remember. 
But if you persist in playing the firebrand, 
I warn you I will let you be treated as 
if you were NcNab himself. No influence 
nor money of mine shall save you.” 

“I understand.” Fanny was already 
revelling in the prospect. She could have 
told Martin that she did not now possess 
a single jewel of value. Every jewel he 
had given her had been traded for an 
imitation, and the sum obtained from the 
sale of the originals was being used for 
“the fight,” as Fanny termed it. “I am 
not afraid,” she added now. 

Martin thought of Dare in the emer- 
gency. Perhaps she might pour oil on 
troubled waters. 

“Will you do me the courtesy of talk- 
ing this over with Dare?” he suggested. 

“IT have,” Fanny’ informed him, 
“months ago. She understands.” 

“You mean she has approved of you?” 
“Dear, no! She disapproves as heartily 
as the secret service—but she under- 

stands. So we are friends. It is your 
not understanding that maddens me— 


your sleek words about wifely duties and 
limelight patriotism, spoken at the same 
time that you are making Government 
contracts in your own favor. You will 
have the support of the public when I 
bolt for independence—no doubt as to 
that. What a fine thing that you have 
this war as your chief witness for defense! 
She was a traitor, they will say. How 
terrible, and he so loyal—how many 
thousands did he give the Red Cross?” 

“Do you love McNab?” he cut in upon 
her. 

Fanny’s eyes were shining, dangerous 
slits. ‘Whenever you are ready to have 
me go, I am ready to go,” was her answer. 

“And your children?” 

“Doing nicely, sweet lambs! I’m not 
bereft of feeling, but they are better 
with you—for they are like you. I serve 
them best by leaving them with you, for 
you to teach them wherein their wretched 
mother failed and their valiant father 
succeeded.” She picked up the portfolio. 

Martin let her pass. He wondered why 
he did so, why he did not telephone a 
detective, if only to frighten Fanny—and 
most of all, why he did not break down 
with grief! But habit being a stern 
master, Martin found himself opening a 
bottle of wine instead. 

When he _ returned from playing 
billiards at the club, he found Fanny 
dressing for dinner. Evidently the meet- 
ing had been unmolested. They had 
guests for dinner, and so the evening 
passed in apparent harmony with Fanny 
assuming an overly affectionate attitude 
toward him. On the strength of this he 
bought her a bracelet the next morning 
and gave it to her at luncheon. 

Her eyes sparkled as she tried it on. 
He fancied that all Fanny needed here- 
after were de luxe “tips.” But the new 
Fanny was thinking how many dollars 
the bracelet would net the fund, and what 
fools these “rotten rich,” to quote Mc- 
Nab, really were. 


OINING the Ad Club and becoming a 

popular member, Amos found his time 

at the apartment becoming less and less, 
with Dare not seeming to notice it. 

A certain tolerance born of indifference 
influenced their estimates of each other; 
and their sense of humor, which had 
been in figurative cold storage for so 
long, was reclaimed and allowed active 
play. Humor did more to keep harmony 
paramount than any other element. 

They had not only resuscitated their 
sense of humor but had developed and 
modernized it, made it first aid to the 
employed, they said, and let it be the 
chief element in any discussion. 

Amos had now outstripped Dare in the 
commercial race, all his force being con- 
centrated upon definite achievement 
rather than upon some indefinite fantasy. 
All that Dare once begged: him to ac- 
complish was coming to pass, Dare’s own 
example of independence having set the 
pace. Realizing this, Dare turned the 
new situation off with a joke, to mask 
deeper emotions, and redoubled her efforts 
to keep pace with him. 

Amos would acknowledge no _limita- 
tions nowadays; Dare was beginning to 
admit hers. She could be buyer as long 
as her ability to buy lasted, but she must 
study if she was to become anything else. 
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Amos spent every spare moment in study. 
He had recently resigned as salesman to 
take up advertising—and he was making 
good. 

Their division of household expenses 
had been made to correspond with their 
salaries, and now Amos paid the greater 
amount. Each saved _ independently. 
Each contributed to whatever charity was 
felt to be deserving, but to no mutual 
cause. Neither went to church regularly, 
each choosing to wander in search of 
theological thrills of a Sunday or to re- 
main home and rest of work at personal 
affairs. It was a delightfully liberal exist- 
ence, this of parallel lines, but it led no- 
where, Dare now began to believe. She 
used her own latchkey almost entirely, 
as did Amos. 

She wondered what comprised Amos’ 
goal? Had he merely set out to prove 
that no woman should outstrip him com- 
mercially? Must she abandon her career, 
take to rose-sprigged frocks and weeping 
on his shoulder in order to bring love 
back across the horizon? This, she re- 
solved, she would not do. 


ARE faded during 1917; she admitted 

it. Those earlier years were now tak- 
ing their toll. Amos was apparently un- 
conscious of this. By contrast, he was 
younger looking, handsomer in a finer 
sense. Always well groomed, he pre- 
sented the appearance of an alert man 
of affairs with no hint of his erratic past 

Dare had moreover begun to feel shut 
away from her husband’s interests. She 
wondered how long he would be content 
to live this sort of an existence. They 
had called it the “adventures of the cash 
register and, the adding machine” which 
fitted the condition without a doubt. She, 
his wife, who knew his best and pardoned 
his worst, dreaded the future. That it 
would bring success to Amos she did not 
doubt; that her success in a measure 
would continue was almost a certainty 
But would it always remain the adven- 
tures of the cash register and the adding 
machine? Hardly! Would the way of 
all men become the way of Amos? When 
suc reached a triumphant peak, he 
would perhaps say: “Money is not every- 
thing, one must have love. You have 
done with love, it would seem, sinc: 
you have your own work and interests 
I wish you well—I thank you for all you 
have shown me. But I shall find some 
one who stands for love!” 

Feeling this to be inevitable, Dare 
began to plan her own course of action 
She must justify to herself the leaving 
of Amos. Previous to now, to leave 
Amos would have been to abandon him. 
turning back on the world a divided in- 
dividual who would bring disaster to him- 
self and others. But she could leave him 
now to pursue his unhampered pathway 
to more success and a new love. For 
Dare realized how legitimate an element 
of life is romance, and how many women 
who care for no greater career than the 
maintenance of it in their lives. For 
herself she had had the love which both 
punished and comforted, and she was 
done with conventional romance in the 
sense most women refuse to have done 
with it. She had tried to nourish it, tended 
it when it was dying—mourned for it 
and paid all of the expenses! 
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Amos had loved Dare when he married 
her, a sincere emotion which lasted many 
years, the embers of which might still be 
glowing, for all Dare knew; but she felt 
she had no fuel to make a steady blaze. 
Circumstances, in which Amos played the 
unworthy part, had reduced that love to 
embers. 

As for Dare’s growing to love some 
other man, that was impossible. She 
was just the average monogamous 
woman who had married the average 
polygamous man, being forced to wit- 
ness the decline of romance because of 
the rise of “common sense!’ 

When she pictured herself telling all 
this to Amos and suggesting that the ad- 
ventures of thé cash register and the 
adding machine should cease, she felt he 
would say carelessly: 

“Probably you are right—suppose we 
give it a try?” 

Only recently he had said: “After all, 
Dare, women must battle with women if 
you want to bring about your feminine 
reforms—we men will accept the stand- 
ards women accept, if women, collective- 
ly, really do accept them. It is for and 


against women that women must work.” | 


She waited to broach her ideas until 
Amos took a day off from work. When 
she outlined her plan, that she change to 
a New York house for a year—and Amos 
go to a club to live, when she tried to 
explain the romance part, the words 
sounded thin and unconvincing in her 
own ears. 

Amos was 
talked, and he did not take his eyes from 
the street below. 

“T see,” he finally said. 


out as you seem to have done.” 

“But you do think it wise?” 
trembling, and glad that he was not 
watching her. 

“Don't know but what I do.” Still 
he looked down at the crowds. 

“Why don’t you say something more? 
Dare demanded. “Why leave everything 
to me.” 

“Give me time,” he begged. 
I'll take a turn around the block.”’ He 
put on a hat and departed. 


” 


N hour later they brought Amos 
home. He had fallen in crossing a 

street, they said, and barely escaped a 
bad injury from a passing motor. As it 
was, his face was cut and he seemed 
dazed. Dare’s first thought was that he 
had been drinking. Then she stood beside 
him, her arms folded. 

“What were you trying to do? 
asked judicially. 

“Sorry it happened; 
you,” was his answer. 

“Have you been drinking again?” As 
she asked the question, something within 
her almost heped for an affirmative, for 
that would mean that Amos needed her 
again 

He shook his head. “For some 
months,” he said, “I’ve known there was 
something wrong with my eyes. ‘ 
Didn’t like to bother you. _ Getting 
worse, as it always does, they tell me. 
The jig is up for close work from now 
on. As soon as things get to a certain 
point I'll have an operation and be lucky 
it I don’t have to take to a white poodle 


sitting at the window as she | 





“I think that | 
is fair enough—I hadn't thought it all | 


She was | 


“T think | 





“Keep These Men” 


“Brown, I’ve been putting the axe to the 
pay-roll. I have cut out a lot of dead 
wood—unskilled men we can replace to- 
morrow if necessary. 


“But—keep these men whose names I 
have checked. They draw big pay but 
they know their work. They are the men 
who looked ahead and trained themselves 
to do some one thing better than any one 
else. We can’t afford to lose one of them.” 





RE you one of these skilled men who 

will be kept? Or is the Axe of 

Unemployment hanging over your head 
this very minute? 


Thousands of men are idle right now 
for just one reason—they are unskilled! 
They work at any kind of job they can 
get, and when a slow-up comes, they are 
the first to be dropped. 


You can climb out of the ranks of the 
unskilled if you really want to do so. You 
can get the position you want by spare 
time study in the evening hours you now 
waste. Yes, you can! 


For thirty years The International Correspon- 
dence Schools have been helping men and women to 
win promotion—to earn more money—to get ahead 
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More than 130,000 are training themselves for 
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THE PERSONALITY INSTITUTE, 








DEVELOP YOUR PERSONALITY 
The person with a winning, forceful personality makes friends and 
becomes a power in business and social circles. 
We can improve your personality, enabling you to increase your 
influence with your associates, obtain the things you want, and lead 
a happier and more successful life. 
Follow our directions and if your personality is not improved to 
your own satisfaction your money will be refunded. 
Do not miss this opportunity for your deserved happiness and success. 
FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY. 


531 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Enclosed find $5 (special introductory price), for which send me your system of Personality Development. 
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foi Pyorrhea prevention § 





and a tin cup. Plain hell, isn’t it? 
| Wasn’t going to bother you until it was 
|absolutely the end..... Sometimes 
things blur up unexpectedly. .... I was 
| thinking over all you said, and I didn’t 
| watch my step. Now you understand. 
| But don’t let it interfere with your plans. 
You must take the New York offer.” 

With a sob Dare fell to her knees be- 
side the bed. 

“Your eyes!” she whispered. “Oh, my 
dear! Lie still—we wont decide anything 
just now. Let’s get through this first— 
| with flying colors.” 

To her amazement there was a distinct 
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Soft, sensitive gums — 


Gums that bleed easily wam you of 
pyorthea. Take immediate steps to restore 
them to health or you may lose your teeth. 
Dentists use and prescribe Pyorrhocide 
Powder. Scientifically compounded, it is 
the only dentifrice that has demonstrated its | 
efficiency in dental clinics devoted exclu- 
sively to pyorthea treatment and prevention. 
If you have pyorthetic symptoms, as mani- 
fested usually in soft, bleeding, spongy, 
receding gums, use Pyorrhocide Powder. Its 
twice a day use makes the gums firm and 
healthy and it cleans and polishes the teeth. 
Pyorrhocide Powder is economical because 











}and Hasdrubal time and ag’in: ‘That 
| young feller’s a- -workin’ out a scheme,’ 
says I. Time and ag’in.’ 

“He comes here!” said Dorcas. 

“Coupla times. Hope he comes ag’in. 
| Like to talk to him. Got a way with 
|him. Makes a feller laugh.” 

“You like him? Tell me, Uncle Hanni- 
bal, what do you think of him?” 

“Um—” The old fellow gnawed his 
pipe and scratched his ear. “I haint give 
|much to offerin’ opinions about folks. 






































a dollar package ‘Taint wise. But if I was to say my say 

contains six months’ without fear or favor, I calc’late I’d cast 
supply. Sold by my vote for him.” 

— ens pa “Would you trust him? Would you 

dental supply think him the kind of a man to plot un- 

gy houses. derhanded ve pore dl Would you say he 

FREE was—vile and wicked?” 

ieee ae | “Him? That young feller?” Hannibal 

free sample bristled with indignation. “ "Taint none of 

pay oe | my put-in, like I said, but if somebody 





| was to come along and make sich a state- 
ment to me, I'd let right out and tell him 
| he was a liar. I would so. Dorkis, my 
notion is that young man is as clean as 
a hound’s tooth.” 

Dorcas abandoned the subject. 
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Distributors Mi | disquieting—the more so because 
Dept. 0 }s ” ° caine 7 
1480 Broadway, judgment of Hannibal coincided with the 






| dictum of her own instincts—and still she 
| knew by the evidence of eye and ear that 
her instincts were in error. She did not 
| want to think of Jevons; yet she found 
herself thinking of him. She assured her- 
self the sight of him would be obnoxious; 
yet after Hannibal told her Jevons had 
| visited the farm, she found herself watch- 
= 'ing for his return, watching the road and 


the woods in the hope of seeing the flame 


of his red shirt moving among the trees. 
Fass Powper 


And, one day, he came. 
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ORCAS was sitting on a great rock 

high above the farm, watching with 
interest, and without apprehension, the 
| movements of a tiny wood-mouse as it 
| went about its concerns in her neighbor- 
| hood, scratching and scurrying, and tun- 
neling under the light crust of snow, to 
emerge unexpectedly, for some purpose 
| known only to itself, a foot or two from 
where it disappeared. It was a fascinat- 
ing little creature, so small, such, a micro- 
scopic atom of life! Yet it was able 
to cope with the forest, to sustain itself 
against the elements and the enemies with 
which harsh Nature oppressed it. It 
was not of the bigness of Dorcas’ littlest 
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joy in being able again to mother him. 
Coupled with this was the fear that all 
might not go well with him—and a way- 
ward determination that no matter what 
burden she assumed during this physical 
crisis, she would lose no jot of her own 
independence. So the adventures of the 
cash register and the adding machine 
came to an end! 


The conclusion of this remarkable 
novel by the author of ‘‘A Woman’s 
Woman”’ and ‘“‘The Gorgeous Girl’’ 
will appear in the forthcoming 
August issue of THE RED BOOK 

MAGAZINE. 


CONFLICT. 


(Continued from page 63) 


finger, but it was endowed with the abil- 
ity to face privations and dangers and 
enemies a thousand times more terrible 
more predatory, more perilous than the 
hazards to which men are subjected. It 
life seemed to her to be the acme of th 
precarious; yet it persisted, survived. It 
made her ashamed. 

She leaped to her- feet, startled, at the 
sound of a crunching behind her, and of 
a voice which addressed her as a boy. 

“Hello, sonny,” it said in Jevons’ pleas- 
ant tones. 

She turned, indignant, forgetting her 
costume; but the sight of Jevons, smiling, 
debonair, smothered that reaction, and 
she smiled. Jevons halted, stared. 

“Miss Remalie!” he said, striding for- 
ward with eagerness in face and move- 


ment. “Miss Remalie!” 
“Mr. Jevons!” she said in mocking 
imitation. 


— 


He stood before her, looking into h 
eyes with an eloquence that was without 
self-consciousness; he feasted his eyes 
upon her as one who has been long 
denied. It seemed as if each held the 
other wordless, motionless, and there was 
neither awkwardness nor embarrassment 
in the long silence. Jevons was first to 
speak. 

“Lakin said you were safe—but he 
wouldn't tell me where.” 

“Of course.” 

“Why did you go? What happened?” 
He asked as one who demands a fact i 
is his right to know. 

His words broke the enchantment, the 
beautiful enchantment of realization, of 
delight in his presence, and she remem- 
bered. She remembered why she was 
here, a fugitive, in hiding, and her heart 
shriveled and hardened towards Jevons 
She drew away from him. 

“T am here,” she said, “because your 
mother tried to poison me.” 

He was not thrown into unsightly con- 
fusion as she had more than expected 
but the light died from his eyes, to be 
replaced by purposefulness, a grave 
tenseness, and something of sorrow. 

“Dorcas,” he said gently, yet with wil! 


o 


to be obeyed, “come here—closer, within 
reach of my hand.” 

She moved toward him, grudgingly, 
powerless to oppose. 

“T want you to look at me, Dorcas 
No, I am not going to touch you—even 
the tip of your finger. 


But you must 
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look at me—into my eyes—deep into 
1 them. No man can hide himself from 
eyes that see, and the eyes a man loves 
are seeing eyes. Look, and tell me if 
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nee “Well?” said Jevons gravely. 

nt “Tt is well,” she said. Co Si2d Oweils 
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“Yes.” 

‘“ “T was not afraid,” he said, and again | eo Ce CCC eae 
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| and he wanted from Dorcas transcendent 
‘love and trust. He waited. 

She lifted her face to him, not smiling, 
| but serene. She took one step, and 
paused. 

“Wait,” she said in a whisper so low 
it scarcely reached his ears. “Stand 
here.” She pointed to the spot. It was 
hetween her and the mountain—she felt 
| she must see him now against that moun- 
| tain of promise, that mountain of expe- 
rience, that mountain which had come 
to stand to her for stability and the 
certainty of triumphant virtue in the 
world. She wanted the mountain’s judg- 
ment of him—to see with her eyes if he 
| dared stand against such a background, 
and what the picture would disclose. 

He obeyed, unquestioning, and to her 
hoping eyes it seemed he was born to 
stand on that spot, as if nature had fitted 
him for it and molded him into the com- 
position of the scene. The faery silver 
sheen of the snow-mantled cliffs and 
precipices glowed behind him, seemed to 
reach out to touch him and to claim him. 
| She uttered a little sob. 

Now she did not care. 
| questions, desired no assurances. Who- 
ever he was, whatever he was, she was 
content. Wherever his life carried hers 
| upon its current, she was content; from 
| whatever source his life derived, she was 
content. Those matters were negligible. 
Her heart had spoken; her mountain had 
confirmed the word of her heart. 
Slowly, as if to lengthen the beauty 
of the moment, Dorcas moved toward 
Jevons, hands extended. She felt his 
touch and thrilled, felt his lips and closed 
her eyes; nor could she say if she re- 
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might impose upon her as a result of 
this, she would not complain; the mo- 
ment was worth its purchase-price. 
Jevons released her, stood away from 
her. 
“Good-by,” 
| me soon.” 
She watched him disappear into the 
| forest, his own element; nor did she seek 
|to stay him. She understood his going, 
and her heart was humble before the 
man whose instinct could compel him to 
leave her then, when perfection was with 
|them. He left perfection with her. 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS Frosn was no anticlimax, no slight deca- 

dence, no word of thought or material 
thing to mar their coming together. He 
had understood. That moment was a 
moment to stand alone, unaccompanied, 
to be remembered as a thing distinct and 
apart—simple, natural, beautiful. Jevons 
had comprehended this. Such was the 
man to whom her heart had gone. 

She knelt in the snow beside the rock 
and shut out the world from her eyes, 
living again and again those few brief 
minutes. Presently she arose, facing her 
mountain, and with the gesture of a wor- 
shiper before some shrine, she extended 
her arms toward the mystic glory of it. 
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pe life-surface of the village heaved 


nd trembled and shook like earth- 
| crust troubled by the subterranean forces 
commotion. The disturbances which 
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agitated it were below surface, opening 
no crevice, sending forth no gush of 
steam or flame. Indistinct, threatening 
rumbles came indistinctly to the ear. 
John Remalie saw and felt and feared. 
But knowing his village, he told himself 
the convulsions would abate and die if 
no damning fact came to light, if no lead- 
ing, daring brain appeared to demand 
and direct action. Where was Dorcas 
Remalie? 

As if he listened to every whispered 
conversation, John Remalie knew what 
was being said. Scowling looks, stares 
of mingled curiosity and abhorrence, fol- 
lowed him. Knots of men broke up at 
his approach, and talking ceased. He 
lived and breathed in an atmosphere of 
suspicion; antagonism clogged the air 
like some noxious fog. It stifled him, 
filled his throat, laid its clammy touch 
upon his courage. To sustain the com- 
bined mental pressure of a community 
is a dreadful ordeal. It oppresses; it 
terrifies; it eats into the brain and the 
consciousness. There were moments, in 
the broad daylight of the village streets, 
when John Remalie shuddered and 
clenched his fists and felt upon his fore- 
head clinging drops of icy moisture— 
when his will faltered, his self-control 
crumbled, and horror lest he break under 
the scrain, lest he should toss aloft his 
frenzied hands and scream aloud, rode 
upon his shoulder and whispered in his 
ear. That was the hobgoblin of his day- 
light hours, as terror of the hereafter 
made hideous the hours of darkness. 


AS he crouched over his desk, his im- 
agination pictured the thing to him, 
showed him to himself broken, mouthing, 
unreasoning, screeching in horrid voice 
that he was innocent—begging, pleading 
in a frenzy of unreason that their accus- 
ing eyes avert themselves from him, and 
their whispering tongues fall silent. He 
imagined that unsightly picture; it was 
the enemy he struggled to overcome. 

Dorcas was dead; he knew she was 
dead. There were times when he feared 
he would see her, that she would arise to 
join the whispering, pointing crowd, and 
so confront him. The truth! If he could 
learn the truth, listen to every detail, 
wring the story word by word from that 
silent, stolid, fearsome woman who kept 
his house! 

But Miss Labo kept silence; her glow- 
ing, unwavering eyes baffled and mad- 
dened him. He threatened her, but knew 
his threats were impotent. It was not 
she who feared him, but himself who 
shuddered before her. She did not taunt 
him; there was no evil mirth in her lash- 
less gaze—only a dull, venomous, impas- 
sive smolder of hatred. 

The dreadful thing was the intangibil- 
ity of it all. There was nothing overt, 
no definite act to combat, nothing to per- 
mit him to resolve into activity out of 
this dreadful passivity and waiting. No 
man accused in words; no group moved 
to instigate hostile action. He was com- 
pelled to wait—wait—wait. 

Nor was all this enough. He suffered 
in the material as well as in the im- 





material. It was that man Jevons. His 
son! Of all men it was his son, the 
son he hated, who must interfere with 


his plans and threaten his dream of an 
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empire of the growing timber of a State. 
Jevons was working to bring about the 
end Remalie’s timber-covetousness most 
feared—the setting-apart in permanence 
of a great section as a national forest 
reserve. For years Remalie had seen 
the possibility of this, and had schemed 
to avert it; now came his son, laboring 
with enthusiasm and skill—and threaten- 
ing success. The work had been done 
secretly; it had been kept from Rema- 
lie’s ears until a subterranean channel 
kad carried it to him. 


HE plan was well made, feasible. 

contemplated the setting apart of all 
Sugar Loaf Mountain and the adjoining 
valleys and ridges and swamps of black 
crowth for the benefit of the people of 
the nation forever—a quarter of a million 
acres! 

It had come to a point where Jevons 
had persuaded men in authority and of 
influence. Already, before Remalie could 
pull his wires and interpose his obstacles, 
the governor of the State, a senator, an 
individual high in the forestry service, 
and half a dozen others of enthusiasm 
and foresight had been brought to the 
spot by Jevons and carried overland upon 
a camping trip to the domain. 
lic was being educated to evince interest. 

Twenty million dollars’ worth of tim- 
ber stolen from him—that was how Rem- 
alie saw the matter; and his rage was no 
pleasant thing. 

It seemed as if he were buried be- 
neath an avalanche of adverse events; 
and because he must trust some man, 
must talk to some man, he sent for Mark 


Sloane, his walking boss; but Sloane was | 
already on the way, an errand of his own 


carrying him to Remalie. 


The woodsman strode into the office, | 
scowling; his calked boots bruising the | 


polished floor. He closed the door be- 
hind him and stood over his employer 
menacingly. 

“Where’s that girl?” he demanded. 
“What have you done with her?” 

Remalie summoned his forces and pre- 
sented a face of oily hypocrisy. 

“I take it you mean my 
Where she is I do not know. I can only 
surmise. I cannot accuse myself. Her 
headstrong youth and the unfortunate 
upbringing my brother gave her have—I 
fear—been her undoing.” 

“Where is she?” Sloane was abrupt, 
direct, threatening. 

“And what,” 
cess of his old bullying manner toward 
subordinates, “is that to you?” 

“T wanted that girl. I got to hankerin’ 
after her. You as good as promised her 
to me. You can’t play no sharp games 
on me, Remalie. I want to know where 


she is.” 


“And I tell you,” Remalie said, “that | _ ‘ 
| dissolve it. 


She took advantage of 
ran away. I have not 
Perhaps it is best I never 


I don’t know. 
my trust, and 
hunted for her. 
find her.” 

“It’s whispered you done away with 
her i 

“Whispered!” Remalie forced himself 
to smile with patience and charity. “I, 
who loved and cherished her? Nonsense, 
Sloane; you're drunk.” 

“l’m cold sober, and I'll 
monkeying. Where’s the girl?” 


have no 





It | 





The pub- | 


niece. | 


said Remalie with an ac- | 


| 
| 
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“Must I tell you again that I don’t 
know?” 

“You needn't, for I wont believe you.” 
He turned toward the door. 

“Where are you going, Sloane? I have 
business to discuss with you. This man 
Jevons—” 


“To hell with you and Jevons! I’m 
goin’ to look for Dorkis.” 

“You'll not find her! MTI'll tell you 
what I know. She’s in New York. I 
traced her there—and lost her.’’ 


Sloane eyed Remalie a moment and 
turned away. “I b’lieve you're lyin’,” he 
said, and went out, slamming the door 
after him. 


E went by the shortest path to the 

kitchen door of John Remalie’s 
house, and entered without rapping. Miss 
Labo, sitting beside the table, stood 
erect with a sudden stiff movement and 
faced him, but when she identified the 
intruder, her face altered, and_ she 
smiled. It was not such a smile as any 
man would delight to see upon the faces 
of his womenfolk. 

“You come to see me? 
see me?” she said. 

“I come to find out where that there 
girl is. I'd picked her out for mine. 
She was perty and—I been thinkin’ about 
her, and I want her. What’s Remalie 
done with her?” 


You come to 


A flat, blank look overspread Miss 
Labo’s face, an expression which was 
expressionless, a mask of wood. She 


shook her head. 
“It’s said he done away with her—to 
git her money,” said Sloane. “If he did, 
I want to know it. I figgered the money 
in with the girl. It’s mine.” 
“T don’t know anythin’,” 
woman stolidly. 
“You know. 


said the 


You're always spyin’ and 


nosin’ in and listenin’. If you don’t 
know, you kin find out. That’s what I 
come to say. You find out. Hear me? 
I'll be comin’ back in a week, and 


you'd better know. Understand?” 

He turned on his heel with the swing 
of the bully who wishes to arouse fear, 
and walked with aggressive, heavy steps 
to the door. Miss Labo remained 
motionless, expressionless. She peered 
after him as a cat might stare into a 
blinding light. Her mummy-like hands 
lay crossed upon her apron. She might 
have been a mummy, hollow-cheeked, 
colorless, immobile, a mummy _ whose 
eyes remained alive. 

Sloane swung off down the road, and 
at the brook where Dorcas had met 
Jevons and the bear-cub, swung into the 
forest, striking a bee-line across country 
to his destination. He, like Jevons, was 
of the woods, somehow a part of the 
woods, belonging there by right; but it 
was no faun traversing the wildwood 
with debonair lightness, with a smile on 


| 
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his lips and a song in his heart. Sloane 
belonged to the forest as the wolf be- 
longs, as some hungry, white-fanged 
hunting creature belongs. Where he 
passed, the woods were not gay; bright- 
ness seemed to flee before him and hide, 
as life fled before him to some sanc- 
tuary in tree or drift or hollow log. A 
gray wolf, prowling at his side, would 
have seemed not incongruous. His 
thoughts were wolf-thoughts. 

Presently the brook directed him to 
the river, and he swung to the left past 
rips and falls and white water, now 
lovely in their winter harness of ice and 
untracked snow—of ice and snow which, 
come springtime, would melt to fill the 
banks with such roaring flood as would 
lightly carry from forest to mill the 
plunder of the lumberman. Sloane was 
not grateful for the snow—best friend 
to lumberjack and _ river-hog. His 
thoughts were dark, threatening, savage 
and unsightly. 

For two hours Sloane tramped, his 
snowshoes leaving behind the trail of the 
unconscious expert. He looked neither 
to right nor left until, suddenly, with the 
instinct of the woods-creature, he felt 
presence, and lifted his eyes. Two hun- 
dred yards away, sitting upon a huge 
boulder, was the figure of a boy gazing 
out across the lowlands toward the 
mountain. Sloane paused and _ stared. 
The boy arose and removed his cap, and 
Sloane saw that if here was a boy, it 
was a long-haired boy, with tresses re- 
quiring the restraint of hairpins. 

He crouched behind a clump of alders 
and watched; then, removing his snow- 
shoes, he commenced to stalk his prey. 
Up the incline he crept, the soft snow a 
soundless carpet for his feet. Inch by 
inch, yard by yard, he drew nearer until 
he upreared himself behind the boulder, 
and with heavy hand clutched the shoul- 
der of the boy and swung him about, 
and found himself glowering into the 
terrified face of Dorcas Remalie! 


HE screamed once, sharply, and he 

covered her mouth with his mittened 
hand; the fingers of his other hand sank 
with iron pressure into the soft flesh of 
her shoulder. 

“So here’s where you be?” he said, not 
leeringly, but with a sort of savage cal- 
culation. Then: “I jest come from town. 
Went to find you..... Here, quit 
thrashin’ around. I don’t aim to hurt 
you none.” He peered about him. 
“Huh—Hannibal Ginger’s place. Hidin’ 
there, eh? Calc’late Remalie didn’t lie, 
then. You run off. Stop that ‘fore I 
have to hurt you.” 

He purred like some tiger over its 
fresh kill. What his thoughts or his in- 
tentions were, none but himself could tell, 
perhaps not himself. 

He sat down upon a ledge. of the boul- 
der and drew her close to him, not in a 
satyr-grip, but merely to hold her secure. 
He was thinking now, calculating. Dor- 
cas ceased to struggle; even there, with 
no eyes to see, she felt the unwomanli- 
ness of writhing and clawing like some 
wildcat, felt the affront of such a scene 
to her dignity. She was terrified; but 
horror, repulsion, surmounted _ terror. 
The touch of this man, his nearness, the 
warmth of his breath, his pawing hands, 
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affected her almost to the point of phys- 
ical illness. This creature dared ap- 
proach her, crush her in his arms! It 
was the more horrible because she had 
been thinking of Jevons, dreaming of 
Jevons. .She was being defiled by con- 
tact with this man, made unworthy of 
a perfect love by his defilement. She 
stood motionless, tense, rigid. 

“Now you're gittin’ sense. I told you 
I wa’n’t goin’ to hurt you. If you keep 
your mouth shet, I'll take my hand off 
it. Will you?” 

She nodded. 

“How come you here?” he demanded. 

She made no reply, but stared into 
his face with eyes eloquent of fear and 


disgust. 

“The story’s goin’ around that Rem- 
alie done away with you,” he = said 
“Wouldn’t ’a’ put it past him.” He 
smiled ingratiatingly. “You and me’s 


got to be friends,” he said. “Set down 
here. I haint so bad. I got a good job 
too, and folks looks up to me. I'm a 
marryin’ man, I be, and I’ve come to 
the time of life when a feller ought to 
git him a wife. Yes ma’am. But I 
haint never seen one that suits, not til 
you come. Your uncle haint got m 
objections, neither. He better not have 
What d’ye say, eh?” -He waited. 


Gioans had loosened his hold upoi 
her; her arms were free. She drev 
back her hand, and with all her girlis! 
strength struck him across the lips 
Something within her, something savage 
primitive, leaped in exultation. His eye: 
narrowed, and he licked the blood fron 
his lips. He leaned toward her, but th 
leaping light in her eyes, the courage, the 
will, the primeval woman which flame 
there, held him, restrained him. 

“Tf you touch me again—with so muc! 
as the tip of your finger, I'll kill you 
Sometime, somehow, I'll kill you.” She 
spoke with a strange thin voice, a voic 
that did not tremble nor quiver. 

Dorcas was transformed. Centuries 
had dropped from her; civilization, the 
influences of refinement, the inhibitions 
made a part of her being by the training 
of her girlhood in such society as she 
had known in the glittering places of 
America, dropped from her in ashes. 
She knew the desire to kill. She was a 
wild creature, alone, fighting for its life 
as nature intended she should fight; ex- 
ulting in the barbarism of her emotions 
A thousand years she had traveled back- 
ward into the dawn of her race, and 
never again, though she live beyond the 
allotted years of man, could she retrace 
her steps. Something had come to her 
from the departed souls of her distant 
mothers; something ornamentally inutile 
had fallen from her. She stood another 
woman. The blood of an enemy stained 
her palm, and it stood a symbol, never 
to be expunged. 

Sloane hesitated, wavered, scowled. 

“If you—touch me—I'll kill you,” she 
said again. 


IS laugh was a growl, a growl not 
without discomfiture. He lurched to 
his feet, towering above her; yet his will 
wavered before the flame which emanated 
from her. He goaded himself on, lashed 
himself to rage, drove himself to brutal 
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action. And so they confronted each 
other, wordless, tense, motionless, living 
in an age before human history began. 

Then, towering over Sloane by as much 


as Sloane towered over Dorcas, appeared | 


Hannibal Ginger. Dorcas knew a fierce 


glee at sight of her friend. She could | 
have laughed aloud, but she remained | 


quiet, expectant for the brief interval be- 
fore Hannibal’s huge hand descended 


upon the nape of Mark Sloane’s neck. | 


It appeared a sort of conjurer’s trick. 


The man vanished as Hannibal clamped | 
his other hand to Sloane’s waist and | 


heaved with mighty shoulders. Sloane left 


the ground backward, and head-foremost, | 


with back arched, sprawled through the 


air to disappear with a crash amid a | 


thicket of young spruce. Hannibal 
turned and was upon him before he could 
rise. 

Dorcas _ stared, 
savagely hopeful. 

“Kill him! Kill him!” she cried, breath- 
lessly. 

Hannibal jerked his man to his feet 


and held him helpless, looking at Dorcas | 
with grave speculation, not unmixed with | 


enjoyment. 
“Haint much on killin-—not right on 
the farm,” he said dryly. ‘The boys ’d 


give me Hatteras for makin’ work for | 
‘em cleanin’ up and diggin’ graves. No, 


don’t figger to slaughter many folks this 
winter, not ‘less I find I got to. I'll jest 
show this critter where the place ends, 
and p'int out the line to him, and mebby 
help him over it a mite. Jest as a 


warnin’, so to speak. You wait here till. | 


I git through.” 


E walked Sleane down the hill to the | 


road, the man’s toes scarcely touch- 
ing the snow. 


“This here’s the boundary of the Gin- | 
ger farm,’ he said softly. “It’s con- | 
sidered private by folks with jedgment. | 
Jest now | 
it’s frowned on consid’able—owin’ to our | 


Trespassin’ haint encouraged. 


havin’ comp’ny.” He _ paused, lifted 
Sloane high above his head despite 
curses and struggles, and held him there 
an instant before hurling him headlong 
into a drift ten feet away. 

Sloane arose shakily and stood waver- 
ing with dizziness. Hannibal Ginger’s 
voice, losing its humor, became _ low, 
almost deadly. “This here,” he said, 
“was jest a gentle warnin’. Sloane, if you 
come pesterin’ our leetle girl ag’in, I aim 
to make the consequences sich as to lay 
out a long day’s job for ol’ Doc Slater. 
Head clear enough to git my pint, 
Sloane?” 

Remalie’s walking boss departed down 
the road, zigzagging from side to side, 
sick, shaken, maltreated as he had never 
been maltreated before. Hannibal strode 
back to Dorcas—found her sobbing, face- 
downward upon the snow. He lifted her 
gently in his arms, and she snuggled 
against his Mackinaw jacket. 

“I’m ashamed. ....I’m ashamed,” 
she sobbed. 
awful. Oh, what kind of woman am I?” 


The next chapter of this spirited 
nove! by the author of ‘‘The High- 
flyers’’ and ‘‘A Daughter of Dis- 
content”’ will appear in the forth- 
coming August issue of THE RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE. 


fascinated, hopeful, | 


Fs was awful I was | 
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middleweight championship of the world 
All bets on this match are officially called 
off. May the best man win! Let ’er 

ol” 

With the fall of the referee’s arm in 

the direction of the timekeeper, the bell 
clanged dully, the rival clusters of sec- 
onds vanished, and the challenger stepped 
briskly forward to meet the champion. 
McArdle moved along the ropes to the 
right. 
From the arena rose the murmur of 
thousands of men interrogating one an- 
other. From mouth to mouth the words 
of John McArdle were repeated until 
everyone in the multitude knew that the 
referee had exercised his prerogative and 
that all bets had been nullified. Imme- 
diately the rumors began to mushroom: 
the champion was out of condition; Pet- 
ers had failed to make the weight; the 
Phantom had injured his hand in a train- 
ing bout. But down at the ringside, cer- 
tain men looked at one another and knew 
the truth: John McArdle had double- 
crossed them. They tried to figure out 
the next development and gave up the 
problem with a shrug. 

Above their heads the third man in 
the ring plodded onward in a wary circle, 
eyes intent on the thumping gloves. He 
too was wondering what the next move 
would be. So far, what he had done ap- 
plied only to activities outside the ring. 
Within the squared circle he was bound 
by the rules, and he knew it. He had 
promised to referee this fight on the 
square and to call a foul when he saw it. 

The round ended with the men sparring 
cautiously in the middle of the ring. Mc- 
Ardle went to a neutral corner and leaned 
against the ropes with his arms folded. 
Below him the newspaper men were seek- 
ing vainly to capture his attention. 
Chick Hurley, the champion’s chief sec- 
ond, and Jake Scheppler approached from 
opposite corners, taking care that all at 
the ringside should hear their demand for 
an explanation. McArdle waved them 
back. 

“What’s the betting to you?” he de- 
manded. “You're getting your cut out of 
the purse, aint you? Well, go back and 
fight for it.” 


UT of the corner of one eye the ref- 

eree saw Big Steve Roberts hunched 
in a chair at the ringside, and back of 
him the purple-faced figure of Rudy 
Metzker. He appreciated that there were 
probably fifty men within as many feet 
of him who were already planning their 
revenge. 

While breaking a clinch in the second 
round, the referee found an opportunity 
to express himself under his breath. 

“Don’t try to pull any fouls on me,” 
he hissed. “The game’s up—understand? 
Come on, you're locked; step out of it!” 

He clapped his hands, and the men 
broke cleanly. The Philadelphia Phan- 
tom suddenly cut loose with an exhibi- 
tion of the footwork that had made him 
famous. He danced in and out, working 


a straight left to the head and shifting 
into a 


right uppercut with dazzling 
















rapidity and precision. In the fourth 
round he dropped his man for the count 
of five, and the crowd went wild. 

But in the fifth round the challenger 
came back and rushed his opponent all 
around the ring, and in the sixth the 
Phantom was apparently groggy and 
covering up. 

The arena became a roaring whirlpool. 
The crowd had entirely forgotten the 
early suspicions prompted by the ref- 
eree’s announcement. Here was a fight 
that would live in history! 

Even John McArdle was fooled. He 
reasoned that since there was no longer 
any cbject in pulling a foul, the fight 
was being made on the square. And 
when the seventh round passed safely, 
with both men apparently nursing their 
strength, he breathed easier and a great 
weight was lifted from his mind. 

It was a small thing that brovght him 
his first uneasiness, and it escaped the 
attention of everyone else. Between the 
ninth and tenth rounds he noticed that 
the seconds in both corners were not 
washing off their men, though both were 
bleeding slightly. . Now, it is the part of 
a good handler to send his man up at 
the beginning of the round looking clean 
and fresh, no matter what his real condi- 
tion, just as it is the part of an expe- 
rienced boxer to do the bulk of his 
fighting in the last sixty seconds of the 
round rather than the first. Both things 
are calculated to influence the judgment 
of a referee. 

But the men faced each other for the 
tenth round looking battered and battle- 
weary. McArdle was puzzled. He won- 
dered still more when his skilled eyes 
noted first a certain hesitancy in the 
movements of both boxers, and then— 
that they were swinging very wild. He 
recalled quickly that all through the 
fight there had been no blows to the 
wind or to the jaw. The champion had 
dropped his man with a left hook high 
on the head. The challenger had slowed 
the Phantom down with a body attack 
on the ribs. No vulnerable spot had been 
touched. 

Suddenly the whole thing became plain 
to the shirt-sleeved Scotchman. The first 
seven rounds must have been carefully 
rehearsed; the men had met secretly and 
practiced every blow. Now they were 
at a loss, because they had never antici- 
pated the thing would go any farther 
than the seventh round. Under instruc- 
tions they were going to stall to a draw 
and try it again with a different referee 
in the ring. 

“T’m gone,” he thought. “The hounds!” 

The eleventh and twelfth rounds passed 
uneventfully, and the temper of the mul- 
titude changed. Gradually the words of 
the referee were recalled, and gloom set- 
tled down on the arena. The bleachers, 
always the first to voice approval or the 
reverse, began an impatient stamping 
punctuated with catcalls.- On the main 
floor there was moody silence and sig- 
nificant glances at the moving picture- 
machines, purring steadily from their 
tower. 
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The thirteenth round came, and after 
a sharp rally the men dropped into a 
clinch and wrestled futilely. From high 
up in the “five-dollar heaven” some one 
filled his lungs and roared out: 

“Room-mates !”’ 

The crowd laughed, and a red-faced 
man sitting five rows from the ringside 
turned to a companion. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose we have to 
expect that sort of thing these days. 
Boxing, baseball, racing—one after an- 
other the crooks get into them all, and 
there is no man they can’t reach. I sup- 
pose if I was on the inside of this, I 
wouldn’t be hollering, either.” 

Up in the ring, the referee moved for- 
ward and spoke in pleading tones. 

“Come on, boys, cut loose; don’t stall 
any more. The game’s on its last legs 
now—don’t kill it!” 

The Philadelphia Phantom wrenched 
himself free from a clinch, boxed prettily 
for a moment and then left himself wide 
open for a left lead to the head. The 
challenger took advantage of the open- 
ing and shot a glove against the Phan- 
tom’s jaw. The latter’s knees sagged, 
but the referee was aware that Peters 
had “pulled” his punch and the blow had 
done no harm. Its apparent effect was 
faked. 


} ied clinched, and again the third 
man in the ring whispered his warn- 
ing. 

The title-holder felt that he was per- 
fectly safe. He knew there would be 
any one of a dozen good excuses to fall 
back upon afterward, and he was being 
guaranteed a fortune. He twisted his 
lips at the pleading referee. 

“Go to hell!” he advised. 

McArdle dropped back. For the first 
time, while a round was in progress that 
afternoon, the referee stood still. Back 
of him the spectators began to protest 
that he was obstructing their view, but he 
continued motionless until he saw Canada 
Dick Peters feint out his opponent and 
then swing a right hand that was delib- 
erately three inches short of the opening. 

John McArdle turned his back on both 
men, and leaning over the ropes, ad- 
dressed the timekeeper. 

“Ring the bell,” he directed. 

Pete Glidden, who had held the watch 
on every championship contest for a 
quarter of a century, looked up with 
startled eyes. 

“There’s a minute to go yet, John,” he 
protested. 

“Ring the bell, damn you,” McArdle 
reiterated dully, “and keep on ringing it; 
I'm going to throw ’em out!” 

For one astonished second the time- 
keeper hesitated; then his hand went 
obediently to the gong, and it clanged 
loud and insistently. The champion and 
the challenger lowered their gloves and 
looked at McArdle. Every sound in the 
vast arena was hushed. 

The referee raised both hands high in 
the air. In the stern, disapproving shake 
of his head, the multitude sensed the of- 
ficial verdict and rose, electrified. 
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“No contest!” roared John McArdle. | 
“Now get out of the ring, both of you!” 

Of what followed, John McArdle had 
but a vague memory. He knew that the 
Philadelphia Phantom had charged across 
the ring and swung a right hand. He 
remembered that he had ducked and 
dropped the champion with a hook to the 
chin. He recalled dark forms climb- 
ing through the ropes in every direction, 
and he had an impression that before he 
had been carried to the floor under the 
weight of a dozen men, he had singled 
out Big Steve Roberts and knocked the 
gambler off the platform. 

When he was again in possession of 
his senses, he had pulled his world down 
about his ears, and was being escorted 
home under police protection. 


HEN John McArdle and his mother 

had cleared away the supper-dishes, 
and had talked the whole thing over, Mrs. 
McArdle said: 

“Thee be ever my ain guid lad. Thee 
has shamed Auld Hornie and nae ither 
thing matters.” 

“Aye,” said John, 
yet, Mither.” 

The door-bell rang. Dusk had fallen. 
They looked at each other. 

“Gie to bed, Mither. I'll answer’t.” 

He closed the dining-room door, hesi- 
tated, and then going to his own room, 


“but ’tis no over 


slipped a revolver into his pocket before 


proceeding to the front door. 

On the doorstep stood Big Steve Rob- 
erts. A limousine purred at the curb- 
ing. 

“T’ve got something to say to you, 
John,” said the gambler; “come down to 
the car a moment.” 

McArdle’s lips curled. “Aint you game 
enough to say it to me here?” he que- 
ried. 

Roberts merely smiled. 
side if you don’t mind,” 
“it'll only take a minute.” 

McArdle led the way to the sitting- 
room, and closed the door. They sat 
down with the table between them. 

“Well, John,” said “Big Steve,” “you 
played hell this afternoon, didn’t you?” 

“Ves, Steve, I guess I did.” 

The gambler pursed his lips thought- 
fully. “I’ve just come from the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office, John. Peters 
squealed and gave the whole thing away. 
The gate-receipts will go to charity. I 
suppose you know what every paper in 
the country is going to 

“IT can imagine,’ McArdle answered. 
“They'll say that we’ve seen our last big 
fight in this country. I thought of that 
just before I stopped it.” 

“They'll say,” contradicted Roberts, 
‘that the third man in the ring this after- 
noon saved the fight game for America; 
they’ll say that he proved the sport was 
bigger than the crooks who are in it; 
they'll say that you showed beyond any 


“T’ll come in- 
he suggested; 


possible doubt that when John McArdle | 


is the referee the public can count on a 
boxing-match being on the square, and 
that’s all America asks of any 


of every referee and sporting-writer in 
the country?” 

McArdle produced a pipe and filled it 
slowly. 


say tomorrow?” | 


sport. | 
Why, John—don’t you see that what you | 
did this afternoon will stiffen up the back | 
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Wash Away Hair 
with El- Rado 


You want the quickest and easiest way to remove 
undesirable hair from the underarms, face, arms and 
limbs. That is why you will want El-Rado. El-Rado 
is sure, it is absolutely harmless, it is @ ready-to- 
use liquid, not messy. El-Rado is the true ““womanly” 
way — that’s why you will like it and after using it 
once will have no other. 
Guaranteed Satisfactory 
or Money Refunded. Two 
sizes: 60c and $1.00 at 
drug storesand toilet goods 
counters. 
Send your order for 
$1.00 size to us with 
stamps or mone y 
order if your dealer 
mut of El-Rado. It 
will be mailed along 
with directions and 
interesting letters 
of users. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO. 
Dept. 1207 
112 E. 19th St., New York 
Canadian Distributors: 
DIXON-WILSON, Ltd. 
Dept. 1207 
66 Spadina Ave, Toronto 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Wit show reduction taking place in 11 days or money re 
funded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces unsightly parts 
promptly, reducing only where you wish to lose and the Lawton 
Method Dissolves and Eliminates superfluous fat from the system. 


Easily followed directions do not require exercises, 


starving, 


medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but improves 
appearance and general health, 
Brings Physical and Mental Vigor 


and enables you to regain and retain your normal weight. 
Lawton (shown in picture) reduced from 211 to 152 lbs.; 
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ducer and genuine method have been the means whereby a great 
number of fat people through the United States and elsewhere 
have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, with- 


Dr. Lawton 
Using Device 


out discomfort, Any stout man or woman can obtain these results 
whether 10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The com- 
plete cost $5.00. Send for your reducer today. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON, 


Remember it is guarantced. 


120-A West 70th St., New York 
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sWav y an ! beautiful 


} Such Lively Lustre 
w It Fairly Scintillates! 


Adopt the simple Silmerine method 
and you will have just the prettiest 
curls and waves—so perfectly natural in 
appearance! The waviness lasts ever so 
long, even in damp weather. No more bother 
with loose strands stringing about your face— 
nor with burnt, uneven ends! Your hairis bright 
and glossy, instead of dull and dead looking, 


Liquid 
Silmerineé\ 


Smart women now regard 
Liquid Silmerine as a real 
necessity. Recommended 
by ewe members of the 
theatrical profession. 
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Powdered Tarkroot 
(fuce rester) - - 
Powdered Barriflower 
(depilatory) - - 1 
Sold by druggists and de- 
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Parker, Belmont & Co. 
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\ A Profession That Pays! 
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—worth more money than the average, right from the start. 
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“Why should you come down here to 
tell me this?” he asked. 

Big Steve Roberts studied the toe of 
one shoe. “What is one man’s loss,” he 
answered, “is another’s gain. You made 
me drop a pretty big bet this after- 
noon—” 

“T called all bets off,” said McArdle. 
“The newspaper boys recorded it.” 

Big Steve shook his head. “Fifty 
thousand dollars I lost today—and my 
daughter too. Janie and I had it out last 
night, John, and I put all my cards on 
the table to prove to her that you were 


}no different from the rest of us. And, 


John, do you know what the kid did?” 
He put the question with pride. 
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“You know what my little girl did?” 
he repeated. 

McArdle shook his head. 

“She laid me every cent of her own 
money, John—twenty-five thousand at 
two to one—that you'd call all bets off 
and throw ’em out, and John, she col- 
lected!” 

Just then the door-bell gave three im- 
perative little rings. 

“Aha!” said Big Steve comfortably. 
“I thought so. Now you're in for it! 
I told you to come down to the car, and 
you wouldn’t do it. Take a tip from me, 
son, and give Janie her own way before 
she takes it. Now go to the door like a 
man and learn what she thinks of you!” 





THE ASTONISHING SUZANNE 


(Continued vies page 44) 2 | 


your ignorance well—you do everything 
well. Oh, go on—weep if you like—fate 
brought you here so I could upbraid you. 
Would you cut a man’s heart in pieces 
for the mere sport of it? Don’t you 
think I feel it? Don’t you think I love 


|you? Isn’t it enough for you to ruin me 








without pretending innocence about it? 
What do I mean? There is no need to 
act—you know!” 

Her eyes stared at me in apparent lack 
of comprehension, so perfect that it 
seemed candor itself, or rather horror 
itself. “My God, how terrible!” That 
was all she said. Then she put her head 
down on the arm of the chair and drew 
the corner of the blanket across her face. 
Her body was shaken by half-hysterical 
sobs 

I did not know what to do. Obviously 
she could not long remain here in a 
situation so compromising. No one could 
know how many had seen her enter my 
door, clad as she was; and nowhere more 
than in such places as this does gossip 
wag 
There came back my original impulse 
to take her head in my arms and com- 
fert her. With plan or not, she had come 
here to me. The same roof covered us; 
she was sitting at my fire. I presume it 
was something primordial, something an- 
cient and strange, although something 
rather natural—this singular feeling of 
ownership Perhaps I did something 
primordial after all. 

“Vou are cold,” said I 
shall mend our fire.” 

There was wood ready for the fire- 
place. Kneeling beside her, I fed up the 
blaze. It was hard not to lay a hand 
upon her head and comfort her, she was 
so troubled, so much in need of 
so piteous, even if so false. 


“Please, I 


SU ¢ lose, 


protection 


AS I passed, she sat up, huddled, 
drawing a blanket about her, gazing 
somberly into the glowing flames. For 
me, I cared not if this scene might last a 
thousand years 

But suddenly she turned, and sheer 
anger came into her eyes—hot, relentless 
anger. “If I were a man, I'd make you 
take that back—what you said! Oh, if 
ever there were a way, I'd be even with 


| you!” 





Her eyes fell upon a pair of crossed 
foils which hung above the mantel, where 
my martial friend Billy Hammond had 
left them. With a leap she tore them 
down. 

“If you’re a man, I'll make you apol- 
ogize for that! Do you dare?” 

“No need. I will apologize for any 
word or thought that would hurt you or 
offend you,” I said. 

“You said I kissed you. That’s some- 
thing a gentleman does not remember, 
does not say. I never did. Admit you 
lied.” 

“Ves, I lied to you. 
me. I only imagined that.” 
best. 

“T’'ll not have it that way! I'll make 
you really apologize. Do you dare? If 
I beat you, will you say you're sorry, 
and never, never speak to me again so 
long as you live?” 

“T hardly have had a chance to do that 
now,” said I. 

She stamped her bare foot again in 
rage, her eyes flashing—I could see their 
gray-blue fire as she faced the window— 
and I swear she was fearless as a lion. 

“You coward!” she taunted me. “In 
your own house you insult me over and 
over again. I wish I were a man. I'd 
show you. I can show you anyhow if 
you've nerve enough to take it on. But 
perhaps you don’t fence. Perhaps you 
only talk—only insult women when they 
can’t help themselves!” 

This, of course, brought the color to 
my face. “That’s rather hard,” said I. 
“But as to fencing, you’d have no chance 
with me at the foils. I do fence—with 
other officers and with athletes, not with 
women.” 

“T can beat you,” she said. 
the prize?” 

I turned to her suddenly. “The truth! 
Just once the real truth. I'll not fence 
you for another kiss—no_ gentleman 
would do that. But I’ve lied to you 
ence like a gentleman. Have you lied to 
me like a woman? Come, now—which 
of us told the truth? Let that be the 
wager. I'll stand you a bout for that 
though I warn you, you have no chance.’ 

She only stamped her foot once more, 
her splendid blue eyes gleaming undis- 
mayed. She flung one foil at me and cast 


You never kissed 
It was my 


“What's 
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a glance about the room for her footing. 
“Wait!” I said, and began to push 
back the chairs and table. On the latter 

I found the plastrons and handed one to 
her. She stood, her figure no more than 
half-concealed by the toga of the Navajo. 
“Put it on,” I said; “otherwise I cannot 
fence with you.” 

She faced about, and unmsteadily I 
helped her with the straps. She stood 
then less hampered than myself, for I 
would not use the plastron. All at once 
a feeling of pity, of horror, came to me. 
I saw hlood-stains on the floor where she 
stood. Her feet were bleeding from the 
stones over which she had run. She had 
not whimpered once. 

“Oh, I say, I can’t go on with this!” 
I exclaimed. 

“Need you mind, if I don’t?” She re- 
torted. “Does blood make you sick? 
That’s too bad.” 

She goaded me. I saw no other way 
than to give her a lesson, as gently and 
swiftly as I could. There was no way 
of inducing her to give up the combat. 
Her eye coldly followed every move I 
made, wholly without fear and wholly im- 
placable. 

With a sigh I faced her at length. 
“Shall it be for points?” I asked. 

“As you like,” she replied. “Of course 
I'll acknowledge any touch. Put on your 
breastguard, sir.” 

a a 
“You'll need it. I ask no odds of you.” 
“You'll never touch me with your 
point. I’m only going to make you tell 
the truth. I dislike this very much. But 
it’s your own choosing.” 

Her foil whistled ina mowlinade, flashed 
into a semi-circle above her head, and 
she fell into a fencing position which was 
perfection in form. I saluted and she 
returned. “On guard!” she exclaimed 
impatiently, and frowning. 

We engaged; and I felt against my 
wrist the light strength of a wrist made 
of silk and steel. Instinctively I knew 
I had my work cut out for me—any 
fencer knows as to that. 

The next few moments were among 
the busiest of my life. I never met ex- 
cept among the masters any fence such 
as hers. Women have ways of their own 
in everything. With absolute fearlessness 
she united a strength of attack and sup- 
pleness in play that, within half a minute, 
more than astonished me. On her feet 
she was light as a cat, but she made not 
one unnecessary motion. Her eyes were 
cold and half hypnotic now as she stared 
unemotionally into mine, never once 
wavering. 

I knew she felt sure of beating me. 
Inside of two minutes I began to fear 
she might. Where she got her amazing 
skill I could not guess—not this side of 
France or Italy, and of a past master. 
What a pupil he had had! Back, for- 
ward, her bleeding feet spaced to the 

hair, her arm straight, her blade a steel 


splice in my broken leg. 
that 
was left a weak spot in the house that 
enclosed my vital organs. 


she said, calmly and very honorably. It 
was so bare a touch I could not have 
sworn to it. “But that’s the last,” she 
added grimly. 

“My compliments, mademoiselle. Shall 
it be three minute assaults?” 

“As you like. On guard!” 


“But wait—one minute rest after any | 


touch? And how many?” 

“Three, five, anything you like!”—con- 
temptuously. 

“Say five. On guard!” 

We fell to again with none but the 
mantel clock to arbitrate. 


confronted me. 
tierce failed me. Her point came through 
like a flash—had it been a rapier, it would 
have been the worse for me. “Touché!’’ 
I called. 

We rested, points down. 


ult. “I told you to put on the plastron,” | 
was all she said. “I’m going to beat you 
now.” 


Once more we engaged, and once more 
by mere luck—as she tripped on the cor- 
ner of a small rug—I managed to get 
through her marvelous defense, auto- 
matically exact. She honored it, but cut 
short the minute’s rest. Since she was 
so: impatient, I went on with what I now 
saw was going to be a very difficult les- 
son to her. 


LL at once she seemed to gather new 

reserve energy from somewhere in 
her marvelous body and came at me with 
a fury that, but for its machine-like im- 
personality, might have marked a verit- 
able duel and not a fencing bout. Her 
foot stamping, her breath hissing to the 
lunge, hcr lips muttering low to herself 
in the parry—the thing became personal 
and terrible to me. 

If either of us had doubt, it was not 
she. She came on again and again, her 
wrist easy, her arm like a white bar, her 
lithe young body alive with vindictive, 
almost vicious energy—gaining on me, | 
pushing me inch by inch, now fairly on | 
the defensive and at my very best. 

All at once with lightning-like swift- 
ness she came through my guard with a 
long, slithering lunge which seemed to 
make of her arm and her weapon a pro- 
jectile. The padded point of the foil 
caught me full force, driven by her whole 
body, directly over my heart. I sank 
back gasping, and was only lucky when 
I dropped into a chair. 

The point had caught me at precisely 
the spot which my friend Dr. Westfield 
had selected, in his prowling around in 
my assortment of ribs, as offering the 
best bit of bone he could find for the 
Spite of all 
meantime, there 





nature had done 
The blow was 


as though a boxer had landed fair on the | 


Again I mar- | 
veled at the ease and tirelessness that | 
At length a parry in | 


I smiled, but 
she frowned coldly, too confident to ex- | 








plexus which lies a little below the center | 
of the chest. A sudden vertigo caught | 
me. I was for the moment almost “out” 
—TI, who had undertaken to give this girl | 
a lesson at the foils! 


wall before her, she gave me such a 
round as I had not dreamed any woman 
uld, nor many men, for the foils had 
long been a curious study with me. 
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Silence for an instant: then I heard her 


T length I took a chance against the foil clatter, was sensible of two hands 

steady point opposed to me, and at my head. “Oh—oh!” I heard her ex- 
executed a swift riposte. She flung a claim in sudden and most unwarrior-like 
Imnd and stepped back. “Touchée!” contrition. 
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My vision cleared presently. I looked toward the end. There was no one about 
into her eyes. I saw her frown af anxi- —everyone had gone from the camp. | 
ety. “I’ve hurt you!” she said. didn’t wait—I just went in.” 

“Not in the least!’ I protested. “Two “If your—your apparel has been 
and two—it is love all, shall we say? found, it will probably be at the office,” 
Which shall apologize? Shall we go on?” I suggested. “I'll run down and see.” 

I arose, foil in hand. “And leave me here alone? No. Any- 
“No, no!” she exclaimed, “I'll not!” body might come! Anybody might see 






















Nor would she resume. My chagrin you, carrying those—things—back. It 
obliged me to say a word also. might seem odd. And I'll not be left 
| “You see,” I explained, “you hit me here with that bear. I’m afraid.” 
directly in my least defended point—the “T can telephone.” 

heart. I've only half a rib just there. “No, no! And let the whole world 





A part has been cut out.” know I'm here this way? Not in the 
“Oh! You were wounded in the war; least.” 

and I hit you there!” “You’ve been safe with me,” said I 
You hit me there the first time I saw quietly. “At least, I haven't tried to 

you,” I said. But as to the actual wound, massacre you, as you have me.” 

I did not get it in the war—the surgeon She only bit her lip. “I said you did 

cut out some bone. It was to mend my not understand,” she replied. 

leg, which,was lame. I loved a woman, “T’ll make one suggestion,” I ventured. 

and I swore I would not stand before “Yes?” 

her as a cripple: so they mended me— “There are some uniforms and things 

pretty well, don’t you think? Of course, here—Billy Hammond’s, you know, who 

you never knew anything about my _ lived here. He wasn’t so tall as I am 

You know how women dress nowadays 
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“It was, Suzanne, the old, old story, shirt would do.” 
old as Paradise. I gave a rib that I I pointed to the dresser in the bed 
might look on the face of Eve. I have room, the door of which was open. “I'l! 
done so, and nothing matters now. go feed Billy,” said I. “Billy and I 
“Suzanne,”—I had cast away my foil having a hard time this morning.” 
alike with my sense of propriety now,— Draped in the Navajo, she motion¢ 
“I love you, as you know—no matter me out coldly. In ten minutes I knocked 
| what you have done. Shall I apologize There met me an astonishingly trin 
for that? I never will. Your own young officer, with campaign hat, khak 
mother gave me leave to try—she said _ shirt, breeches and all—the latter muc! 
she would not raise a hand to help or puckered at the waist but not ungracious 
hinder, that it must be Adam, it must Suzanne held the puttees in her han 
be Eve. What has been, has been and and she had no shoes. 
cannot be recalled. Blandsford must “He had a cook once,” I ventured 
take his chances.” “T’'ll see.” By sheer luck I found in th 
“This isn’t the place—” she began. wood-box a discarded pair of canvas 
“T know, I know. But if ever you sneakers about five sizes too large bu 
could love me half as I do you, the little offering hope. But my lady meantin 
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| things would not matter. And if this had found other cause for criticism. ( 
were all the home we could ever have, “This is one fine place,” she remarke k 
and if you had come to it regularly, con- “Such pictures! So this is the way men h 
ventionally, a place like this would do. live when they are alone!” ai 
A loaf of bread—a fire—a bear under the She pointed to the walls, which had ir 

3QD2s ays Free Trial front porch—and thou! I'll say this been adorned in accordance with Bi 
from 44 Styles, wilderness business might be a lot worse!” Hammond’s taste. I was obliged to ad- in 

colors and sizes, famous Range x ae ‘ > 

leyeles, Delivered free on. sorely mit that my friend’s taste had been some- ch 
Prices. Save $10 to $25 on your bicycle. UT she would not joke. Again she what catholic as to dramatic stars whose th 
Uberal Easy, Payment plan. Parents had flung herself upon the chair, a paucity of apparel left the eye fairly Tree str 
often advance frat deposit; Boerfetc hze figure of wholly disconcerting beauty. to pass upon the classic quality of their th: 
SCS Sens. che Ten But the late Amazon now was woman. charms. Before now I had not thought wh 
pa Dug A ge EE ey Her eyes covered, she again was sobbing. much about Billy Hammond's pictures her 
Sheet “You don’t understand,” she said at Now I flushed as though persona oth 








length between her sobs. “You don’t in guilty. ; — 
the least understand.” “T don’t blame you for blushing,” re- 


“No, Suzanne, I do not understand marked Suzanne keenly. “I compliment 
you on your taste in beauty. 
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I understand nothing in the world any 4 
ae Say Gee 0 0 sent em aon’ more except that I love you and wish I bowed and did not defend myself as A 
lide with a chest that the talor gives you: that I did not.” to Billy’s choice in decorations. “I 

whet chout that cromech ios She turned her wet face toward me. sorry they're so large,” I said, now hand rest] 
sou aplli-ecdes? " “Oh, is it so? That’s a fine thing to ing her the shoes which once had been walk 
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potions and other exploited piffie? going home, even if that bear eats me “With an extra pair. of socks, they rectic 
I just came over from the hotel to have do,” was her business-like comment. Th 

a dip in the pool, and I came alone.” Again she retired, and this time, when the 

She was explaining. But when she she reappeared, she had made shift, ber 

heard Billy’s scratching and grumbling tees and all, although the canvas shoes ful 

under the porch, her bravery left her might have seemed a trifle sketchy to an ans 

rap hale bg. | again. She thought also of her lack of exacting military eye. ut 

and my book “ Promotion and Conservation s raiment. the 

N any garb she would have been beau- as f 
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another, at the table. Her attitude 

toward me had changed once more. It 

was disapproval she showed, when she 
swept another gaze about the room. 

“Women!” she exclaimed. ‘Women! 

Is that all a man thinks about, then?” 

“Yes, Suzanne, it is,” said I, “until he 
finds the one woman. But why not? 
Your own mother said she would raise 
her daughters, if she had a hundred of 
them, to be fit for life and loving. She 
said she would try to teach them what 
men really were, and then would pray 
that each might find a fit one among 
them all. From the first time I saw you 
I hated my own infirmity. I conquered 
it—for you. I gave my rib for you. I 
made an image in my heart of you alone, 
Suzanne. If you don’t think I’m good 
enough to love you, the one woman out 
of them all, then don’t ever think of me 
again. But your own mother—” 

“You seem to have had quite a lot to 
do with my own mother. I suppose 
you’ve been talking. Fine of you!” 

“Your mother is as sweet a woman as 
ever was,” said I. “And by the way, 
since I have waited more than a month 
to see her, I’m going down with you to 
the hotel. I shall tell her all about your 
intruding on me unasked—I must do 
that, of course. At least, I shall not 
need to explain to her that I did not 
kiss you at the door. She knows nothing 
of that.” 

She went suddenly pale again. I saw 
the swift tears start in her eyes, the 
actual tears. “Forgive me,” I exclaimed, 
too late, and I tried to take down her 
hands from her eyes. “If you had run 
me through, it would have served me 
right. I ask your pardon—there was no 
kiss at all. But so help me God, Suzanne, 
one day there will be. Good-by.” 

She wept, even after she had stepped 
outside the door, with my eyes I fol- 
lowed her through the window, watching 
her as she walked, head high, straight 
and firm. I knew her feet were bleed- 
ing, but she never winced. 

Again I flung myself into a chair, feel- 
ing that the morning had bettered my 
chances but very little—feeling indeed 
that I had made two capital errors in 
strategy. A girl may weep, yes; and 
that is when you may comfort her. But 
when she leaves you with tears still in 
her eyes, the chances are good that an- 
other may be the one to dry those tears. 


up her wet bathing-suit in one paper after 


, errand—first 


now I saw it in a haze even under the | 
brilliant illumination of the sun, not yet 
old. Although I had not forced my com- | 
pany upon Suzanne when she left, I | 
found my feet now following hers down 
the walk she had taken; so I came to the 
parade ground which makes the civic 


center at Yellowstone. The formal row 
of stone houses, which once made the 
officers’ quarters, was drear and somber 
as ever. The motor-coaches had gone 
for the day from the hotel, and there 
passed now only the scattered cars of 
individual tourists, streaming through. A 


group of horseback folk came by. A | 


sober pack-train of a dozen mules, under 
guidance of a ranger, headed out toward 
the hills. 


HE long verandas of the hotel usually 

were not so crowded at that hour of 

the day; but there, by good fortune, I 

found at once the long-absent Mrs. Col- 
lingsworth whom I sought. 

She was sitting on one foot in an arm- 

chair, quite contentedly, busy with needle 


and silks at a bit of linen stretched over | 


a hoop—which labor she executed with- 
out the aid of glasses. At least she knew 
me—although the dimple which she 
staged warned me of some inner amuse- 
ment of which her greeting did not speak. 

I drew up a chair beside her and 
plunged at once into the middle of my 
complaining that I had 
come out a month earlier than there had 
been need of, and had been waiting ever 
since. 

“But why did you not call, Major?” 
she asked. “Why did you not write me? 
Why did you not telephone? We would 
have told you all about our plans.” 

“Mrs. Collingsworth, because I had 
delicacy about it—because I was proud 
—because also I was such a fool!” 

Then I told her of the contretemps 
through which I had that day learned of 
her own presence—told her all that had 
happened regarding Suzanne’s call—all | 
except the real reason for our duello with 
the foils. 

“And I must say your daughter swings 
a nasty foil,” I concluded. “I vow, I 
believe she would beat me in time. Has 
she always been at these things—swim- 
ming, fencing, riding and all that?” 

Mrs. Collingsworth nodded gravely. 
“Especially swimming. If I had a hun- | 


dred daughters—which I have remarked 














is quite impossible,—I would live in mor- 
tal terror for fear they would all disrobe 
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every time they saw a swimming pool. 





CHAPTER VII Suzanne is mad about the water.” 

“But still,” she went on, “if I did 
have so many daughters, I would see to | 
it that they should dance, ride, swim and | 
fence. Boxing, of course, no. But what | 
will make a man’s body fit, will serve 
also for a woman’s, though few women 
seem to realize that. 


. three that afternoon I found it 

impossible longer to stave off my 
restlessness. Although I vowed I would 
walk up the mountain to the hot springs, 
I walked precisely in the opposite di- 
rection. 

The day was splendid. The gate of 
the valley which comes in from the east, 
bevond the near-by river, now was lighted 
full by the sun’s westerly position. The 


theories regarding all my hundred daugh- | 
ters,” she sighed gently. “Of course, it 
serves Suzanne right. She should have 
grav face of Mount Everts was picked waited till her chaperon had had _ her 
cut in detail. The entire panorama of coffee, at least. Nowadays girls will be 
the mountains was beautiful, well nigh boys. What can I do?” She spread out 
as free of change from God’s original im- one hand resignedly. 

print as when the first adventurers came “The only hope I have,” she continued, 
hither to tell of a region of miracles. “is that all my hundred daughters in one 
I loved it all, as I always had. But will get her fill of bathing at Del Monte 
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dried 
| been, to remind a woman of a kiss! 






—I hear the water of Monterey Bay is 
cold. I hope she freezes! Id like a little 
of her company myself once in a while.” 


“Del Monte—Monterey?” I - said. 
“Then you are going on to California! 
Of course, not at once?” 


“Dear Major,” she smiled, “not until 
vou have had opportunity to get at least 
a little of the worth of your wasted time 


here! Of course you will follow us. 
They always do.” She smiled a trifle 
ruefully, I thought. 

“Men make a great nuisance in my 


life, Major. I hardly have time to sleep. 
There is no place we can escape them. 
They follow us even here—when they 
do not precede us and lie in wait.” 

I saw her cast an eye toward the plat- 
form in front of the great hotel door, 
where the cars pulled in and where the 
horseback parties usually mounted and 
dismounted. As my gaze followed hers, 
I saw what made me catch my breath in 
a sudden sense of injury. 

The young man who rode up and dis- 
mounted was well-looking enough and 
well-turned out; but I knew him at first 
glance. It was Jimmy Blandsford, of 
Chicago! 

And there came down the steps to meet 
him, as he stood holding the bridle reins 
of the mount he led, a girl whose sheer 
fervid beauty drew the gaze of every 
person on the gallery. She was fasten- 
ing her glove, crop under her arm. Her 
park costume was faultless. She herself 
was faultless. The sight of her set loose 
again in my heart all of the old mad- 
ness. Suzanne! 

So, then, so soon, another indeed had 
her tears! Oh, fool that I had 
With 
fortune favoring me, when I could have 
been kind, gentle, gallant, anything, with 


| her in my own company—how little had 


I improved my shining hour! I well 


knew no such hour would shine again for 
me. 

She was up in her saddle lightly, care- 
lesslv, rode as I had seen her ride, auto- 
As she passed us, she 


matically well. 
raised his hat. 


saluted. and Blandsford 


Mrs. Collingsworth waved her embroi- 
dery hoop half a foot or so. I rose; but 
I could not be sure she knew me; 
Blandsford I was certain did not. Some- 


thing struck me as additionally familiar 
in the pleasant equestrian picture that 
they made. 
“Why, that’s 
“Did you bring 


Danny!” I exclaimed. 
him away out here?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Collingsworth 
carelessly. “We nearly always take 
Danny along wherever we go. Suzanne 
doesn't like to ride any other horse.” 

It seemed to me that the Collingsworth 
family surely had a way with them, but 
I accepted this instance as a part of 
their kaleideoscopic methods. 

“Do you know,” I began cheerfully, 
“Danny was the excuse, and the only 
excuse, I had in mind when I called that 


| night last winter.” 


| morning?” 


“But you quite forgot to inquire for 
Danny’s health! He’s quite well now, 
thank you. I thought at the time you had 
come about Suzanne. Indeed, you said 

Major.” 
Her forehead wrinkled. Her face grew 
“Did you speak to her this 


SO, 


graver. 
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I ought not to have done so, 
but I did. I told her that I loved her, 
told even there. I upbraided her.” 

“Tut-tut!’”’ She laid a swift hand 
lightly on my sleeve. Again it seemed 
to me that her face was vague with 
trouble as she spoke. “But believe me, 
I like you awfully well, Major. It was 
lovely of you—about Danny.” 

We both laughed. By this time the 
riders were out of sight, across the hill. 

“We have dances every evening, I un- 
derstand, Major,” resumed Mrs. Collings- 
worth. ‘‘The zero hour is nine. You will 
be down?” 

I said I would—although I had 
solved never to see Suzanne again. 

But I did. 


“Ves. 


se- 


CHAPTER VIII 


HEN I started up the hill for m: 

own quarters, I caught myself ai 
most looking over my shoulder, almos 
dreading some subtle influence whose re 
nature I could not fathom. Suzanne 
mother was as inscrutable as Suzanne he: 
self. She raised no bar against me, tru 
but dimple and all considered, I almo 
misdoubted that even Suzanne’s mother 
gently was mocking me. Once more [ 
vowed never to meet Suzanne again. 


But I did meet her again that very 
night. And this time, as I shall explain, 


of all the shocks that merry maid had 
given me, I received the very worst a 
the one most nearly unsustainable. 

Nervous and restless as I was, I fou 
it impossible to remain away from 
hotel until the dancing hour; and having 
arrived so early, I spent some tii 
mooning about the parade walks, gazing 
at the long rows of lighted windows of 
the great hotel. 


The hotel dances, made up among 
tourists few of whom spent more than 
one night at this entry point, were more 
or less catch-as-catch-can in their qual- 
ity. A few, sternly resolved to show 


their social standing, appeared in evening 
dress and diamonds—women, of course, 
rather than men going to this pains. Of 
the latter not many wore even dinner 
dress. Rather a delightful flavor of 
out of doors, for the most part, mari 
the assemblage. One saw blazers 
sweaters, flannels, soft collars and ev 
where was the military note of khaki 


puttees, affected by men and women 
alike. As to the idea of correctness in 
wilderness attire, the most interesting 
diversity was in evidence among the 


women, young and old; a vast preference 


for trousers manifesting itself even in 
the instances of many elderly ladies who 
should have known much better. For 


myself, I was content with tennis 
tume; and when, after the first blar 
the jazz orchestra had begun to fill 
rotunda with its motley crew, I was 
posed to approve Mrs. Collingsworth 
when I saw her enter, garbed as when I 
had left her on the gallery, in Norfolk 
jacket and skirt of gray tweed. 

She found a seat; but for a time I 
held back, not keen to play too much 
the part of the lovesick swain. My own 
amour propre was somewhat bruised. So 
I busied myself at the counters of 
curio shops or read again the volumes of 


the 
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wit manufactured for tourist purposes 
even turned over some of the impossible 
Indian articles, moccasins, beaded bags, | 
miniature canoes, and the like, all fresh 


from New England factories, _ SAFETY yNUnce)V)-wale 


Having spent some time in feigning | 
nonchalance, at length with equally | 
feigned surprise—or so I fancied—I 
turned and saw Mrs. Collingsworth, 
dimple and all. She was sitting in a 
rocking-chair at the farther end of the 
lobby, with her embroidery hoop still in 
hand. 

“TIT saw you all the time,” she said, 
smiling. “Of course I saw that you saw 
me.” 

“No, I missed you—you looked so like 
a young school-teacher on vacation,” I 
asseverated. 

‘Thank you, Major. Now you feel 
bliged to ask me to dance. In advance 


I refuse—I am too lazy. I shall dance P f t 
by proxy.” rotect your store 
She raise eves S > : , P 
She raised : her eyes. Suzanne must Daring attempts at robbery and violence occur 
have entered just as my back was turned with alarming frequency, 
toward the door. The direction of the Don’t be caught helpless in an emergency. Get an 
eyes of all the dowagers on the floor Iver Johnson—the only automatically safe revolver. 
pointed toward her as with index fingers. Bump it, jolt it, thump it, or “Hammer the Hammer.” 
It was Suzanne; and following her came | !* Pe discharge ne 
Jimmy Blandsford, emerging from some ‘iano-wire heat-treated springs, instead of the 
waitin lace. When: the orchestra } ordinary flat springs, which have a tendency to snap, 
Wa . =) po : 
. P x9 : h “6 7 ‘ . vs keep the Iver Johnson alive and ready for the 
gan, they swept into the first dance to- | moment when it is needed for self-defence, 
gether. | Quick, accurate, sure in action, panree interesting 
~ , ‘ 00) ts fu f in- 
I must say for Blandsford that he Allcalibres in hammer and hammerless models Regular, formation, FREE 
anced well. He knew every step now Perfect Rubber, and Western Walnut grips. If your dealer Write today for the 
« . 4 acn’t i - g < , re ; one a interes 
1r recently fashionable But when the hasn’tin stock the particular model you want, write us you. 


music. billowy and freakish for the most | Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 138 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. A senor ny 1871 — 1921 
part, made it possible, he and his part- | 99 Chambers Street, New York 717 Market Street,San Francisco ‘‘C’’—Motorcyles (ANnIVERSARY 


ner swept into the long, smooth rhythm 








ner boots. Shotguns combineaccuracy durability. Models 


of the waltz. I alone of all who saw Iver Johnson Truss 
’ c ° ° Bridge, Bicycles are 
her knew that her feet were bleeding in . Iver Johnson Champion world-famed for easy 
= Single and Double Barrel riding, strength, and Y ¢ ) 
7 ~ 


. a2 : 1d dabil aid ic t suit 
Suzanne had disdained to change her Saeae —_— 


riding-costume, but that mattered little. 
danced unconsciously, dreamily, her | - saad 
eyes languid—danced as it is given to | beads — ‘oa us a 
but few to dance. I admired her, but - 3 - — se seer 
I was not happy. the problem of your child’s future 
training. See announcement on page 8 











With the last strident bray of the 


saxophone, the first number ended and 

the dancers broke into groups and pairs. You can earn from $1 to $2 an hour 
I saw Suzanne coming toward me. Upon in your spare time, writing show cards. 
- saw Suza Cc g — p Quickly and easily learned by our new simple 
ccasion I had seen a screaming Uhlan method. No canvassing or soliciting. We 
- . : teach you how, sell your work and pay you 
coming toward me, automatic in hand, cash each week. Full particulars and book- 
and had feared him less. let free. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
200 Ryrie Building, Yonge & Shuter Streets, Toronto, Canada 

















F course I knew Jimmy Blandsford patie 
only as a friend, nor had I reason to We Start Wou ig Business 


believe he even understood me to be a furnishing everything; men and women, opportunity A 

rival. We met in business, at the clubs, | to earn $1,500 to $7,500 yearly operating our ““New e ly we 

sari > here > . | System Specialty Candy Factories’’ anywhere. 7 

ocially nere or there, and I had not the Booklet free. F. Ragsdale Co., East Orange, N. J. 

slightest reason to dislike his sunny dis- 

—— more than I had disposition to 

scount his rapid success in his own SAFETY RAZOR 

Satetee nencuten requiring | 


osen profession. Therefore, naturally ae 

: 7? y g& gown orb = _— : iy ‘ ste 
nly conventionalities passed between us «The ordinary safety 1 ea ncn pane one 

Lies a fs J pte earn bi oney. o $ a week anc 
now, after Jimmy’s firs c anly | | oy 3-4 of an inch wie — : 

su alte J yy or Song a . my St of an . ic go tat |More. Learn at home in spare time under 
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prise at seeing me here e seemec packed one in « box, four personal direction of Will H. Chandlee, 

think it quite natural that he should ; Me famous newspaper, magazine, advertising 


e here, that Danny should be here, and Overland Mig. Co., 71 W. 234 St, NY artist of 35 years’ successful experience. 
Suzanne and Suzanne’s mother—but as 8 - ses eeesessesesese 
to me he looked surprised; that was all. Val’ gm we % d BE AN ARTIST i pater 
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again, and Suzanne and I were swept 
away. 

For the first time in my life, I might 
almost have said, I was face to face with 
}the woman I loved, under conditions 
| which gave me at least half a chance to 
say a word, though that word were no 
more than a farewell. 
| She danced with the same dreamy 
abandon, drifting as light as the blown 
down of the cottonwoods in spring. Her 
eyes were veiled. But I needed not to 
guide her; it was all automatic with this 
lissome, yielding body, which I myself 
knew was strong as steel. 

I exulted that now I also was strong as 
any man. We went on in the luxury of 
silence. Once in a while I would catch 
the frank smile she gave me, her teeth 
white against the brown tan of her face. 
She danced as naturally, as carelessly, as 
she rode or swam or fenced. 

It was all too short. I felt that this 
was the last dance for me. 

“You are going on to the Coast,” I 
said at last. ‘Your mother spoke of Del 
Monte. It is lovely there.” 

You have been there?” 

“Oh, ves, often. It is the most beau- 
tiful place in the world. You will love it.” 
| “And are you not going on this year?” 
| Her artlessness cut me. “Have you no 
| heart at all?’ I whispered. 

! “Why, yes,’ she answered, 
‘A little, maybe.” 
| “T am not seeking fractional interests. 
If I can’t have all a girl’s heart, I want 
none. I can’t go to Del Monte, because 
there are some things too hard for any 


man to bear.” 





amusedly. 


A * that moment a large lady, in very 
ill-fitting trousers, who was dancing 
with her son, who wore very ill-fitting 
| knickerbockers, had the bad taste to 
| bump into us; so I could not look into 
| Suzanne’s eyes. I did not think she was 
smiling. “Moriturus te saluto,’ I said 
at last, as I saw our dance number about 
to end. “Good-by. At least I hope you 
| find I dance better than I fence. When 
| you were up at my house this morning, 
I made rather a bad showing, it seemed 
to me.” 

“T beg pardon?” She did not raise 
| her head. 

“I refer to our little rencontre this 
morning—up at my place, you know. 
| But what a marvel of fortitude a woman 
}can be! Your poor feet—how you must 
| suffer in your riding boots.” 


Now she smiled. “You're such a 
‘grand little joker,” said she. “I don’t 
know what you mean, I’m sure; but I 


guess it’s all right.” 

“Mean? I meant only the one deliri- 
| ous moment you came to my roof, my 
| fire—when you and I were alone. I'll 
|never fence with you again. My honor 
|-—that place is sore yet where you struck 
| ? 


| It seemed to me her color rose a trifle; 
|thea lightly she made one of the most 
extraordinary speeches I ever heard of 
her in all my life. 

| “JT don’t go to gentlemen’s houses,” 
said she, “—not usually. As for fencing 
—if ever we really should do that for 
the first time, I’d make you apologize for 
what you said, although I’m sure I don’t 
|in the least know what you mean.” 
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Traitress, again she had denied my 
love! While I ought not to have been 
surprised at that, I felt myself redden to 
the eyes, thunder struck at her sheer 
audacity. I bowed as I left her. 

“It is time for one so young and 
simple as myself to be safe under cover 
at his home,” I said to Mrs. Collings- 
worth after a time. “Good-by. I shall 
not meet you at Del Monte.” 

She looked up at me, the dimple miss- 
ing. 

Never have I been so full of chagrin 
and mortification, as I was when I 
stepped out into the moonlight, after 
making my adieux to these strange per- 
sons. The silent mountains mocked me. 
The stars, additionally brilliant here, were 
cold. The moon assumed an icy ma- 
levolence in the chill of the mountain 
night. The murmur of the water jets 
seemed but to be indulging grass to grow 
upon a grave. 

I crossed over the parade on the diag- 
onal walk. It led near to a clump of 
cedars, black as ink in the moonlight, 
funereal at any time, and now many- 
fold more so than in the sunlight. The 
silent cedars did indeed surround a grave. 
Age-old themselves, they grew on the 
brink of a grave that was even older— 
the inverted cone of a geyser, extinct no 
man may say how long. 

Often I had looked into this hollow 
cavern, wondering how long since its hot 
mutiny at confinement had last flung its 
protest white-hot into the sky—none 
might say how often. It was a heart- 
shaped cavity—a dead heart of the wild 
world where forces primordial fight one 
with the other endlessly. 

It was my own heart! For even as 
now my blood had leaped in protest at 
restraint, breaking out in violence at 
every sight or thought of her—so now I 
knew my heart one day would lie active 
no more, but forever empty, dead and 
gray. I had loved madly, hotly enough, 
it is true, but honorably after all, play- 
ing man’s greatest game as fairly as I 
knew. What result for fairness had I 
had in return? 

I could hear the mocking jazz blaring 
across the parade, screaming its demoni- 
acal notes, fit for a day of hysteria. The 
number ended with a maniac wail. I 
looked into the geyser grave and felt 
that all the world had gone quite mad. 

I hardly knew when I reached my own 
veranda and heard Billy grumbling to 
himself beneath the flooring. So, as Mr. 
Pepys would say, “Good night,” yet 
there was no sleep for me. 

One thing at least, however, was sure 
—I would never follow Suzanne to Mont- 
erey. 

But I did. 





HE next installment of this 
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author of ‘‘The Mississippi 
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THE FURY OF THE SHEEP 


(Continued from page 78) 





thousand dollars 
thousand— 
well-being 


one hundred and fifty 
and offered two hundred 
enough to insure the future 
of his children in perpetuity. 

And the beauty of it was that, although 

e had gained his ends by trickery and a 
fraud which, at any other time, his hon- 
esty would have refused even to con- 
sider, Paul’s conviction in the value of 
his discovery told him that even as it 
stood no court could find the transaction 
fraudulent. 

He pulled himself together with an ef- 
fort. “Call it a deal, then,” said he with 
a weariness which was not assumed. “To 
include my _ ten-per-cent royalty, of 
course! But it’s got to be put through 
immediately. My health is failing, and 
I want to get away. I'll ray the con- 
tracts drawn tomorrow, and I shall look 
for your certified check for two hundred 
thousand to be handed me on signing up. 
If you want to make a turnover, the 
chances are that John will give you a 
quarter of a million for it.” 

“Ts there anything that 
te block it?” David asked. 

“No,” Paul answered. “I'll take care 

that. But to save trouble, we'll not 
let John know anything about it until it’s 
done.” 

“He 
grimly. 

Paul 
Stone’s 


John can do 


wont from me,” said David 
rose. “Meet me at Blackwell & 
law offices tomorrow at two 
o'clock,” said he, “with your certified 
check.” And with a brief nod he turned 
and went out into the still humid night. 


AUL REVEUR was making pretense 
of working in the laboratory when 
John Force entered. 

“Well,” said the capitalist nervously. 
“we might as well go round and get our 
ontracts signed up and witnessed. I 
had it out last night with David, and I 
zuess you're out of a job. He'll be tak- 
ing over the running of this plant.” 

“Let me see the papers,” said 
istlessly. 

John 
pocket, 


Paul 


took a long envelope from his 
handed it to Paul, then sank 
heavily into the wicker armchair. 

“David raised hell,” said John. “I 

d him he was making a mistake to 
fire you before he could get a chemist to 
take your place. Anyhow it doesn’t mat- 
er much—” 

“No,” murmured Paul, 

r much.” 

He took 
them. 

“Of course, 
and the kids 
start our operations,” 
imously. 

Paul did not answer. He satisfied him- 
self that the papers were all there. Then 
is though remembering something, he 
stepped to the electric furnace. John, 
watching him indifferently, did not realize 
what was happening until, like one in a 
trance, he saw Paul open the furnace 
loor, thrust in the envelope and close 
the door again. 


“it doesn’t mat- 


the papers and examined 
I'll see that you and the 
lon’t suffer until we 


said John magnan- 


ssus 


John gasped and floundered to his feet. 
“My God!” he roared. “What are you 
doing? Are you crazy?” 

Paul turned and faced him, his dark 
eyes glowing like the incandescent heart 
of the furnace. His hand slipped into 
the side pocket of his coat. 

‘The deal is off,” said he quietly. 

“Wha-wha-what?” panted John, 
face purpling, veins distended on 
head and temples, and a murderous 
streaming from his eyes. 

“I say that our deal is off,” said Paul 
slowly, and met John’s stare with one 
of such abysmal hatred that the fires in 
John’s eyes were quenched. “I'd starve 
and see my family starve before I'd pour 
money into the pockets of a swine like 
you Do you see this?” 

He drew his hand from his 
and in it lay an automatic pistol. ‘‘Well, 
ii I ever see you talking to my wife 
again, I'll pour its contents into you.” 

He picked. up his hat and went out 
of the laboratory and crossed the yard, 
at the gate of which a taxi was wait- 
ing for him. Giving the address of the 
well-known law-firm, Paul sank back and 
tried to control the hammering of his 
heart. 

It did not take long to draw up the 
necessary papers, including the assign- 
ment of the patent process and the con- 
tract by which Paul was to receive his 
royalties. The business was being con- 
cluded when David entered. He looked 
at Paul with a peculiar expression on his 
sardonic face. 

“John seems upset this morning,” 
he, and gave a wolfish grin. 

“Maybe he'll feel better when he learns 
that you kept the proposition in the 
family,” Paul answered—at which David 
laughed outright. It occurred to Paul 
that probably this would be the last 
laugh in which this other object of his 
hatred was apt to indulge for a very long 
time to come. 

The business was quickly concluded, 
and as Paul placed the certified check in 
his pocket, he turned to David. 

“Now you might go back and rub it 
into John,” said he. “But don’t let any- 
thing he says upset vou. No contract 
is valid until it’s signed and witnessed—” 
And David was puzzled at the extraor- 
dinary expression which crossed the 
of his late emplovee. 

Paul proceeded to the Trust Company, 
where he deposited his check to a new 
account and at once drew a considerable 
sum of money. He also rented a small 
safe-deposit box in which he locked up 
his contract with David. Then signaling 
a taxi, for not only did he feel suddenly 
weak but also able to afford the luxury, 
he was driven out to his small, shabby 
house in the shabby suburb where it 
stood. 

Through the window his wife saw him 
and was struck with alarm at the pal- 
lor of his face and his unaccustomed 
means of transportation. She flew out 
and down the steps and passed a robust 
arm around him 


his 
fore- 
light 


pocket, 


} 


said 


face 
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| Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Sani-Flush was made for just 
one thing—to clean the closet 
bowl—to clean it better than any 
other means and to clean it with 
less labor. Sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, according to 
the directions on the can. Flush. 
Stains, rust marks and _incrusta- 
tious will disappear like magic leav- 
ing the bowl and hidden trap spot- 
lessly white and absolutely sanitary. 


You do not have to use disin- 
fectants because Sani-Flush cleans 
thoroughly. 


The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 
Canadian Agents: 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, 
drug, hardware, plumbing, 
and house-furnishing 
If you cannot buy it 
at once, send 25 


25¢ in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can 
postpaid. 


stores. 
| we ] 
locally 


(Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 
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CARTOONISTS 
MAKE 
BIG MONEY 


| on mini 


~ 





VERY time Sid Smith makes a 
stroke of his pen, millions of 
people laugh and every laugh 

means money for the man who creates 
it. Andy and Min earn big money for 

Sid Smith every day. 

Illustrating and cartooning are paying 
men like Briggs, Smith, Goldberg and 
Fisher from $10,000 to $100,000 a year. 
You may have ideas that are equally 
good. Let Federal training develop 
your talent and give you the skill to 
put your ideas on paper. 


Get This Free Book 


Write today for a free copy of the book, 
“A Road to Bigger Things.” Send 6c in 
stamps to cover postage It tells of oppor- 
tunities in the art world and explains the 
Federal Course of instruction under 60 of 
America’s leading illustrators and car- 
toonists Mention age 


FEDERAL SCHOOLS, Inc. 
179 Federal School Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Short - Story Writing 
A Co of Forty Lesson 
taught by Dr_J. Be J. Berg one 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are oie right ane 
to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies. 

Also courses in Play Writing, 
omy = ay Whiting, Versi 
on, etc. 
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DIAMONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 


bargaine—12 The greatest Diamond 
ever published sent Teen ft py a oe and pb momo your choice =, 
millions of dollars worth of diamonds sent upon reques' 
. Terms as low ae afew centsaday. 4 percent 
in value guaranteed. Extra6 per cent bonus may 
bargains. No 


Write Today {7).3255° ware aes 
ON & CO 1 Maiden Xu. 1. 











*‘Success in Music and How 
to Win It’’ Seuss and nine other 
orld-famous musicians 
tell how you can quiakiy learn to play sax. 
ophone, cornet, trombone, clarinet, any 
band or orchestra instrument and double 
' your income and pleasure. 
Free Trial Any / 
Conn Instrument / 
Used by greatest bands and solo / 
artists. Highest honors at world 
expositions. Easiest of all to 
jay. Send postcard for free 
book aad detail of free trial plan. 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. . 
78 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind 
World's Largest Manufacturers of 
High -Grade Band and Orchestra 
Instruments. 









































elder children still at school. 











she asked solicit- 


“Are you ill, dear?” 
selfish frivolity 


ously, for beneath her 
she was not unkind. 

Paul Reveur did not answer. 
mitted himself to be assisted into the 
house. The baby was asleep, and the 
Sinking into 
a chair, he looked up at his wife with 
shining eyes. 

“I’ve signed my 


He per- 


contract,” he said. 


Florence looked dismayed. “Oh, 
Paul!” she said. “I’m so sorry. I tried 
| to get you on the phone, but you had 


left the plant.” 
“What did you want?” 
“I meant to beg you not to sign.” 
“Why not?” 
A sudden color flamed in her pretty 
“Because I could not bear to think 


face. 
into the pock- 


of your pouring money 
ets of John Force.” 

“You seem to have changed your mind 
about him,” Paul muttered. 

Her color deepened, but her eves rested 
steadily on his. 

“T have,” she answered. “I thought he 
wanted to be a friend. He told me 
last night when you were at the labora- 
But this morning, after you had 


so 


tory 
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left, he came here, and—I learned what 
his friendship would be worth. I told 
him never to come near us again, and 
then I tried to get you on the telephone 
and tell you not to sign and not to work 
for him another hour—no, not if it meant 
starvation.” The tears gushed into her 
eyes. “Oh, Paul, now you’ve gone and 
signed!” 


AUL rose, his face radiant, and caught 
her in his arms. 
“Tt’s all right, dear,” 
signed—but not with 
and pack.” 


“T’ve 
go 


said he. 
John. Now 


“Pack?” 
“Yes. We're going to the seashore. 
But wait a minute. I'd better call up 


the office and tell David Force that he'll 
have to hire another chemist.” 

He limped to the telephone, got the 
connection and said: “This is Mr. Paul 


Reveur. I want to speak to Mr. David 
l’orce.” 
fhe answer came in agitated tones. 


“You'll have to call him at his house— 
but I don’t believe he'll answer. There’s 
been some trouble and he’s—he’s gone 
home sick.” 








| 





a chewin’ each other’s ears awhile ago, 


| just like calves in a pasture.” 

“My lord, Lonnie, but you’re discour- 
aging! complained Ade. “You sure 
are! 


| to identify 


Halter-led outlaw horses to the num- 
ber of a dozen, tossing, plunging and 
rearing, had been entering the arena for 
the last five minutes and were being 
parked at convenient intervals about it. 

“First bucking-horse rider,” bawled 
the horseman with the megaphone, “Lon- 
nee Williams on Man-kil-ler-r-r.” 

This Anonymous was Man-killer, then, 
indeed; and the judges were keeping 
faith with the public by announcing the 
real name of the terrible animal which 
modest, shy Lonnie Williams was going 
to attempt to ride. 


“Well, good luck, doggone your hide! 
Good luck!” Ade slapped his friend 
heartily upon the back. 

Lonnie’s face was like the sun. “Gee, 


but I’m lucky,” he chuckled, and saddle 
on shoulder, bucking reins over his arm, 
he went out into the middle of the arena 
to meet Man-killer. The horse, an ugly 
brown animal, dun about the legs, seemed 
his antagonist at once. He 
laid back his ears and greeted him with 
a vicious squeal. 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Lonnie, and laying 
his saddle on the ground, held in his 
hand a piece of gunny-sacking about 


| eight inches wide by sixteen long. 


OW the process of accoutering and 
mounting an outlaw horse has de- 
veloped for itself a very particular tech- 
It requires two tame horses of 


| nique. 
solid weight and two expert riders o! 
good courage. Lonnie was fortunate in 


drawing for his helpers a pair of Bills— 
Bill Handley and Bill Hughes. Bill 
Handley—who in the maturity of middle 


BULLS AND BUCKERS 


(Continued from page 88) 











life rode a frolicsome bronco as success- 
fully and indefatigably as in his youth 
he had ridden a fishing boat on the 
storm-tossed waves about the Scilly 
Islands where he was born—worked his 
chunky buckskin close to Man-killer, 
while tall Bill Hughes, tough as tripe but 
courteous even to outlaw horses, dis- 
mounted temporarily, and placing Bill’s 
buckskin strategically between himself 
and a possible clout from a flying hoof, 
drew the outlaw’s head firmly but gently 
toward him by means of the halter-rope. 
At the same time Lonnie, also behind a 
thick barrier of horseflesh, inserted one 
end of the gunny-sacking under his side 
of the halter while Bill Handley from 
his mounted position essayed the deli- 
cate task of drawing the other end under 
on his side, thus blindfolding Man-killer. 
Each move of the three men was as 
swift, as expert, as delicate as if he un- 
derstood that he was dealing with eleven 
hundred pounds of the touchiest high 
explosive that had ever been put together. 
Each knew enough of horses to under- 
stand that this ugly brown renegade was 
likely to think of and put into execution 
at any moment something that a horse 
had never been known to try before. 
Most horses fought the blindfolding 
and stood stupid when it was accom- 
plished. Just to prove that he was differ- 
ent, Man-killer, after a vicious snap of 
his long yellow teeth that would have 
taken some of the tenderloin out of Bill 
Handley’s back if the watchful Bill 
Hughes had not on the instant jerked 
the halter another way, submitted rather 
docilely to the adjustment of the blind 
fold, but once it was in place began to 
rear and plunge, kicking out with his 
heels and striking with his forefeet. To 
meet this maneuver Bill Hughes was in- 
stantly in the saddle again and with his 
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Handley did the same thing on the other. 
This pinching process rendered Man- 
killer’s antics futile and brought him 
cown on all fours stolidly prepared, out 
of past experience, for what would hap- 
pen next. 


Reaching over the buckskin’s back, | 


Lonnie Williams began carefully to 
lower his saddle into position. Man- 
killer leaped at the first touch, then sub- 
sided again and craftily suffered the stir- 


rups to come down upon his sides, the | 


girth to be slapped under his belly; but 
when, of necessity, Lonnie had to draw 
near to tighten the girth, with no wall of 
horseflesh between, the outlaw started 
rapid fire with all his hoofs at once. 
Lonnie bounded to one side, missing 
miraculously the blows that 
tended to destroy him, while the saddle 
was bucked higher than Bill Hughes’ lofty 
head. 

At the next touch of the leather, Man- 
killer varied matters by sitting down like 
i: sullen dog. Now, one cannot cinch a 
girth when one’s steed is sitting down. 
Lonnie therefore invited Man-killer tu 
arise by several well-known methods 
without success; but when, slightly im- 
patient, he seized a sulking ear aggres- 
sively between his white sharp teeth, | 
Man-killer got up suddenly with a plunge 
and a forward swipe of his hoofs that was 
‘gain cunningly designed to annihilate. | 
But Lonnie Williams had done a little 
designing himself. Clumsy and awkward 
as seem the movements of a cowboy in 
his high-heeled boots, these movements 
may be lightning swift, and Lonnie stood 
at one side scatheless and laughing. 


ISGUSTED, Man-killer suffered the | 
saddle at last. The real conflict was | 

not yet—could not be until this hateful | 
two-legged thing was on his back; and | 
then the horse, out of a long experience | 
of ultimate victories, knew what he| 
would do to him. So he bided his time. | 
The saddle was cinched—tight. The | 
bucking-strap was adjusted about the 
flanks—a device guaranteed to assure | 
more bucks out of a horse than the 
animal himself might be aware were in 
him. The stout leather bucking reins— 
not attached, be it plainly understood, 
to any bit, for the horse wears none, but | 
merely to the halter ring—were gathered 
in Lonnie’s left hand, and his left foot 
was cautiously inserted in the stirrup. | 
The rules read: 


Riders must hold reins in one hand 
and hat in the other and will not be per- 
mitted to change hands on reins or use 
other hand to take up slack, but must 
keep hat in air at all times, showing 
one hand to be free from reins, saddle, 
saddle strings, horse or mane. Rider’s 
rein-hand must be absolutely free, show- 
ing “daylight from chute to pistol-shot,” 
and must not touch any part of saddle, 
saddle-strings, horse or mane. 


It was at this critical juncture that 
\drian Anitz signaled Boss Hebbron. who 
galloped up and bent over the finely 
arching neck of his admired dappled bay 
to hear what Adrian might desire. 

“Watch this ride, Judge,” Adrian | 
pleaded. “There’s dirty work going on. | 
Somebody loosed the cinch on Lonnie’s | 


stout calico swung in on one side while 


were in- | 
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“A thoro knowledge and study of the fundamental principles of accounting ought to be a part of the 
equipment of every business man.” — Percy H. Johnston, Vice-Pres. Chemical National Bank, N.Y. 
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‘Every Business Needs the Expert Accountant 
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Make Yourself the Man Wanted 


An immense program of readjustment 
in business is going on. Haphazard, 
hit or miss methods must give way to 
exactness, efficiency and theskilledhand- 
ling of problems—both cold and new. All 
this means a greater demand than ever 
before for men trained in specialized 
lines—men who know their subjects so 
well that they can handle important 
problems—Aill the big jobs. 


Become an Expert Accountant 


Great organizations everywhere want 
the expert business analyst. They need the 
man who can show the whole situation in 
figures—who can suggest ways to eliminate 
waste of time and money and tell why and 
how to authorize expenditures in certain di- 
rections—who can tell what the real income 
of the business is and show just where they 
stand. The man who can produce all these 
necessary facts in figuresand in chartsis one 
ofthose whose servicesare ata premium now, 


Get Instruction From 
LaSalle Experts 


These experts helped L. C. Railsback 
to get a salary raise - 288 %—they trained 
H. E. Brown for a 200% increase—they en- 
abled John J. Deckert to make ten times the 
cost of his course within six months of his 
enrollment. Hundreds of others report sal- 
ary increases of 100 to 500 per cent as result 
of LaSalle training. 

The course is under the personal super- 
vision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. 
P. A., former Comptroller and Instructor, 
University of Illinois; Director of the Illinois 
Society of Certified Public Accountants, and 


| ofthe National Association of Cost Account- 
| ants. He is assisted by a large staff of Certi- 


fied Public Accountants, including members 
of the American Institute of Accountants. 

Every step of the way thru the course 
you have the guidance of these men who ia- 


| struct you in every phase of business analy- 


sis, general accounting, cost accounting 
auditing, commercial law, financial manage- 
ment, income tax work, etc., and prepare 


you to pass the C, P. A. examinations. 


The LaSalle Problem Method 


By the LaSalle ‘‘Problem Method’’ you 
learn to do by doing. You work out the ac- 
tual problems that must be solved daily by 


the expert accountant. Thisis the practic: 


way to learn; when you take a big im you 
are perfectly at home in it from the very 
beginning because you have been thoroly 
trained in the work by practical men. 


But this is not all. The University 
stands ready to serve its members at any 
time they may need special help on any 
business problem whether the problem 
pertains to accounting or traffic, or law, 
banking, advertising or any other phase of 
business, Our aim is not only to prepare 
our members for important positions, but 
to help them make good on the job. A 
LaSalle student has consulting privileges 
with any or all departments of the Uni- 
versity. You can hold your present position 
while preparing for ahigher one. You can 
train in your spare time and turn to profit 
the hours which ordinarily you waste. Ina 
short time you will find yourself head and 
shoulders above the less ambitious men who 
are —— to exchange some of their 
leisure time for specialized business training. 


Send the Coupon 


Find out what LaSalle training and ser- 
vice can do for you. Simply mailing the 
coupon will bring complete information 
about the course, the small fee and the 
easy terms—also our famous book ‘“Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One’ ’—all this without 
implying any obligation upon you. 

Send the coupon—today. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The LargestBusiness Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 766-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” 

HigherAc- ( Training for positions as Auditors, 

countancy 4 Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 

countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world, It offers training for every important 
business nced, If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management OTraffic Management— 
OLaw—Degreeof LL.B. Foreign and Domestic 
OBusinessLetterWriting OlIndustrial Manage- 
OBanking and Finance ment Efficiency 
OPersonnel and Em- OCommercia!l Law 

ployment Management OBusiness English 
OModern Foremanship OEffective Speaking 
OCoaching forC.P.A.& OExpert Bookkeeping 

InstituteExaminations OCommercial Spanish 


I i ciccastinntacsenncienintiabintin! = 


Present Positicn................ , 


\ddress 








LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
































































































Consists Entirely of Adjusting the 
Movable Segments of the Spinal 
Column to Normal Position 





WHY DO MEDICAL DOCTORS 
OPPOSE CHIROPRACTIC? 











’ as is evidenced by the fact that the medical 


‘Great bodies move slowly,’ 
the 


profession required more than 25 years to accept the discovery o 
circulation of the blood by William Harvey, M. D., who was one of their 
own number. How much longer it will take them to accept Chiropractic 
nobody knows; however, it is a fact that an ever increasing number are 
adopting it to the exclusion of medicine. 

There are some physicians no doubt who still speak disparagingly of 
Chiropractic, and you will find, as a rule, that those who rant the loudest 
know the least. Perhaps they are not entirely to blame, for if their lack 
of knowledge is the cause of their opposition, what is to be said of the 
responsibility of the patients who tell ‘‘white lies’’ to their family physi- 
cian when he curiously inquires as to the source of their health? 

When a patient whom the family doctor has treated for years for some 
chronic, incurable (7?) disease gets well, and the physician inquires how it 
happened, the patient may be animated by kindness when he conceals 
the fact that he owes his restoration to health to Chiropractic, but he 
isn’t doing justice to himself, the medical doctor or the Chiropractor. 

In spite, however, of the bitter prejudice of some of the medical pro- 
fession, and the reticence of the patients, there is an ever increasing 
number of M. D.’s all over the United States and Canada who understand, 
appreciate and practice straight Chiropractic to the exclusion of medicine 
and every other method, as witness the following selected at random: 

"80% of the population are afflicted with some form of spinal defect; 
that is the cause of so much nervousness, indigestion, headache, rheuma- 
tism, mental weakness and other grave and dangerous diseases.’’—W. H. 
Shumley, M. D. 

‘“‘When Chiropractic was brought to my attention I listened to seem- 
ingly extravagant statements relative to it, and I was offended because it 
reflected odium on the old time-honored profession in which I no longer 
sincerely believe. In time it dawned on me, however, that Chiropractic 
patients who had from a medical standpoint been considered hopeless 
>ases, such as those with rheumatism, diabetes, Bright’s disease, infantile 
paralysis and many other maladies, were getting well, so that I began 
to read up on Chiropractic. The more I read about it, the more I saw 
it to be the means of true salvation from the cause of disease.’’—F. A. 
Hall, M. D., D. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 

‘Vertebral adjustment is an art and a therapeutic procedure founded 
upon the theory that pressure upon a spinal nerve by a displaced, or, 
more technically speaking, a subluxated, vertebra, is the physical and 
perpetuating cause of 95% of all cases of disease; the remaining 5% one 
due to subluxations of other skeletal segments.’’—G. H. Patchen, M. 

D. C., Editor of Health Culture. 

‘“‘What the patient wants is results. If the medical doctor cannot 
give them to him, although he learnedly tells him what is the matter 
with him, and the irregular can, just so long those methods of treatment 
are going to have followers, and rightly, too.’’—Richard Cabot, M. D., 
Chief, Medical Staff, Massachusetts General Hospital. 

“Chiropractic truth is so simple, so mathematically exact, that it 
seems too good to be true.’’—-Lee W. Edwards, M. D., Omaha, Neb. 

**Clinical records show that there is hardly a recognized form of disease 
that cannot be successfully treated by Chiropractic adjustments.’’—D. T. 
Krudrop, M. D., in Technical World Magazine. 

‘In the acute cases one gets marvelous results. Do not be afraid cf 
such cases. In adjustments you have absolute control, and after a little 
experience you will soon realize you have an unequaled health system in 
I am in better shape to say that, because I have gone through 
every stage of ‘mixing,’ until today I am an out and out Chiropractor."’ 
—Yours truly, Frederick L. Fischer, M. D., D. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Chiropractic has passed through its trial stages; its years when the 
teaching was filled with errors; when men and women entered its ranks 
for the easy money there was in it, instead of the love for the betterment 
of the human race, and to alleviate human sufferings. The number of 
the educated classes that now testify to the efficacy of Chiropractic, 
lifts it out of the experimental stage into a science that mankind wili 


By D. T. Krudrop, 


your hands. 


bless.’ 

“Results are what count, and Chiropractic adjustments, when scien- 
tifically given, bring them, notwithstanding what our medical friends (7?) 
may say to the contrary.’’—(Signed) Wm. A. Seeley, M. D., D. C. 

<< hiropractic reaches successfully a !arger number of auntie chronic 
diseases, and is so much superior to the drug method that it is truly 
laughable to compare them.’’—-Alfred Walton, M. D., Philadelphia. 

“‘Chiropractic removes the cause of disease more promptly, radically 
and permanently than any other known method.’’—Dr. G. H. Patchen, 
Editcr, Health Culture. 

“I have been keeping my eyes open and observing cases under Chiro- 
practic adjustments. I am convinced of the superior merit of this form 


of health practice.’’—Yours truly, H. G. Gould, M. D., Nephi, Utah. 


Universal Chiropractic Association 
Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. 














| steer after he had it tight. 
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That’s how 





he got pitched off.” 

The obliging smile was wiped off Heb- 
bron’s sun-reddened face. “Are you 
bull-riding or bull-throwing,” he inquired 
sarcastically, resenting an implied reflec- 
tion. “Don’t tell me anybody slipped 
thing like that over on Lonnie Williams. 


He’s too smart.” 

The rodeo-boss_ straightened in his 
stirrups. 

“All the same, you watch this ride,” 


urged Ade unabashed. 
“Of course I'll watch it,” 
boss, and galloped over to where a 


snapped the 
start- 


| er’s pistol was about to crack. 


Bang! 
With an elastic movement, incredibly 
swift, Lonnie was in the saddle. As his 


right foot found its complementary stir- 
rup, his right hand swept the black Texas 
hat from his head, and Bill Handley 
plucked the blind from the outlaw’s eyes. 
Man-killer snorted, shook his head and 
stared as if suddenly he had rediscovered 
the world and wanted to be sure it was 
that same old world which had been shut 
from his view a few minutes before. 
The rules, after providing that ‘spurs 
with rowels so sharp that their use would 
cut up horses cannot be used,” provided 
further that “rider must spur horse twice 
in both shoulders during first five jumps,” 


and “credit will be given the rider for 
as much more spurring as he is able 
to do.’ 


As Lonnie Williams delivered his first 
prescribed stimulating prod, Man-killer 
displayed surprise and resentment by 
leaping half over the calico cow-pony in 
front of him; whereupon tall Bill 
Hughes displayed both discretion and 
horsemanship by popping spurs where 
they would cause the instant removal of 
Calico and himself from the immediate 
scene of action. Lonnie raked the ugly 
shoulders again, but Man-killer needed 
no further challenge to do his worst. He 
was already at it. He leaped violently 
skyward and proceeded to have some- 
thing like a convulsion in mid-air. What 
goes up must come down, but when Man- 
killer came down, it was with torso form- 
ing a perfect arch and legs landing stiffly 
upon the ground in soul-jarring impacts 
that must have shaken Lonnie Williams 
from nadir to zenith. As if he had found 
something he really liked, Man-killer re- 
peated these aérial convulsions and with 
each jarring landing sent forth a vicious, 
uncanny squeal. 


Lonnie Williams answered every 
squeal with a taunt. “What you got, 
Man-killer? Show me! Show me what 
you got!” he jeered, and with each jeer 
smote the horse about the ears with his 
wildly waving hat. But Man-killer had 
a deal. He proceeded at once to 
demonstrate that variety was the spice 
of his performance He shook, he shim- 
mied, he put on exhibition a side-winder 
movement of the spine that was snake- 
like and ended each time in a whip- 
cracker movement that was terrible to 
withstand. He tried shadow-boxing at 
an altitude of about sixteen feet. He 
gave an imitation of trying to climb 
rope-ladder let down from heaven. He 
displayed an ambition to put both fore- 
into the fuselage of the exhibition 


UT 


good 


feet 
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Rupert HUuGuHEs is writing 
the great novel of MoviELAND 


— the most amazing story of the time 


Against the most remarkable back- literature in 1921-22. It is written 





ground in the world ‘“‘America’s Balzac’”’ 
has set his great novel. The wonder- 
land of the films is his scene. The de- 
signs and ambitions, the triumphs and 
failures, the joys and sorrows, the rise 
and the fall of men and women of the 
most interesting community on earth 
are materials of his absorbing narrative. 


The author of this astonishing novel 
and penetrating study of character is 
in the very front rank of the world’s 
writers of fiction. In breadth of fame 
and height of popularity he is second 
to none. His searching studies of men 
and women have carried hisname around 
the world. His novels—all published 
first and exclusively in The Red Book 
Magazine covering many years—are 
an accurate record of changing life 
in America, of its manners, its thought, 
its movements. He has touched no 
subject which he has not clarified, he 
has seen no sham which he has not 
exposed, he has encountered no virtue 
which he has not extolled, he has met no 
character which he has not made known. 


His flaming new story, dealing with the 
actors and actresses of the screen, in 
both their professional and private 
careers, is written in the trenchant, 
ripe and mellow style which has made 
his novels popular with all classes of 
readers. The new story is his master- 
piece and promises to be the most 
important contribution to American 


with a passion for truth which lifts it 
to the heights. 


This remarkable narrative of one of the 
most interesting aspects of American 
life is not the product of hearsay and 
rumor. Rupert Hughes is a worker in 
the films. He has been a member of the 
California film colony for many months. 
There he has been writing his story; 
there he will remain until it is finished. 
The author is not a mere inside observer. 
He has been writing for the screen since 
the birth of the cinematic art. Of all 
scenarists, none is in greater demand. 
He has been and is a practical director 
of film players. He knows what it 
means to manufacture emotion for ex- 
ploitation by photography. But he 
knows, also,emotion in the raw, emotion 
born of the ambitions and the intrigues 
of players, and he, more than any other 
living writer, understands the duality of 
the nature of these players, who are one 
thing in their proper persons and an- 
other, widely different but none the less 
interesting, in the films. 


This new novel is in no sense an exploi- 
tation of the films, but in this wonder- 
land of the picture plays, a fantastic 
realm in which life is as real and earnest 
as in any other spot on earth, the strik- 
ing characters of the story will play 
out the thrilling drama of their lives. 
These characters are so real that they 
will instantly be familiar to readers 
throughout the civilized world. 


This striking story by a great novelist will be eagerly awaited 
everywhere. It will have its first and exclusive serial publication in 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


Beginning in the September, 1921, issue. 


Wait for it and watch for it. Its appearance will be the most 
significant event of the year in the realm of American fiction. 
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airplane just then soaring over the arena, | 
and failing that, took a stunning nose- 
dive that ought to have unseated any 
rider. 

‘That all you got, Man-killer? That 
all you got?” teased Lonnie, exulting; 
whereupon the horse bethought him of 
another trick in his box. This was that 
he could rear so high and straight that 
he could fall over backwards, take a roll 
or two and thus demolish his rider. He 
put this project into execution, but Lon- 
nie Williams did not seem to mind par- 
ticularly. He was not in the saddle when 
Man-killer wallowed, but when the horse 
ascended on all fours again, Lonnie 
ascended also, to the compliment of wide 
wild cheers in which it is feared even 
the judges forgot themselves and joined. 
“He’s giving him one hell of a ride!” 


exclaimed Ade _ exuberantly to his 


brother Jay. 
B° T Man-killer was a fast worker. He 
did not let up for a second. Evinc- 


ing amazement and disgust, with nostrils 
fiery red and much of the white of wild 
showing, but with determination 
undaunted, he began then to put on a 
sort of jugglery act. This appeared first 
to consist of an attempt to stand on his 
chin, which approximated the ground 
just between his forefeet while his hind 
legs kicked valiantly at the stars. Then, 
with subtle celerity, the hind hoofs were 
withdrawn from heaven and planted just 
as near the front ones as they could 
stand. It was a movement which, if 
Major Ball had happened to be over 
from the Presidio at Monterey, he must 
have immediately adopted as a setting-up 
exercise for soft recruit cavalry horses; 
but with Man-killer it was meant to be 
an upsetting exercise for human recruits. 
It sent a powerful seismic tremor along 
the arched back with a violent centrifu- 
gal motion tending to hurl off into 
ulterior space any foreign body which 
might for the moment have attached 
itself to the curving horseflesh. But 
Lonnie Williams stuck! 

“What you got, Man-killer? What 
you got?” he taunted—though his voice 
was now a little tired, betraying the 
severity of the physical exertion he was 
being called upon to make and to endure. 

Man-killer answered with another of 
his vicious squeals and promptly did the 
thing most feared in a bucking-horse in 
the arena. He ceased to buck. He 
bolted. Directly in his path squatted the 
whole group of bucking-horse riders wait- 
ing for their turns, Adrian among them. 
Man-killer went through them like a 
brown streak as they rolled hither and 
yon, aiming vicious kicks at the sud- 
denly abandoned saddles which cumbered 
his path. Before him now was that high 
fence which hemmed in the arena, five 
feet of sound planking and four more 
of stout smooth wire woven into a rococo 
pattern that was supposed to be as orna- 
mental as it was useful. 

As the horse upreared for this mighty 
leap, the flushed features of the rider 
were lifted clear into view before the 
entire grandstand—lifted and_ lighted 
with a triumphant smile. 

“Oh, boy!” cried Susie Connors. “Oh, 
boy, what a ride!” And she clapped her 
hands. 


eyes 
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Do you fully realize what the Investment 
Banker means to the Investor? Are you aware that 
it is the Investment Banker, more than anyone else, 
who is responsible for the present high standards in 
the distribution of securities ? 


It is the Investment Banker who “sifts 
the chaff from the wheat’”—who investigates, ana- 
lyzes, and offers to you, the investor, only the security 
that is worthy of your confidence. 


It is the Investment Banker to whom 
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volume of securities in the world’s history. 
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a good Investment Banker and rely on his counsel. 
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Blood. Amber and Jade a novelette by H Bedford Jones 
Clifford Raymond, Paul Fitzgerald Morton Howar 

William Harper Dean. Alexander Hull. Clem Yore 
Clarence Herbert New. George Worts and others 





Life's Crowded Hours 


IFE’S crowded hours are the ones 
best worth reading about. Haz- 
ardous adventure, eager pursuit on 
trails of mystery, glamourous mo- 
ments of romance, joyous episodes of 
the human comedy—these are themes 
that come home to us. And it is for 
this reason that the stories published 
in The Blue Book Magazine have won 
such enthusiastic readers: they deal 
with life's crowded hours. Of course 
there are other reasons also for the 
success of these stories. One is the 
fact that they are written by the best 
writers of super-interesting fiction in 
America. For example, in the cur- 
rent July issue you will find: 


“Blood Amber and Jade” By H. Bedford-Jones 
“The Knob House Mystery” By Clifford Raymond 
“The Double F” By Paul Fitzgerald 
“Squaring a Triangle” By Alvah Milton Kerr 


“Taken at the Flood” By William Harper Dean 


And ten other spirited stories by 
George Worts, Clarence Herbert New, 
Frank Shaw, Clem Yore, Alexander 
Hull, F. Morton Howard and others, 
allin the July issue of 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


On sale at all news-stands, price 20 cents 


Ihe Consolidated Magazines Corporation, Publisher, 36 So. State Street, Chicago 
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But as Man-killer went over, his hind 
feet caught in that rococo wire, and he 
fell with a mighty crash into the broad 
level of the home-stretch. Horsemen 


i} | made a dash for the floundering animal 
|| to noose him as he rose. A dozen men 
|| leaped over the rail and rushed to pick 
| up Lonnie Williams, lying still and 


white; but the first hand that touched 
his was a feminine hand, and the first 
voice that sounded in his ear was a girl’s 


| voice, soft and pleading for him to 


please be alive. For, like a pink flash, 
Susie Connors, as athletic as she was 


|| pretty, had swung down from her box to 


the rail and vaulted to the track. 

Startled dark eyes flew open. “Me,” 
flushed Lonnie, apologetic, even while 
gasping for breath. “Oh, I’m not hurt. 
Just resting a minute is all. Gee, Susie! 
Get back up there before your pa sees 
you. Wait, I'll help you back.” 

Tougher than tungsten steel, the young 
man sat up and put one hand on the top 
of his head, the other under his chin, and 
twisted experimentally. ‘The old bean’s 
still attached,” he murmured with grim 
satisfaction. “Gee!” 


HUNDRED hands, it seemed, were 

helping him to his feet, brushing the 
dust from his back, ‘feeling him over 
for possible fractures and dislocations 
and cheering enthusiastically when he 
shrugged them all off and stepped out, 
shaken, but with his wiry frame still 
articulated in all its several parts. For 
a few minutes confusion reigned in Lon- 
nie’s mind. Nothing that transpired was 
very clear. He rather came to with the 
sight of Susie back in her box once more 
and gazing down upon him solicitously. 
Then Adrian was beside him with his 
saddle, which willing hands had retrieved 
from the back of the indomitable Man- 
killer. 

“He—he pitched me off—the darn 
brute,” recalled Lonnie with a gulp of 
despair. “I’m lost now—plumb lost.” 

“Lost!” snorted Ade. “You give these 
people a ride they never saw before. 
Hear ’em cheerin’ yeh! Hear that hand- 
clapping! That’s for you, old-timer.” 

Lonnie listened—Adrian looking at him 
queerly—listened wonderingly, incredu- 
lously. 

“Say, Ade,” he complained, carrying 
his saddle through the narrow gate lead- 
ing back into the arena, “did you see 
Brown Jack look at me when he swung 
off his horse there? Frowned at me just 
like he thought I was trying to delay the 
show a-purpose.” 

“No, I didn’t see him,” replied Ade 
disgustedly, “but I saw this little Miss 
Susie drop out of that box of hers and 
rush over there among humans and hoofs 
and go to pawing you over like she loved 
you to plumb distraction.” 

“Shucks,” argued Lonnie. “That’s 
just her sympathy. She’d ’a’ done that 
way if it was one of those colored boys. 
That’s the kind of a girl Susie is. She’s 
so—so darn human. And then I had to 
go and fall off right in front of her. Bet 
she thinks I did it a-purpose, trying to 
make her sorry for me or something.” 

“You poor mutt!” groaned Ade. 

“That fall don’t count,” sympathized 
Paul Parker. “You rode him till he 
quit.” 
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“Quit,” moaned Lonnie. “That darn 
horse aint quit yet. He never squealed 
‘Kamerad!’ that bird!” 

“It’s a blamed shame, after giving him 
such a good ride,” soothed Jay; “but I 
figure the judges will take that ride into 
account.” 

“No, they wont—they wont take any- 
thing into account,” moaned Lonnie dis- 
consolately. With a ring in his head, 
pains in his back and legs, and a sicken- 
ing ache in his heart, the boy dropped 
his saddle on the ground and _ himself 
upon it, in the midst of the other riders 
waiting for their mounts. 

The battle with the four-footed out- 
laws went gayly forward. A score of 
men had each their chance, and the falls 
were numerous; but there were victories 
also. Adrian on Wild Baby took an ex- 
citing and triumphant cruise around the 
arena. Shimmie-Sue gave Trent a most 
spectacular ride, in which he acquitted 
himself with his usual grace and skill 
and won the hearty plaudits of the 
stands. 

“At fellow’s sure got a horseshoe in 
every pocket, I'll say,” envied Lonnie. 

The bull-dogging of steers came next. 

“Reckon I'll pass ’em up, Ade,” said 
Lonnie. “I’ve bull-dogged three days 
successful.” 

“Reckon you will pass ‘em up,” af- 
firmed Adrian aggressively. 

“Besides, I got to get my strength 
together for this wild-horse race. If I 
can win that, I figure—”’ 

“Wild horse!” interrupted Adrian with 
a look of reproach that gave way to 
impatience and anger. “You darn fool! 
Don’t you know you can’t ride a wild 
horse—after that spill you just had. 
You couldn’t ride a hobby horse on a 
merry-go-round for two or three days 
yet, you couldn’t—not till your head gets 
cleared. If it was clear now, you'd know 
you couldn’t.” 

Lonnie looked confused and apologetic. 
“Shucks, Ade, I’m all right,” he urged. 
“That little tumble-off didn’t hurt me 
any.” 

“Besides, you've got to figure on Slat 
Jensen,” warned Ade. “Somehow they’re 
getting the cards stacked against you. 
Let ’em wish off another Man-killer on 
you, Lonnie, and your funeral will be 
largely attended a couple of days from 
now, say about Monday, two P. M., un- 
dertaking parlors of Shave and Plant. 
Plenty of flowers, please.” 

“You think you’re funny, don’t you!” 
reproached Lonnie, and rested his chin 
upon his hand, which itself rested upon 
the pommel of his saddle. 





HE bull-dogging passed, and the wild- 

horse race was imminent. Now, a 
wild-horse race, properly staged, is one of 
the most dramatic and spectacular sights 
spread before the public eye in these 
effete modern times, and its beginnings 
are enacted upon the race-course imme- 
diately in front of the stands. The tech- 
nique of mounting is like that employed 
with the chronic buckers, but with varia- 
tions. The wild horses are younger and 
therefore smaller, less powerful but more 
agile, more erratic and capricious. Their 


movements are lightning quick. The 
bucker knows what is going to happen 
to him, for he has been through it be- 





fore, and he conserves a certain amount 
of his strength for the real battle 
against the rider. The wild horse has 
presumably never had a rope upon his 
neck till now, in all his young life, never 
seen a crowd with all its startling man- 
ifestations, and has no idea what is going 
to happen to him. He conserves nothing. 
He fights every move against him with 
panting fear and wonder. 

There is also a difference in the nature 
of the contest. The wild horse affair is 
a race. It must be won by speed. The 
contestants pray, not as with the buck- 
ers for the most spectacularly vicious 
animal, but for the chance of one with 
speed and docility that will, at the pistol- 
shot, break down the track in the right 
direction. The contestant prays it, and 
once getting his mount, employs all his 
horsemanship to that end. But as with 
the buckers he is hampered by rules. He 
is allowed no bridle. Whatever guidance 
he imparts to his steed must come from 
the nose halter alone. 


HE crowd could hardly believe its 

eyes when Lonnie came forth to ride 
a wild horse after his fall. It cheered him 
wildly, watching his every move. His 
modesty did not permit him to suppose 
for a moment these cheers could be for 
him. At this moment the stretch was 
alive with squirming, dodging men and 
madly plunging horses. Groups of three 
or four would seize upon a horse as he 
came galloping excitedly or was dragged 
squealing and protesting in among them. 
Soon a dozen of these groups were in- 
tent upon the business of holding, blind- 
folding and saddling the fear-maddened 
animals. In the midst of their intentions 
and their struggles, additional wild ones 
were being continually raced in or those 
partly subdued were breaking loose and 
charging through or bolting away, fre- 
quently dragging anchor in the form of 
a cowboy overturned and flat but stub- 
bornly clinging to the end of a halter. 
It was a miracle that every instant some 
man did not go down with broken frame; 
yet none did. 

Presently horses were to be seen all 
over the track, in every conceivable posi- 
tion, sitting down, lying down, on their 
sides, on their backs, kicking, rolling, 
fighting, and with these toughly hardened, 
active, fearless boys all over them, or 
sometimes when a horse fell suddenly, 
temporarily under them. Yet somehow 
at last all were saddled; somehow all got 
upon their feet and stood about, blinds 
upon their eyes, heaving, helpless, yet 
wildly determined to free themselves 
from those hateful panniers upon their 
backs at the first opportunity. 

The horses are scattered for a hundred 
yards from the starting line and headed 
in all directions. Suddenly a pistol 
cracks, and they are off. ‘Riders spring 
into saddles; helpers whip off the blind- 
ing pieces of gunny-sack; and for one 
wild moment the course is all scramble 
and confusion—men on foot rushing for 
the fences to escape a barrage of flying 
hoofs, some riders instantly dislodged, 
some horses down, having cast them- 
selves, others leaping over the fallen, and 
charging toward the only open space, until 
in one miraculous moment, and to the 
complete astonishment of everyone who 
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has not before witnessed the miracle, a 
race is actually on. At least a dozen of 
the untamed creatures, zebra-wild, fren- 
zied by these strange, kicking, screech- 
ing things upon their backs, guided only 
by one mad impulse to get away, have 
straightened unconsciously into a race. 

And Lonnie Williams, to the astonish- 
ment and also to the very great glee of 
the crowd, is leading, reeling weakly in 
the saddle, yet flinging his arms wildly, 
and again bringing down the black Texas 
hat now on flank and now on ears of his 
flying mount. But Richard Trent, of 
uncanny skill, or luck, is following close. 
On the back stretch the field strings out 
beautifully, but Lonnie still leads. He 
has drawn a fleet one. His body still 
rocks in the saddle, but he is low over 
the horse’s withers now, urging him for- 
ward with that headlong recklessness 
which marks him in every activity of life 
save only one—that of making love. 

As they go into the back-turn, how- 
ever, the field is drawing up. Yet when 
they emerge toward the stretch Lonnie 
is still leading by a length; but there, in 
the very throat of the stretch, a knot of 
confusion develops. A solitary man on 
horseback who has no business to be upon 
the track at all appears abruptly with his 
horse wildly unmanageable just in front 
of the onspeeding Lonnie. Dick Trent, 
almost as if he knew this horse were 
going to be there, has pulled in close to 
the rail and avoids him with never the 
missing of a stride. 

But Lonnie is less fortunate. His 
mount, unresponsive to the sudden pull 
upon a halter, swerves wide in the wrong 
direction, crashes through the low outer 
rail which guards the track at this point 
and goes bounding out into the open field. 
Lonnie has lost again. And then, out of 
that thundering ruck of the field, comes 
Harold Lynch on a gaunt gray ghost that 
tears by Trent in the last hundred yards 
and wins the race. 


HEERS for Lynch, wild cheers, but 

brief, for this is the last event. With 
suspense settled, clear in its own mind 
that with Lonnie Williams distanced the 
sweepstakes prize must go to Richard 
Trent, this throng, like any typical Amer- 
ican crowd, begins immediately to con- 
cern itself with the next thing. That 
next thing is to get out of the grounds 
Already the stands arise and move en 
masse toward the gates. But in certain 
of the boxes superior people wait philo- 
sophically till something of the crush 
shall have jammed itself out. 

One of those who waits thus is Susie 
Connors, as sweet, as cool, as unper- 
turbed as if her heart were not beating 
wildly. From the track Richard Trent 
climbs boldly to the box and sits upon 
the rail. Susie greets him cordially, as 
she has greeted him before. Richard is 
a trifle disappointed, but abounding in 
assurance, collected and observant. He 
is in the midst of five or ten thousand 
people——this box is at one end of the 
very front row,—and yet he realizes that 
they are alone. No one will observe par- 
ticularly; no one will overhear. Richard, 
too, has reasons for this smirk of self- 
satisfaction that he wears. He did not 
win the race, but he won a place, and he 
has won the sweepstakes undoubtedly, 
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A Pioneer Inventor of Waltham Watchmaking Machinery 





in diameter 





This Special Waltham, 712 Ligne 
$2,000 


(Onyx, diamonds and platinum) 


The movement is smaller than a dime 


Makers of the famous Waltham air friction quality Speedometers and A 


The Jeweled Bearing Holes in a Waltham Watch 
Measure Only Six and One-Half Thousandths 


of a Centimeter 


PLIT a human hair into twelve 

equal parts, Then take up one 

of these tiny strands and you have 

the standard of measurement by 

which Waltham Watch accuracy 
is determined. 


Now, split a human hair into two 
equal parts, using one of these wee 
strands as the size of a diamond 
drill (for nothing but a diamond 
will drill a diamond) to make a hole 


in a pure sapphire or ruby jewel. 


Then, to perfect the bearing surface 
of this hole, polish it out with dia- 
mond dust until it is the size of a 
hair. 


We have related here one of the 
tasks that Waltham accuracy is able 
to perform due to machine-made 


tools and marvelous gauges (such as 
the gauge illustrated) created and 
developed by Waltham. 


It is owing to this extraordinary 
standardization of parts and work- 
manship that Waltham has_pro- 
duced the most accurate and 
dependable small watch made in the 
world. 


The foreign made watch lacks this stand- 
ardization. If you had the opportunity 
to compare under a powerful magnifying 
glass the material and workmanship in 
one of these fine Waltham Watches 
with the crude and rough hand-made 
units in many of the foreign watches, 
there would never be any question what 
your choice would be, at any price. 


Insist upon a Waltham Watch, and exer- 
cise that educated choice which is an 
American prerogative to demand the 
best for the money you invest. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find 
a liberal watch education. Sent free upon request to the 
Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 
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since the rival he feared has been in 
this last race fortuitously distanced. At 
least, that distancing appears to have been 
fortuitous, as fortuitous as Lonnie’s fall 
from the steer. 


UT there is one who has perceived. 

While Harold Lynch on his gray ghost 
was nosing Trent out of first place, 
Brown Jack on Pinto Prince was racing 
wrathfully up the back-stretch, uncoiling 
his braided leather reata as he drew 
near the clumsy horseman who now, with 
steed completely subdued, was jogging 
along toward the grandstand. 

“This darn brute!” he began apolo- 
getically, as something of the blazing 
anger on Brown Jack’s features carried 
to him; but already the rope was spin- 
ning in the air, the noose too wide, too 
swift, too unexpected for anyone to 
dodge. A human body thudded from a 
horse to the track, and a cloud of dust 
was thrown up as the momentum of 
Pinto Prince and the design of Brown 
Jack dragged Slat Jensen fifty yards 
around the turn, a quarter of a mile from 
the stands, and by this turn shut out 
the sight from any chance roving eye. 
Here Brown Jack stood over the fallen 
figure with his spurred heel upraised. 

“Jensen,” he barked, “I caught you at 
it that time, and I've a notion to rip your 
lean carcass wide open!” 

Jensen, disheveled, his touseled, tawny 
hair swinging down over his dust-grimed 
countenance, gasped for breath as the 
rope pinched his middle. 

“You parked that roan in front of 
Lonnie Williams and made him lose the 
race.” accused Judge Connors. 

“It was an—an accident,” panted Slat. 
“He—he just happened to stop there.” 

“And was it an accident that Lonnie’s 
bull-rigging was loose after you helped 
him cinch it? Was it an accident that 
you tried to cover up the name of this 
horse, Man-killer, so’s Lonnie would ride 
him unsuspecting-like? As it was, he 
came damn near killing the finest lad 
in twenty-one counties—worth a hundred 
pin-head bums like you or this damn 
moving-picture cowboy Dick Trent, that 
hired you to do what you did.” 

“Wha—what was that you said, Mr. 
Connors, about—about me?” gulped 
Lonnie Williams, sole witness to the sud- 
den downfall of Mr. Slat Jensen. Lon- 
nie had tied his wild horse to the fence 
and left him trying to hang himself in 
the halter while he rushed over to the 
scene of action. Brown Jack Connors 
looked as surprised as if he had thought 
himself all alone in the world, save only 
for the writhing Slat. 

“Wait till I get through kicking this 
bird, Lonnie, before I answer you,” said 
he. “Get up!” He jerked Slat to his 
feet. “Get out of that rope,” he com- 
manded, as if the body of Slat were con- 





tamination to aught it touched. Slat, 
with willing fingers loosed the sliding 
noose which had gripped him. As it 


cropped to the ground, “Now get off the 
earth!” said Brown Jack, and planted a 
tremendous kick. It landed gratifyingly, 
and he aimed another; but the target 
was gone. His toe met only air. Slat 
had leaped the racetrack fence and was 
flying east by south. They watched him 
with a certain satisfaction on their faces. 
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“He’s got a good stride,” said the older 
man. “Watch im!” Slat Jensen aviated 
another fence. “He's headed straight 
for Dick Trent’s ranch—afoot.” 

“Only a matter of "bout eighteen miles 
across lots thataway,” reflected Lonnie; 
and all at once a certain rare and de- 
licious sense of chumminess between him 
and Brown Jack came to him, standing 
as they were, away out there in the 
curve of the track, secluded from all this 
vast crowd of people. A wave of 
warmth and courage suddenly surged over 
him 

“Brown Jack,” he said, boring a toe 
into the dust of the track, as if he had 
been a giant doodle-bug, “I've got to 
get something out of my system, and I 
got to do it right now. I’m just about 
crazy over Susie.” 

“The hell you are!” exclaimed Brown 
Jack, suddenly fierce and turning on Lon- 
nie a stiletto gaze. 

“Yes, Mr. Connors, I am,” responded 
Lonnie, standing straight all at once, dig- 
nified and forceful. 


” 


ROWN JACK shrugged his shoulders. 

“Far as that goes,” he said in that 
abrupt speech of his, “I reckon she’s jus’ 
as much crazy over you. She don’t talk 
anybody else nor anything else.” 

Lonnie gaped and _ staggered. He 
twisted uneasily on his legs, hooked one 
spur upon the other and almost fell over 
in the dust of the road. “But I—I want 
te marry her,” he explained, perceiving 
that Brown Jack did not take the love 
of the young seriously. “I asked her 
once,” he blundered on honestly, “but 
she told me to ask you. I thought if I 
won the sweepstakes prize, why maybe 
I'd get jazzed up to ask you and maybe 
you'd get jazzed up to think enough of 
me to—to—’’ Lonnie’s heart failed him 
utterly. “But now’t I’ve lost the sweep- 
stakes—” 

“Ask me?” interrupted Brown Jack 
surprisedly. “Well, if that’s all that’s 
eating you, why, in heaven’s name, go 
to it.” Brown Jack was still so very 
very gruff that Lonnie almost fell over 
against him. 

“Go to it?” he murmured in amaze- 
ment. “You—-you mean that you haven’t 
got any objection to me as a—” 

“Not a damned objection!” snapped 
Brown Jack Connors, looking off in the 
cirection Slat Jensen had taken. 

It was entirely like Lonnie Wiiliams, 
that, with no indictments laid against 
him, he had to proceed and pick on him- 
self. 

“But I’m poor,” he urged. 

“Susie’ll have enough for both of you, 
I reckon,” boasted Connors, and then he 
seemed to turn and take Lonnie up freshly 
within the purview of his mind. “Be- 
sides, you’ve done pretty well for a kid 
of twenty-four, whose old dad didn’t 
leave him much but a mess of debts. 
You got a bigger start now than I had 
at your age. I rather have a son-in-law 
that was going to leave a fortune when 
he died than one that had one left to 
him. when somebody else died. Don’t 
that seem kind of logical?” 

But Lonnie Williams was by this time 
weaving uncertainly in his tracks, and in 
danger of getting tangled in his spurs 
again. 





“You—you favor me then?” he man- 

aged to ask. 
All at once 

altered completely. 


Brown Jack’s manner 
His hard brown eyes 
softened and _ lightened unbelievably. 
“Lonnie Williams’—he threw an arm 
around the boy—‘“you’re the man I’ve 
had picked out for Susie ever since you 
came home from the war. And if I'd 
never heard of you before, why, just what 
I’ve seen today—a boy that'll have dirt 
done to him and never whine about it, 
never show yellow—a boy that'll give 
Man-killer the ride he’s had today and 
take his hard luck with a smile—that’ll 
come back and take the wild-horse race 
until they gyp him out of it—well, all 
I've got to say is that he’s the kind of 
a son-in-law for me.” 

Besides the smile and a throatiness in 
Brown Jack’s voice, it looked as if he 
were going to become demonstrative out 
there on the old race-track and hug Lon- 





nie Williams to his bosom. 
“Excuse me,” suggested Lonnie, 
politely and diplomatically, “but I 


reckon I better hurry off and ask her.” 

“T reckon you had,” said Brown Jack, 
eyes twinkling. “‘Here—take my horse, 
sG as you can get there quick. She'll be 
waiting at the box.” 


geomet TRENT up there in the 
box, blissfully unaware of what ex- 
posure and what justice had overtaken 
Slat Jensen, was by this time just get- 
ting himself all worked up. He had 
captured Susie’s hand. “Susie,’’ he was 
saying, “you're a queen—you're the queen 
of ‘em all. I want you. I've got to have 
you.” 

Susie withdrew her hand. “Are you 
going to ask me to marry you?” she in- 
quired coolly, with a saucy light in the 

lue, deep-seeing eyes. “Then you'll— 
have to ask Father first.” 

Dick Trent’s face was a study. Was 
this chit of a girl making a joke of him? 
Before his mind could formulate an 
answer, Lonnie Williams came galloping 
up on Pinto Prince. The symbolism of 
him on that wonderful animal was un- 
mistakable. It was as when a court 
favorite could point to the emperor’s sig- 
net upon his finger. 

“Susie!” cried Lonnie with a great gulp 
of joy as he rode right up to the box and 
held out his arms. 

“You old dear!” cried 
little shriek of ecstasy. 

Crowd or no crowd, Dick Trent stand- 
ing by or no Dick Trent anywhere in the 
world, Susie Connors let herself go right 
down into those upstretched arms, and 
for a few blissful infinities of time Pinto 
Prince carried double. Then Susie was 
on the ground and Lonnie was beside 
her, one arm slipped through Pinto’s 
bridle, one arm around the pink waist 
Some of the stragglers had begun to 
notice by now and to smile, but it was 
little the twain cared; and anyway, the 
people smiled approvingly—that 1s, all 
but Richard Trent, who joined the mov- 
ing crowd and passed out. 





Susie with a 


‘‘The Cut in the Film,”’ another of 
Peter Clark Macfarlane’s inimit- 
ably delightful stories, will appear 
in 'an early issue of THE RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE. You will find 
it worth watching for. 
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You’re going to like this tooth paste 


— it’s made by the makers of Listerine 


HE first time you try Listerine 
Tooth Paste you will note a delight- 
fully fresh, clean, polished feeling about 
your teeth. 
This means that your dentifrice has really 
done its work and that you have taken 
the proper precaution against dreaded 
pyorrhea. 
Listerine Tooth Paste was perfected after 


years of study and experiment. Its finely 
powdered calcium phosphate proves an 
ideal cleanser. A small amount of mild 
fruit acid assures that adequate flow of 
saliva which is so essential. 


Altogether you have here a tooth paste 
that is scientifically ideal for mouth and 
teeth. The makers of Listerine are proud 
to stand back of it. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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Now you will understand 
the reason why Corona folds 


OU wouldn’t carry a jack-knife 
open; nor a book, nor a travel- 
ing bag, nor a fountain pen. When 
you want to use them they’re open, 
when you carry them they’re closed. 


Merely as a contributor to your 
convenience Corona’s patented 
folding feature would be tremend- 
ously worth while. But there is 
another and more fundamental 
reason why it is of so much im- 
portance to you. 


In no other way could you have 
all of the advantages of a normal, 
practical typewriter without the 
weight and bulk of a “standard” 
machine. 


Take the type-bar as a specific in- 
stance. It is the same length as the 


type-bar of “standard” machines 
and it travels through the same 90 
degree arc. Hence the same speed 
as a bulky machine, and the same 
lightness of touch. 


The Corona dealer can show you 
a half dozen advantages of the same 
character. 


Ask him to show them. Open 
the case, unfold Corona and write— 
how responsive its action, how easy 
its touch. Fold it up, slip it back in 
its case and close the cover—now 
you'll understand the reason why 
Corona folds. 


The price of abrand new Corona, 
including the handsome case, is only 
$50.00. You can rent a Corona for 
a small monthly sum, or you can 
buy one on easy payments, 


** Fold it up—take it with you—typewrite anywhere”’ 


CoronA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


TRADE MARK 


Built by CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., Groton, N. Y- 


There are more than 1000 Ci 


rona Dealers and Service Stations in the U.S. 


Address 








Corona 

Typewriter 

Company, Inc. 

Groton, New York 

Send me your inter. 

esting booklet No. 79 
about Corona. 























